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Change of Rates 
Advoeated for 
Third-Class Mail 








Senate Committee Decides to 


Include in Bill Scale Rec- 
ommended by Post Of- 
fice Department. 


Increases Provided 
In Proposed Schedule 


Graduated Rates Also Recom- 


mended in Charges for 
Special Handling 
of Parcels. 
The Senate Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads on January 13 accepted 
a proposed new scale of rates on third- 
class matter, recommended hy the 


nation of the two-cent service charge on 


fourth-e:ass matter, and approved a 
graduated scale of special handling | 


charge rates to substitute for the pres- 
ent flat charge of 25 cents. 

These provisions, according to an oral 
announcement made at the office of Sen- 
ator Moses (Rep.), New Hampshire, 
chairman of the committee, will be in- 
corporated in a bill which the commiitee 
will report to the Senate in the near fu- 
ture. The bill would amend one of the 


several House bills now before the com- | 


mittee. 

The committee also formally rejected 
the proposal embodied in Senate Bill No. 
4189, introduced by Senator Mcfvellar 
(Dem.), Tennessee, to grant special sec- 


ond-class bundle rates on shipments te | 
Previously the cominittee | 


newsdealers. 
has accepted a portion of Senator Mc- 
Kelilar’s bill after he had eliminated the 
bundle rate section and the committee’s 


vote on January 13 was in the nature of | 
previous | 


a formal confirmation of its 
action. 
Third-class rates as proposed in the 


scale accepted by the committee, in com- 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 7.) 


House se Adopts is Report 
On Waterways Bill 


All Senate Amendments to 


Rivers and Harbors Meas- 
ure Are Accepted. 


The conference report on the Rivers | 


and Harbors bill (House bill No. 11616) 


was agreed to by the House on Janv- | 


ary 13 by a record vote of 276 to 82. 

The House by its action accepted 
all the Senate amendments to the bill. 
The conference report had recommended 
their acceptance. Members of the 


House questioned whether the Senate | 


had to act on the conference report, 
when all of its amendments had been 
agreed to by the House. If the ap- 
proval of the Senate is not necessary 
then the bill will next go to the Presi- 
dent for his signature or veto. 

Projects Total $71,871,900. 


The bill as accepted by the House 
through the conference report § au- 
thorizes new projects, the total esti- | 


mated cost of which is $71,871,900. As | 


amended by the Senate and accepted 
by the House the measure provides for 
the development of waterways in many 
different sections of the country. 
Among those projects adopted by the 
bill are the following: Hudson River 
channel, intercoastal waterway from 
Beaufort to Cape Fear River, N. C.; 


Upper Mississippi River, Upper Missouri | 


River, Illinois River, Cape Code Canal, 
San Francisco Harbor, and numerous 
other projects. 

Agreement Is Unanimous. 

In initiating debate on the conference 
report, Representative Dempsey (Rep.), 
of Lockport, N. Y., chairman of the Riv- 
ers and Harbors Committee, stated that 
the Committee had unanimously agreed 
to recommend to the House the ac- 
ceptance of the conference report. 

Representative Dempsey, speaking of 
the amendment of the Senate authoriz- 
ing the appropriation of $12,000,000 for 
the improvement of the Missouri River 
between Kansas City and Sioux City, 
Iowa, stated that since the passage of the 
bill by the House, the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors had favor- 
ably reported on this development work. 


He also supported the amendments of | 


[Continued on Page 14 


, Column 6.] 





Censorship in Nicaragua 
Left to Admiral Latimer 





Rear Admiral Julian Latimer has the 
power to impose a censorship upon mes- 
sages to and from Nicaragua at any time 
he sees fit, but at present the Depart- 
ment of State is not informed of any 
censorship. This statement was author- 
ized on January 18 by Secretary Kellogg, 
when his attention was called to the fact 
that the teelgraph authorities had in- 
formed Nicaraguan Liberal representa- 
tives in Washington that their mesasges 
were again being held up by censor. 





ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON 
OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY AND WITHOUT 


Post | 
Office Department, agreed tv the elimi- | 


DAILY 


‘Batered as Second Class Matter 
the Post Office, Washington, 


Artificial Fertilizers 
Rule British Market 


Natural Nitrogens Described as 
Being Superseded By Syn- 


thetic Products. 


is now the domi- 


Synthetic nitrogen 
nating factor 


in the nitrogen-ammonia 
trade, so far as price-fixing is concerned, 
declared Dr. Milne Watson, chairman of | 
the British Sulphate of Ammonia Fed- 
eration in the course of a summary of the | 
nitrogen situation from the British view- 
point which has been made public by the | 
Department of Commerce. 

(The full text will be found on page 8). 
| Synthetic nitrogen, he pointed out, has 
taken up all the increased demand for 
nitrogenous products and has displaced | 
Chilean nitrate by about 38,000 tons of 
pure nitrogen. Mr. Watson stated that 
synthetic nitrogen now supplics 47 per 


7.] 


[Continued on Page 8, Col. 





| Bill to Give States Mineral 
Lands Reported to House 


The House Committee on Public Lands 
has reported favorably on Senate Bill 
| No. 564, confirming in States and Terri- 
tories title to lands granted by the 
| United States in the aid of common or 
public schools, as amended at the sug- | 
| gestion of the Secretary of the Interior. 
| The amended bill would include in the ! 
| grants schools sections that are mineral 
in character, with a reservation to the’ 
State of all the coal and other minerals 
in the lands. 


Representative Colton (Rep.), of Ver- | 
nal, Utah, chairman of the committee, 
in his report, states that “immediate re- | 
lief was necessary, because of costly | 
litigation over the land grants in the | 
| various States.” 








D. Cc 


| mittee on Appropriations, which drafted 


| ing the fiscal year 1928. 


| in the Budget 


| cally, 
| $8,075,000.” 


v 


Budget Estate 
For Army Cut in 
House Measure 


Appropriation Bill for 1928, 
as Reported, HoWwever, Pro- 
vides Larger Sum Than 


for Current Year. | 
The subcommittee of the House Com- 


the bill making appropriations for the 
Department of War for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, reported the meas- 
ure (House Bill No. 16249) to the House 
on January 13. The report was filed by 
Representative Barbour (Rep.), of | 
Fresno, Calif., acting chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

The measure proposed a total appro- 
priation of $257,925,518 for all of the | 
activities of the Department of War dur- 
This amount is 
a deccrease of $736,024 from the sum | 
recommended in the Budget estimates. 
The appropriation in 1927 totaled $347,- | 
198,501, or $10,727,016 less than the ap- 
propriations proposed for 1928 

“While it would appear that this bill 
carries $736,024 less than recommended 
,”’ the subcommittee reports, 
“it actually makes available $2,763,976 
more than the Budget recommends, due 
to reappropriations totaling $3,500,000. 


| The total annual permanent appropria- | 


tions made for the Department automati- | 
” the report states, “amount to 


“The point has been reached, 
mittee feels,” states the report, “where | 
if our financial situation be such as not | 
to warrant larger outlays on our mili- 


the com- 





[Continued on Page 5, Col. 3 
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| Bureau, Department of Labor, 


| work, 


| classes conducted over 


| in many cities now. 







Child Care Taught 


In School Classes 


State Directors of Maternity 
Work Tell of Such Work 
In Many States. 


Miss Agnes Hdbna, director of the 
Social Service Division of the Children’s 
in an ad- 
dress at the fourth annual conference of 
State directors of maternity and infancy 
being held at the 

in Washington, described the | 
the country for 
“little mothers” as part of the work in | 
teaching child care. 

“School girls in the seventh to ninth 
grades,” Miss Hamna said, “are being 
given instruction in the care of the baby | 
as a regular part of their school work 
These classes origi- 
nated as Little Mothers Leagues some | 





Bureau, 


years ago, and were given at that time | 





[Continued on Page 2, Col. 3.] 





Use of 


Short Wave-Length 
Discussed by Mr. Hoover | 


Extension of the range of radio broad- | 
casting down into the wave-lengths be- | 
tween 100 and 200 meters might come, 
Secretary Herbert Hoover, of the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce, stated orally, Janu- | 
ary 13, as a result of some such move 
as simultaneous broadcasting on stand- | 
ard and short wave-lengths by some of 
the large stations. 

If this were done, a body of short wave- 
length receiving sets would come into | 
use and gradually the broadcasting on | 


WASHINGTON, "FRIDAY, “JANUARY 14, 1927. 


Children’s 


those wave-lengths would be aa | 


The fundamental difficulty just now, 
stated, was the present use of sanaies 


to 10,000,000 receiving sets in this coun- | 
try which cannot take the shorter wave- 
| lengths. 
































January 14, 1927. 


Aeronautics 


F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Aeronautics, and Maj. 
Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Chief of Army 
Air Corps, tell House 


and quicker promotions. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Agriculture 


More rapid movement of sweet clover 


seed and higher prices reported by 
| growers for December over preceding 
month. 


Page 4, Col. 2 
Rise of 2.9 per cent recorded in total 
of 12 crops in United States in 1926 
over 1925, 
. Page 4, Col. 4 
Chart showing farm wage index in 
comparison with general wage level. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Canada sets import price of 45 and 
48 cents a dozen on eggs. 
Page 9, 


Col. 6 





Full text of regulation by Federal 
Reserve Board covering rediscount of 
notes for loans secured by 
compensation certificates. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

House bills ask designation of banks 
to make loans on adjusted service cer- 
tificates, and provision for loans at 4 
per cent per annum. 


adjusted 


Page 11, Col. 4 

Loans and rediscounts of 12 Federal 

Intermediate Credit Banks reported as 
of December 31. 


Page 11, Col. 2 

Department of Commerce announces 

$100,000,000 of? Canadian Dominion 
bonds will become due in 1927. 

Page 11, Col. 1 


of the United States Treasury. 
Page 11, Col. 4 
Weekly statement of condition of 
Federal Reserve Banks. 


Page 11, Col. 5 
Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 11, Col. 2 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the United 
| States Government. 
| Page 12, Col. 5 
| New books received at the Library of 
| Congress. 


Page 12, Col. 5 


. 
Chemicals 
| British authority discusses nitrogen 
industry declaring synthetic product is 
displacing natural fertilizers. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Child Welfare 


Director 





of Social 








Committee on | 
Military Affairs of need for more pilots | 


5 

1 
| 
| 

Daily statement and analysis chart | 


Service Division, 
of Children’s Bureau, describes instruc- 


| 
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Report Ord Ordered 
On Haugen Byll 


To Aid Farmer 


Favorable Action by House 
Committee Is Said 


Have Been Taken by 
13 to 8 Vote. 


Favorable report on the Haugen bill 
for farm relief (House Bill No. 15474), 
introduced by Representative Haugen 
(Rep.), of Northwood, Iowa, was ordered 
on January 13 by the House Committee 


to 


| on Agriculture, in executive session. 


Mr. Haugen, who is chairman, was 


| directed by the committee to apply to 


the Committee on Rules for a rule that 
would bring the bill into the House for 
early consideration. He said orally after 
the meeting that he hoped to have the 
Majority report ready by January 17. 

It was stated orally by other members 
that the vote stood 13 to 8. It was also 
stated that there had been “a bitter 
fight.” The bill had been in the process 


| of reading by the committee for three 


days. It was ordered reported out with- 
out amendment, according to Mr. 
Haugen. 

Representative Fort (Rep.), of East 
Orange, N. J., said he and Representa- 
tive Aswell (Dem.), of Natchitoches, La., 
both authors of other bills for farm re- 


| lief, had obtained permission from the 
| committee 


to file a minority report. 
Their report will be filed three days after 
the filing of the majority report, Mr. 
Fort says. 

“It is expected that some others of 
the dissenting members will join in the 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 








\F avorable Action on 
Bills for Navigation 


Reports Ordered on Measure 
to Codify Laws and Complete 
Construction Loan Fund. 


The Senate 
on January 13 ordered favorable reports 
without amendments on Senate Bill No. 
5085, providing for a complete codifica- 
tion of the Navigation Laws of the 
United States, and on Senate Bill No. 
3896, which would authorize the United 
States Shipping Board to complete the 
construction loan fund of $125,000,000 
authorized by the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920. Both bills were introduced by 
Senator Jones (Rep.), Washington, 
Chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

W. S. Benson and W. S. Hill, members 
of the Shipping Board, told the com- 
mitteemen that they have received 
; several recent requests for loans and 
have reason to believe additional ap- 
plications will be made. Rear Admiral 
Benson testified the board now has 





| bill would remove a five-year limita- 
4 


[Continued on Puge 14, Column 6.) 





| Senate Asks Information 
On Board of Maternity 


The Senate has adopted a resolution 
| offered by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, (Senate Resolution No. 326), 
calling upon the Secretary of Labor to 
furnish the Senate with information re- 
garding the work of the Children’s Bu- 


reau and the Board of Maternity and In- | 


fant Hygiene in connection with the 
States, under the Maternity and Infancy 
Act of 1921. Extension of appropriations 
| under the act is being considered in the 


Senate under House Bill No. 7555. 








Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classi fications. 





tion given in classes for “little mother” 
in care of childrén. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Claims 


Representative for American Bar As- 
sociation urges passage of Senate bill 
for removal of Government liens on 
property, at hearing before House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

American agent on Mixed Claims 
Commission testifies before Senate 
Committee on Alien Property bill. 


Page 11, Col. 7 
Coal 


House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce votes not to report 
out bill providing protection against coal 
shortage. 


| 
| 
| 





Page 9, Col. 2 
Commerce-Trade 


National Committee on Wood UIltili- 
zation is awarded medal for exihibit at 


| a ; fees - see 
i House Committee on Agriculture or- ee Exposition in Phila 
ders favorable report on Haugen Bill. a a 
Page 1. Col ‘Page 9, Col. 6 
| a ss : “3s of Germ: 
Cold storage holdings of apples re- Directors of German manufacturers 
ported greater than year ago. of locomotives and motor trucks com- 
| ‘ Page 4, Col. 3 ing to America seeking new ma- 
B ki chinery. 
| an ing Pag 8, Col. 4 
Owen D. Young appointed class C French exports to United States 
director and deputy chairman of board | decline. 
of directors of Federal Reserve Bank Page 8, Col. 5 
of New York. Committee named to survey do- 
Page 10, Col. mestic markets. 


Page 8, Col. 1 

Spain increases imports of agricul- 

tural implements from United States. 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Italian economic situation affected by 
credit stringency. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

See “Agriculture,” “Banking,” “Cus- 

toms,” “Electrical Industry,” “Tron and 

Steel,” “Manufacturers,” “Publishers,” 


“Railroads,” “Shipping,” “Silk” and 
“Tariff.” 
Congress 


(Extracts from proceedings of Con- 
gress are to be found under the various 
group classifications in this index.) 


Corporations 
See “Taxation.” 


Cotton 


Stocks and consumption of cotton 
in last five months of 1926 show in- 
creases over corresponding figures for 
1925 


Page 8, Col. 5 
| Senate committee votes to report 
favorably bill for census of “carry- 
over” cotton on hand Aug. 31. 


Page 4, Col. 
Court Decisions 


District Court rules ship is liable for 
damage to cargo through leakage from 
water tank, holding vessel was unsea- 


1 





worthy and owner failed to use due 
diligence in seeking out defect. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
District court upolds constitutional- 
ity of Connecticut law imposing tax on 
motor busses in interstate traffic: 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Circuit Court of Appeals rules com- 
promise of taxpayer and government 











untarily made, and reverses judgment 
below. 





Page 7, Col. 1 
of Appeals ends 25- | 
year litigation by affirming final decree 
as to validity of allied patents for sys- 
tems of car heating. 


Circuit Court 


Page 13, Col. 2 


Customs | 


Customs court sustains protest | 
against duty on beads of various mate- 
rials, entering them at 35 per cent. 
Page 6, Col. 7 

Customs Court denies free entry to 
wood decorations for hotel interiors. 

Page 6, Col. 7 | 

Customs Court holds duty on filter 

sheets properly placed at 40 per cent. 
Page 6, Col. 7 





See “Customs.” 


Education 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Hugh R. Wilson, of the Department 
of State, describes the work of the Di- 
vision of Current Information, of which 
he is the chief. 
Page 14, Col. 3 | 
House bill would provide water sup- 
ply for orphan training school in Okla- 
homa. 
Page 2, Col. 2 | 
Department of Labor describes build- | 
ing trades school in Washington which | 
does not draw color line. | 
Page 2, Col. 5 
President to address Congress Febru- 
ary 22 on movement to celebrate 200th | 
birthday of George Washington in 19532. | 
Page 14, Col. 6 | 


Electrical Industry 


2 


{ 
| 
Gain of 16.4 per cent is reported in | 
November exports of American elec- 
trical goods as compared-to same month | 
in 1925. 


Foodstuffs 


Butter market review. 


Page 9, Col. 5 


| 
| 


Page 4, Dol. 
See “Agriculture,” “Packers.” 
Foreign Affairs 
Rabbi Wise and delegation from 


American Jewish Congress lodge pro- 
test with Secretary of State against 
anti-Jewish activities in Rumania. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Hugh R. Wilson, of the Department 
of State, describes the work of the Di- 
vision of Current Information, of which 
he is the chief. 


Page 14, Col. 3 
Senator Borah in criticizing Govern- 
ment’s policy in Nicaragua, says new 
election should be held sé people could 
choose own executives. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Department of State calls attention 
to fact that constabulary post and not 
Army post was offered to Mayor 
George K. Shuler. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Department of Commerce announces 
$100,000,000 of Canadian Dominion 
bonds will become due in 1927, 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Secretary Kellogg says Rear Admiral 
Latimer has power to impose censor- 
ship in Nicaragua. 





Page 1, Col. 1 





on taxes and penaltics is valid as yol- Ho 


ted to Congress. 


| Cheyenne River Reservation. 





Committee on Foreign Affairs 
votes down proposal to question Secre- 
tary of State on Nicaragua. 
Page 3, Col. 2 | 
Gunboat to bring missionaries from | 
China. ; 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Gov't Personnel | 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Ambassador Sheffield to remain in 
Mexico. 
Page 3, Col. 


Gov't Topical iatiee 
Hugh R. Wilson, of the Department 


| of State, describes the work of the Di- 


vision of Current Information, of which 
he is the chief. 
Page 14, Col. 3 


Immigration 
House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization consider amend- | 


ments to Immigration Act, principally 
governing quotas. 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Indian Affairs 


House Bill proposes roll of Indians on 
reservations in four States be transmit- 


Page 2, Col. 1 
House bill proposes per capita pay- 
ments from tribal funds to Indians of 





Page 2, Col. 5 
House bill asks appropriation for 
study of certain Indian lands to de- 


reclamation. 
Col. 1 


fitness for 
Page 4, 


termine their 


Inland Waterways 


House passes Rivers and Harbors 
Bill by record vote. 

Page 1, Col. 1 
| 


Insular Affairs 

Statistics advised 
of Labor adjusted 
involving 9,936 


Bureau of Labor 
Philippine Bureau 
23 disputes in 1925 
workers. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

See “Sugar.” 


Insurance 


Bureau of Census reports death rate 
for 1926 in 68 cities with population of 
30,000,000 as 13.2 per 1,000. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Iron and Steel 


Statistics of German imports of iron 
and steel in first half of 1926 show re- | 
duction from imports of previous year. | 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Production of pig iron reported in- 
creased while production of raw steel 
declined in Italy during past year. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Gain of 52 per cent is noted in for- 

eign sales of German iron and steel. 
Page 9, Col. 1 

Rumania reported as producing one- 

third of its steel needs. 


Page 8, Col. 4 





| this country 






| Judiciary 7 
See “Court Decisions,” “Customs,” 


“Patents,” “Supreme Court,” “Taxa- 
tion.” 


Labor | 


Statistics advised 
adjusted | 
9,936 


Bureau of Labor 
Philippine Bureau of Labor 
23 disputes in 1925 involving 
workers. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Improved service reported on medical | 
attention provided for employes by in- | 
dustrial plants. { 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 
Chart showing farm wage index in | 
comparison with general wage level. 


Page 4, Col. 4 
Manufacturers 


Improved service reported on medical 
attentiom provided for employes by in- 
dustrial plants. ? 





| 

| 

Page 2, Col. 4 | 

Bureau of Standards is compiling | 
laws on weights and measures for use | 
of manufacturers and others. i 
Page 5, Col. 7 | 

Chart showing gain in production of |! 
methanol. | 
Page 8, Col. 2 j 

Chart showing gain in production of 
acetate of lime. : 
Page 8, Col. 5 { 


Milling | 
Canada weekly import of wheat to ' 


totaled 41,000 bushels. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Mines and Minerals 


Department of Interior denies appeai 
of Senator Cameron, the United States 
Platinum Company and other on claims | 
to certain placer mining locations in ! 
Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Death and injury rate in metals in- 
dustry. 

9 


Page 2, Col. 
National Defense 


F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Aeronautics, and Maj. 
Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Chief of Army 
Air Corps, tell House Committee on 
Military Affairs of need for more pilots 
and quicker promotions. 

Page 5, Co]. 2 | 

House bill asks credit for Navy | 
Dental Corps officers in precedence and 
promotion ratings for time served on ! 
active duty as assistant dental surgeons. 

Page 2, Col. 6 | 

Chief of Staff of Army informs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
that funds are not available for hold- 
ing joint maneuvers of Army and Navy 
this year. 





Page 5, Col. 

Commandant of Military Academy 

tells House committee 115 men were 

discharged from academy last year for 
deficiency in. studies. 


Page 5, Col. 6 | 
House bill proposes validation of title 
to Canadian properties acquired by War 
Department in connection with war- 
time contracts. 
Page 5, Col. 5 | 
Secretary of Navy submits to Con- 
[Continued on Page Phree.] 





about $58,000,000 of the fund on hand. | 
It was explained that passage of the | 





‘Mr. Borah Asks 
New Election 
In Nicaragua 


Committee on Commerce | 


|Peace in Central America, 
| Says Senator, Depends on 
People Choosing Their 


Own Executives. 


Questions Legality 
Of the Diaz Regime 


Chairman of Foreign Relations 
| Committee Also Criticizes 
Administration’s Policy 

of Intervention. 


Senator Borah (Rep.), Idaho, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, in a speech in the Senate on 
January 13, urged that the United States 
demand that the Diaz regime in Ni@&a- 
ragua call a special election to allow the 
Nicaraguan people to select their own 
executives. The Senator further advo- 
cated submitting the controversy with 
Mexico over the administration of Mexi- 
can land laws to arbitration. (The com- 
plete stenographic report of Senator 
Borah’s speech is printed on pages 3, 12 
; and 14.) 

Senator Borah asserted that Adolfo 
| Diaz, now recognized by the United 
| States as President of Nicaragua, was as 
| much a part of the Chamorro revolution 
against the Solorzano-Sacasa govern- 
| ment as was General Chamorro himself, 
| and on that premise he based his argu- 
j-nrent that President Diaz should never 
| have been recognized. He declared his 
belief that a large majority of the peo- 

ple of Nicaragua are opposed to the Diaz 
| regime and said that if the United States 
| must interfere in the domestic affairs of 
| Central America it should at least inter- 
| fere on behalf of governments supported} 


by the majority of the people of thee, 


If it be deemed inadvisable to recog-| 


| nize the Sacasa Government at present, 


Senator Borah said, after declaring ‘i 


| 
| 
countries.- 
| 
| 
! 


in his opinion General Sacasa is the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


| Mining Claims Placed 
InGrand Canyon Void 


Department of Interior Up- 
holds Decision Given by 
General Land Office. 


Claims of Senator Ralph H. Cameron, 
of Arizona, the United States Platinum 
Company and others to certain placer 
mining locations situated in the Grand 
Canyon National Park in Arizona, al- 
leged to contain platinum, gold and other 
valuable mineral deposits, have been de- 
clared null and void in a decision just 
made public by the Department of the 
Interior. 

The claims, 28 in number, overlie some 
of the principal scenic features of the 
park, including the suspension bridge 
across the gorge, parts of the Bright 
Angel Trail and the Phantom Range 
established for the accommodation of 


| the public. = 


The decision affirms a ruling of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
from whom an appeal had been taken. 
The department declared uncontradicted 
testimony in the case “convincingly 
shows that these claims have been laid 
over lands and upon geological forma- 
tion entirely barren of valuable mineral 
deposits, exhibiting no conditions favor- 
able to mineral deposition.” 

Denying the petition to reopen the 
case, the Department ruled that “the 
continued assertion of a baseless pos- 
sessory right to these lands by the appel- 
| lants and their co-defendants constitute 
| a continuing trespass and public nuis- 

ance; the public interest, therefore, de- 

mands that they be declared null and 
void.” 


The full text of the decision will 
be published in the issue of Janu- 
ary 15. 

American Gunboats to Take 


Missionaries From China 


American gunboats of the Yangtze 
| River patrol will undertake the evacua- 
tion of American and British missionaries 
from the Chinese Province of Szechewan, 
Curtis D. Wilbur, Seeretary of the Navy, 
announced orally on January 13, upon 
receipt of information from Admiral 
C. S. Williams, commander- -in- chief of 
the Asiatic fleet. 


Admiral Williams’ report, filed imme- 
diately with his arrival at Shanghai, 
said that British vessels were not avail- 
able for the transport of the refugees as 
far as Ichang on the Yangtze River, but 
will be used below Ichang. Two hundred 
American missionaries and 500 British 
make up the number to be evacuated 
from Szechewan Province, the report te 
| the Department of the Navy stated, 
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Prohibition 
Legislation 
ists’ Counsel 


Argues Against Bill 
For Liquor Monopoly 


Druggi 


Tells House Committee Re- 
tail Cost of Medicinal Spir- 
' its Would Be Increased if 
Proposal Is Adopted. 


Eugene C. Brokmeyer, General Attor- 
ney for the National Retail Druggists’ 
Association, appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on January 
13, and opposed the enactment of the 
pending medicinal liquor corporation bill 
(House Bill No. 15601). The committee 
expects to conclude its public hearings 
on January 14. The bill is sponsored by 
Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in charge of prohibition 
enforcement. 

The measure, which is sponsored in the 
House by Representative Green (Rep.), 
of Council Bluffs, Ia., proposes the cre- 
ation of a quasi-Federal corporation to 
control the manufacture and distribution 
of medicinal whisky. : 

As now planned, the original direc- 
torate of the corporation would be named 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
empowered to issue gold certificates, pre- 
ferred and common stock to finance the 
purchase of existing liquor 
the manufacture of new stocks. As the 
securities are retired, the bill provides, 
the control of the company would pass 
from the directors appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to others 
elected by the stockholders. 


Objections Summarized. 


The objections of the retail druggists 
generally, Mr. Brokmeyer said, were 
that— 


| 
| 


3928) 


Education 


Fund Is Sought to Provide 
Water for Orphans’ School 


An appropriation of $12,000, to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to provide 
an adequate water supply for the Se- 
quoyah Orphan Training School, Chero- 
kee County, Oklahoma, would be author- 
ized in a bill (House Bill No. 16207) just 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Hastings (Dem), of Tahlequah, 
Okla. 


Accidents Reduced 


In Metals Industry | 


| were actually looking after their small 


Bureau of Mines Reports 
Drop in Death and Injury 
Rates for 1925. 


Reductions in both the death and in- 
jury rates from accidents in the metal- 
lurgical industry in the United States 
during 1925 is announced in a statement 
that is just issued by the Bureau of 
Mines of the Department of Commerce, 
based upon reports received by it from 
operating companies. 
full text, follows: 


Increased employment and a better | 


| safety record in 1925 in the metallurgical 


stocks and |; 


industry in the United States were indi- 
cated by reports from operating compa- 
nies to the Bureau of Mines. The indus- 
try as a whole employed 58,935 men, or 
2,739 more than in 1924. The death rate 
from accidents at the plants was reduced 
from 0.87 per thousand employes in 1924 


jury rate per thousand employes was re- 
duced from 131 to 116. These injury 
rates include all accidents serious 


| enough to disable a workman beyond the 
| remainder of the day on which the acci- 


1. The proposed law would double the 


cost of medicinal spirits to retail drug- 
gists and to the consuming public by 
providing for the elimination of the 
wholesale druggist as a factor in distri- 
bution. 

2. The proposed law would eliminate 
competition in manufacture with the re- 


sult that neither retail druggists nor the | 


consuming public would be assured su- 
perior brands, or quality, of medicinal 
spirits. 

3. Under such a law, the price of med- 
icinal spirits would become prohibitive 
except for the rich, further diversion of 
alcohol for beverage purposes would be 
inevitable and more restrictive legisla- 
tion and burdensome administration 
would result against retail druggists 
who do not dispense medicinal spirits as 
well as those who do would be necessary. 

4. Control of the corporation would 
be in the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
bankers who financed it, and the distil- 
lers and whisky brokers holding a ma- 
jority of the stock, in the first instance, 
and the richest ‘“bootleggers” in the 
country who might acquire a majority of 
the stock, in the last analysis. 

5. The law would be injurious to re- 
tail druggists, because by eliminating 
wholesale druggists as distributors, it 
would deprive the retailers of an exist- 
ing and necessary source of credit. 

6. It would hamper retail druggists 
in securing supplies when and as needed 
without the services of wholesale drug- 
gists as distributors. 


Monopoly Called Unwise. 

7. The law would create a government 
monopoly of the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of medicine . “wrong 
in principle, unwise as a public policy 
and a dangerous precedent under a dem- 


dent occurred. 


Reports in Three Classes. 

The accident agp were grouped into 
three classes: 1., those for ore dressing 
plants; 2, those for smelting plants (ex- 
clusive of the steel industry); and 3, 
those for auxiliary works,- including 
yards, shops and construction work. The 
records for ore-dressing plants alone 
showed a reduction in the fatality rate 
from 1.24 per thousand employes in 1924 
to 1.00 per thousand in 1925. 
fatal injury rate per thousand employes 
was lowered from 156 to 131. The injury 
rate for smelters was 113, the same as 
in the previous year, but the fatality rate 
increased from 0.55 to 0.63. While this 
fatality rate for 1925 was higher than in 
1924, it was lower than in any other pre- 
vious year for which records are avail- 
able—that is, it was lower than since 
1913, when accident reports for smelting 


| plants were first collected by the Bureau 


} man than in 1924. 


ocratic form of government, if not un- | 


constitutional.” 

In his final argument, Mr. Brokmeyer 
asserted that “because whisky 
tutes about 1 per cent of the intoxicat- 
ing liquors of all kinds anaually with- 
drawn under Government permit for 
medicinal and industrial purposes, the 
proposed legislation could have no ap- 
preciable effect on prohibition enforce- 
ment, except to make it more difficult 
by encouraging the greater diversion of 
alcohol to beverage purposes as a re- 
sult of the prohibitive price of whisky.” 

Michael F. Costello, an attorney of 
Pawtucket, R. I., told the committee 
that passage of the bill is the ‘‘only hope 
the poor fellow has to get out of the 
hole.” Mr. Costello cited his experi- 
ence in purchasing 125 barrels of 
whisky in 1918 at a cost of $25,000 as 
an investment. 

The whisky now valued at only 
about $4,000, he declared and if the 
bill is not passed his entire investment 
will be wiped out within six months 
when the warehousemen foreclose for 
unpaid none cneryee. 


is 


Relief i. Asked for Viettene 
Of Flood in the South 


consti- | 


Relief for the destitute persons in the | 


districts overflowed by 
River in Alabama and Mississippi, 1s pro- 


posed in a bill (House Bill No. 16178) | 
Rankin | 
The bill would | 


introduced by Representative 
(Dem.). of Tupelo, Miss. 
authorize an appropriation of $100,000, 
to be used by the Secretary of War t 
purchase quartermaster stores and sup- 
plies. 


Bill Asks Roll ef hides 


Be Presented to Congress 
A bill (House Bill No. 16211) just in- 
troduced in the House by Representative 
Williamson (Rep.), of Custer, S. D., 
would authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to transmit to Congress a roll of 
the Indians on the Rosebud, Pine Ridge, 
Cheyenne River, Crow Creek, Lower 
Brule, Standing Rock, Santee, and Fort 
Peck reservations, located in the States 
ef South Dakota. North Dekota, Ne- 
braska and Montana. 


the Tombigtree | 


of Mines. The fatality rate for auxiliary 
works reached a new low record, with 
the exception of 1919. Only eight men 
were killed in 1925, the fatality rate per 
thousand employes being only 0.41, as 
compared with 1.08 in 1924 and 0.31 in 
1919. 

Ore-dressing plants employed 16,945 
men in 1925, about 1,200 
in 1924. The volume of employment 


was equal to 5,124,733 man days, an } 


average of 302 workdays per man, or 
5 days less per man than in the pre- 
ceding year. Smelting plants employed 


A total of 8,980,514 man days was 
worked, representing an average of 357 
workdays per man, 5 days more per 
The number of em- 
ployes at auxiliary works was 16,846, 


an increase of 1,326 over the previous | 
The number of man days worked 


year. 
was 5,843,923 indicating an ayerage of 
347 workdays per man during the year, 
or 6 days more per man than in 1924. 
Accidents Traced to Falls. 

The total number of accidents of all 
classes at ore-dressing plants was 2,- 
232, and of these the principal causes 
were falls of persons, falling objects, 
machinery other than tables or jigs, 
hand tools, nails and splinters, flying 
pieces of rock from sledging or crushing, 
and crushers, rolls, or stamps. 
records for smelting plants showed that 
the main causes of accidents were burns 
from matte, slag, or molten metal, flying 
or falling objects, hand tools, falls of 
persons, haulage, and machinery other 
than cranes. At auxiliary works the 
accidents were caused mainly by falling 
objects, hand tools, falls of persons, 
nails and splinters, and machinery. 

Of the 7,755 deaths and personal in- 
juries during the year, 44 resulted in 
the death of the injured employes, five 
caused permanent total disability, 226 
caused permanent partial disability, 1,- 
902 caused temporary disability lasting 
more than 14 days, 
temporary disability lasting more than 
the remainder of the day 
which the accident occurred but not 
more than 14 days. 


| Death Rate for Cities 


Is 13.2 Per Thousand 


| Figures for 1926 Show 391,614 


| bered 391,614, or 13.2 


Fatalaties Reported Among 
30,000,000 Persons. 


The total deaths in the urban registra- 
tion area of the United States (with a 
population of 30,000,000) in 1926 num- 


| ing to the compilation of the Bureau of 
| the Census, made public by the Depart- 


ment of Commerce on January 13. The 


| deaths under one year in the period were 
| 45,766, representing an infant mortality 


' 


of 71, which is equal to that of 1925. 
The weekly health index for the seven 
days ended January § 


tration area, or 14.7 per 1,000. The full 
text of the official summary of the weekly 
figures follows: 

“Telegraphic returns from 68 cities 
with a total population of 30,000,000 for 
the week ending January 8 indicate a 


| out satisfactorily in fact, 


The statement, in | 


The non- | 


| sicians, 


more than | pyr, Ralph W. Lobenstine, chairman of 


AEG: foes, : 
| Which he had undertaken as to the pos- | casoline, the use of radioactive paints in 





| Hall, 


and 5,578 caused | 


or shift on | 


| Ohio. 


| the lowest for 


| These data, it is pointed out, 


per 1,000, accord- | 


reports 8,444 | 
deaths in the 68 cities of the urban regis- | 
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Instruction Given 
To School Girls in 


Caring for Babies 


‘Classes for “Little Mothers” 
Described at Conference of 
State Directors of Mater- 

* nity Work. 


[Cc snaiene from Peas 1.) 


after school hours to those girls who 


brothers and sisters at home. It was 
thought then that not only would the 


| girls’ own practices benefit as a result of 
| their study, but that their mothers would 


This did not work 
and the idea 
behind the teaching at the present time 


be reached as well. 


is to train the girls in a wholesome and 
intelligent attitude toward this most im- | 


portant activity of their adult life. 
“Different schools stress different parts 
of the program in these classes, but the 
practical side receives attention in neariy 
all of them. The girls have life-sized 


Hospitalization 
In Industry 


ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 


AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Public Health 


More Hospitals, With Improved Services, 


Found Maintained by Industrial Plants 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Says Some Care for Health of 
Entire Families of Employes. 


The extent and quality of service of 
emergency hospitals of industrial plants 
is shown in a statement just issued by 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the | 
Department of Labor, giving the results | 


| of a field study of the personnel activi- 





dolls to work with, or even, where the | 


mothers cooperate, real babies. They 
learn to dress these miniature persons, to 


of sleeping, eating, out door airing, and 
playtime; to plan their clothes and pre- 
pare their food. They learn the impor- 


| tance of the fundamental rules of hy- 


giene—cleanliness, fresh air, good food, 


ya | sufficient rest. 
to 0.66 per thousand in 1925 and the in- | 


Care of Sick Baby Taught. 

“They learn first aid and simple care 
of the sick baby. They are still young 
enough to have an interest in dolls, and 
a lively interest in babies, and the en- 
thusiasm they develop spills over into 
their homes and those of their friends 
and neighbors. 


“Advanced classes are sometimes or- 
ganized for the older girls in the last two 
years of high school.” 

Dr. Robert L. De Normondie, of Bos- 
ton. instructor in obstetrics at Harvard 
Medical School, in an address, discussed 
methods of conducting maternal mor- 
tality studies. 

Dr. Annie Veech, of Kentucky, told 
of the successful post-graduate courses 
for physicians of her State, conducted 
by Dr. Alice Tallant, consulting ob- 
stetrician of the Children’s Bureau. 
Dr. Tallant was invited by Kentucky to 
make a tour of the State, and to give 
a series of lectures on obstetrics be- 
fore 10 county medical societies, and 
to groups of rural doctors: She stressed 
the importance of such work in the coun- 
try and mountain districts, where, it 
was explained, the lacal practitioner is 
under such pressure of work that it is 
almost impossible for him to go away 
for up-to-date information. 

The Tioga County 
New York, where maternity nurses were 
sent to cooperate with the county phy- 
was described in a paper by 


the Medical Advisory 
Maternity Center 
City of New York. 
no hospitals, 


‘Board of the 
Association of the 

Tioga County has 
and many of the women 


1 ; patients came more than 20 miles to 
25,144 men, or 203 more than in 1924. 


the clinic. In two years’ time, said 
Dr. Lobenstine, the nurses made 3,293 
home visits, while 902 visits were made 
to the centers by the patients them- 
selves. ' 
No Deaths Recorded. 
The most interesting fact brought out, 


he stated, was that not # single mother | against but the introduction of new sub- 
the care of the 


nurses ri i = i 
es during the period of the demon- | sequences to the workman which are not 


Discussion of the paper was conducted | foreseen by the industry or which have 


who had been under 
stration, died when her baby was born. 


by Dr. M. Luise Diez, Associate Director 


of the Division of Maternity, Infancy | 


and Child Hygiene, New York. 
Dr. 


American Association of Obstetricians 


Demonstration, 


Maternal Welfare, | 


| also benefited those employed 


| study 


ties of about 450 establishments in many 
branches of industry in the United 
States. 

According to the bureau, nearly 
000,000 workers were employed by the 


” 
a> 


| 407 companies listed as providing medi- | 


cal service, the work of the plant hos- 
pitals ranging from the care of accident 
and emergency medical cases only, to 
complete medical treatment which fre- 
quently includes members of families 
of employes. 

Industrial Fields Listed. 

The establishments represented in the 
included automobiles, boots and 
shoes, chemical and allied products, cloth- 
ing and furnishings, electrical supplies, 
fine machines and instruments, food prod- 


| uets, foundries and machine shops, iron 


and steel, coal and other mining, offices, 


| ore reduction and smelting, paper and 


| paper goods, printing and 
} bathe them, to plan their daily scheduies | to: 1 P € 


publishing, 


power and telephones) steam and elec- 
tric railroads, rubber and composition 
goods, stores and textiles. 

The statement, in part, follows: 

“A study of the personnel activities 


carried on in various types of manufac- | 


turing industries and in commercial and 
transportation enterprises has been made 


recently by the United States Bureau of | 


Labor Statistics. Information regarding 
these activities, secured from employers 
in about 450 establishments in different 
sections of the country, indicates the lines 
along which personnel work has devel- 
oped during recent years as compared 
with conditions 10 years ago, when a 
similar study was made by the bureau. 
Development Noted. 


“It appears from the present study 
that there has been a quite definite devel- 
opment in industrial medical work, the 
provision of adequate hospital facilities 
being much more general now than at 
the time the previous study was made. 
Workmen’s compensation laws have un- 
doubtedly been an important factor in 
the development of industrial hospital 
service, since in a hazardous industry 
it is necessary to provide immediate and 
efficient care if the results of accidents 
are to be minimized. On the other hand, 
the benefits of this care have been so 
obvious that in many instances it has 
been carried far beyond the immediate 
needs of the industry, and the work has | 
been extended to the supervision of the 
general health of the workmen. 

“In nonhazardous industries this has 
been especially true. Undernourished 
employes are given special attention; the 
dangers of approaching old age are 
guarded against; the periodic examina- 
tion is either required or employes are 


| 


satisfactory operation of the business. 
“While the necessity for caring for the 
health of employes is just as urgent in 
smaller establishments, there is fre- 
quently either complete lack of first-aid 
provisions or the care extended is of a 
very superficial character. This is neces- 
sarily so as far as the individual plant 
is concerned, as the costs of reaily satis- 
factory medical service are prohibitive 
for small concerns. The provision of 
adequate medical service in such estab- 
lishments presents, therefore, a real 
problem, about the only solution of which 
seems to be the ogganization of a medical 


; Service by a group of industries whose 


| 
\ 
| 





| 


urged to report for it; and chronic con- 


ditions are treated or employes are re- 
ferred to the proper specialists or hos- 
pitals for the needed care. 


| 


“The results of special fesearch have | 


in 


| dustry, although sometimes not until a 
| new process or substance has taken its 


toll of the lives or health of the work- 


men. 


| industry is widespread. 


| 
| 


George Clark Mosher, chairman of | 
| the Committee on 


} 
| 


and’ Gynecologists, reported on a study | 


sibility of making the infection of 
mothers at the time of their children’s 
birth reportable. Forty per cent of all 
the mothers who die at such a time, he 
said, do so as a result of these infections 


Must Guard Against Poisons. 


in- | 


| 
D 
| 


“The use of poisonous substances in | 


The dangers of 


many of these are known and guarded |! 


stances very often involves serious con- 


plants are near enough together to ake 


| feasible the sharing of the services of an 
| industrial physician or the provision of 


a central hospital. 

“The establishments scheduled by the 
bureau in the present study were in the 
main large ones, only a very small 
number having fewer than 300 employes, 
while many of them employed thousands 
of workers. A total of 448 companies 
was found to be carrying on enough per- 


| sonnel work of various kinds to war- 


public utilities (gas, electric light and | rant securing a schedule. 


In some cases 
a large number of plants of one com- 
pany or corporation have been counted 
but once since the information in these 


| cases has been given by the company 


for the plants as a whole without regard 
to their location or distance from each 
other or the varying conditions they have 
to meet. 

Improveient Reported. 

“Nearly 2,000,000 workers were em- 
ployed by the 407 companies listed as 
providing medical service and the prog- 
ress which has been made during the 
past 10 years in the quality of the serv- 
ice rendered is shown by the fact that 
of the 375 plants which were reported 
in the 1916 study as having some sort 
of provision for treatment of their em- 
ployes, 110 had first-aid equipment only, 
consisting of first-aid cabinets and some- 
times cots, stretchers, and pulmotors, 
while in the present study 373 had one 
or more treatment rooms and only 34 
the limited first-aid equipment. 

“There can be no question that indus- 
trial medical service offers an oppor- 
tunity for really constructive work. If 
the service rendered is that of mere 
“finger-wrapping” its usefulness is 
strictly limited, but if the opportunity 
is utilized to study conditions which de- 
velop among large groups of people 
closely associated in their daily work or 
to learn what are the effects of poten- 
tially harmful substances, many of which 
have not yet been fully investigated, the* 
service can result not only in a distinct 
contribution to the well-being of a par- 
ticular group but may add also to the 
sum total of scientific knowledge. 

“Whether or not the possibilities of 
the service are realized, however, depends 
both upon the qualifications of the physi- 
cians in charge and upon the degree of 
encouragement given by the employer.” 


Trades Are Taught 
W ithout Color Line | 


epartment of Labor Calls 
School in Washington 
Novel Experiment. 


The Department of Labor, in a state- 


| ment just made public, describes a build- 


ing trades school in Washington, D. C., 


|in which both white and colored are 


not been sufficiently investigated before | 


the new process was installed or the new 
product developed. 

“Recent examples of such processes, 
the introduction of which has been at- 
tended by loss of life and great suffer- 
ing on the part of the injured employes, 


taught as a “novel experiment success- 
fully demonstrating its worth.” The 
statement, in full text, follows: 

A novel experiment is successfully 
demonstrating its worth in this city in 
the form of a building trades school, lo- 


| cated at 710 O Street N. W., in which 


are the manufacture of tetraethyl lead | e : 
| and tile-setting are being taught daily ! 


| the painting of watch and clock dials, 
| and the use of phosphorus in the manu- 


| facture of fireworks. 


from lack of proper care and cleanliness. | 


“Training the obstetrical nurse” was 
the subject presented by Miss Carrie M. 
president of the National League 
of Nursing Education. She stated the 
necessity for beginning to give nurses 
more adequate obstetrical education, and 
for the development of courses in mid- 


| wifery for graduate nurses in this coun- | 


try. Such training has been given in 
England for some time, she said. Dis- 
cussion was by Miss Elizabeth F. Miller, 
R. N., State Department 


p 
o1 


| Pennsylvania. 


, as against 15.3 for 


mavtaliny rate of 14.7 


| the corresponding week of last year. The 


highest rate (24.4) appears for Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the lowest (6.0) for Canton, 
The highest infant mortality rate 
(149) appears for San Diego, Calif., 
Norfolk, Va., which re- 
ported no infant mortality.” 

The announcement calls attention to 
the figures supplied by the industrial in- 
surance companies for the same week. 
“furnish 
each week a valuable index of mortality 
for comparison, with the mortality rates 
for cities.” The announcement states, 
however, that “the industrial insurance 
data are not strictly comparable with 


' the general mortality data, since in ad- 
, vanced old age few are insured, 
' about 75 per cent of the death claims 


and 


relate to deaths which occurred at earlier 
dates than those represented by the 
mortality reports from cities.” 

In the week ending January 8, there 


| were 66,407,940 such insurance policies 
| in force and 11,467 death claims, 
| rate of 9 per 1,000.,In the corresponding | 


or 


week of 1926, there were 62,646,7¢4 poli- 


| cies in force and 12,931 deaths, or a rate 
! of 10.8 per 1,000. 


, 


| dangers 


Numerous cases 
of benzol poisoning occurred following 


the greatly increased use of benzol after , 


before its effects were thor- 
investigated, and although the 
of lead poisoning are 


the war 
oughly 


| known and its early recognition is now 
| possible, many cases of lead poisoning 


| 


which might be prevented still occur. 
“Nor do these things occur only in the 
small plants which are unable to afford 
an adequate medical service; 
organizations with ample resources have 


| failed to take the necessary measures to 
| prevent such occurrences. 


Welfare, | 


Taught by World War. 
“The World War taught much in re- 
gard to the care of wounds which has 
been utilized in industry, while the last 


| decade has seen developments in the field 
! of public health which have been re- 
| flected in the care which is being taken 


| of the health of the workers. 
and | 


Health 
has been and is being popularized in this 
country. 

The tuberculosis and cancer campaigns 
have had an educational effect and there 


; has been something of a movement on 


the part of medical organizations to 


| teach the public the value of prevention 


| physician has had a share. 
union organizations, too, are beginning | 


—a movement in which the industrial 
The trade- 


| to realize that they can do something to 


improve the physical condition of their 


members as witnessed by the accomplish- | 


| ments of the Union Health Center and of 
| the more recently organized Workers’ 


| Health Bureau in New York. Altogether | 
; the Cheyenne River Reservation from 


it may be said that the past 10 years 
have seen a decided extension in the 


| medical service maintained for industrial 


a | 


workers. 

“First-aid or emergency hospitals are 
found in all types of industries, as it is 
quite generally recognized wherever any 
considerable number of persons is em- 
ployed, that they are necessary 


to the 


well | 


bricklaying, plastering, cement work, 
to a class of 15 white and 15 colored ap- 
prentices. The actual course may be 


covered in three months, with an addi- 


Credit on Promotion List 
Sought for Navy Dentists 


Authority for the crediting of the 


time served by officers of the Dental 


| 


tional month of practical experience on | 


an actual job. Up to the present time 
41 students have completed the course 
and are now at work on jobs at wages 
of from $10 to $18 a day. 


With building activities on the increase 


in Washington, 


| the director of the school to interest 12 


even ' 


of the larger building construction com- 
panies, who have agreed to employ grad- 
uates on their work. The instructors are 


| all journeymen mechanics and teach by 


| scientific methods of trade 
| through the job-analysis plan. 





instruction, 


sons, augmented by practical work, in- 


| clude such subjects as The History of 


Brickmaking and Bricklaying, The Manu- 
facture of Bricks, The Bond in Brick 


ete. Materials and equipment are in- 
cluded in the tuition fee of $100. 
Graduates are reported as being at 


| work on construction jobs in a number 


of cities in the East; and those who re- 


it has been possible for | 


The les- , 


| Work, Unit Operation, Width of Walls, | 


main in the Washington district are rea- | 


sonably sure, upon graduation, of imme- 
diate employment. 


The school appar- | 


ently meets a long-felt need as a substi- | 


tute for apprenticeships, and is stimu- 


lating the supply of trained workmen in | 


the trades named above. 


Per Capita Payments 


Sought for Indian Tribe | 


Per capita payments to the Indians of 


their tribal funds in the Treasury would | 


be authorized in a bill (House Bill No. 
16212) just introduced in the House by 
Representative Williamson (Rep.), of 
Custer, S. D. The bill provides that the 
Secretary of the Interior make payments 
in his discretion and under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe. 


Corps of the Navy on active duty as as- 
sistant dental sugeons, in the determin- 
ing of their service for precedence and 
promotion, would be given in a bill 
(House Bill No. 16214) just introduced 
in the House by Representative Burdick 
(Rep.), of Newport, R. I. 


Would Make Better 


Veterans’ Hospitals 


General Frank T. Hines Tes- 
tifies on Plans to In- 
crease Facilities. 


Testimony pertaining to the enlarge- 
ment of the hospital facilities of the Vet- 
erans Bureau was heard at a _ recent 
meeting of the Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on World War Vet- 
erans Legislation. 

General Frank T. Hines, Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, in his testimony, 
outlined the plans of the Bureau for im- 
provement in hospital facilities through- 
out the country, which will be carried 
out, if the Johnson Hospital Bill, pro- 
viding an appropriation of $16,000,000 
for this purpose, meets with the approval 
of Congress. General Hines discussed 
each individual project in the various 
States, stating the reasons for the im- 
provement in the facilities of hospitali- 
zation, his general reason being that the 
load was increasing all over the country. 

Programs Are Compared. 

Comparing the programs of the Bu- 
reau with that of the American Legion, 
General Hines said: “The program out- 
lined by the Veterans’ Bureau is in prac- 
tical accord with that outlined by the 
American Legion.” 

Representative Rankin (Dem.), of Mis- 
sissippi, stated that it was his opinion 
that it would be far better to improve 
the hospitals now in use, rather than to 
undertake to build new ones, to save a 
great amount of expense. 

Senator Sackett (Rep.), of Louisviile, 
Ky., and Senator George (Dem.), of 
Vienna, Ga., appeared at the meeting in 
support of the program outlined by the 
American Legion, pertaining to their re- 
spective States. 

Time Limits Testimony. 

John Thomas Taylor, National Execu- 
tive Officer of the American Legion, and 
other national officers of the Legion ap- 
peared at the meeting to testify before 
the committee, but due to the length of 
General Hines’ testimony, they were un- 
able to do. 

Representatives Upshaw (Dem.), of 
Georgia; Summers (Rep.), of Washing- 
ton; Miller (Rep.), of Washington; 
Thatcher (Rep.), of Kentucky, and Welsh 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, also attended 
the hearing. 

The hearings of the subcommittee will 
be resumed later when Watson B. Miller, 
National Executive Committeeman of 
the American Legion, will place before 
the subcommittee the program approved 
by the Legion. 


Bill Provides Utilization 
Of Hospital for Veterans 


An amendment to the World War Vet- 
erans Act of 1924, authorizing the Di- 


rector of the Bureau to utilize on a con- | 


tract basis the facilities of the Roosevelt 
American Legion Hospital at Battle 
Creek, Mich., is proposed in a bill (House 
Bill No. 16107), just introduced in the 
House by Representative Hooper (Rep.), 
of Battle Creek, Mich. 
would amend Section 202 of the Act. 


The measure | 
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Welfare 


Influenza Epidemic 
In Europe Declared 
Of Mild Character 


Fatalities Occurring Mostly 
Among Aged People, Says 


Public Health Serv- 
ice Report. 


The epidemic of influenza which has 
pervaded some parts of Europe in recent 
weeks is mostly of a benign character, 
with fatalities occurring mostly among 
aged persons, the United States Public 
Health Service announced January 13, 


after receipt of cabled information from 
the Health Section of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. 

Prevalence of the disease is reported 
in Holland, Belgium, Norway, with epi- 
demics in Jutland, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, France and Spain, although gen- 
erally of a mild nature. On the other 
hand Sweden, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Scotland and Ireland reported no 
unusual ae of the infection. 


Influenza prevalence reached its maxi- 
mum in Paris in the middle of December, 
during which month 3832 deaths from 
influenza and 1,300 deaths from respira- 
tory diseases to the 
League. 

The full text of the Public Health 
Service’s statement follows 

Official telegraphic faee mation now 
received regularly by the Health Section 
of the Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions shows no unusual prevalence of in- 
fluenza in Sweden, Germany Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, Scotland or Ireland. A 
mild form of the disease is prevalent in 
Holland, Belgium and Norway. An epi- 
demic of the disease, mostly mild in char- 
acter, is reported in Southern Jutland 
The epidemic in 


were reported 


and Fyen in Denmark. 
Switzerland was highest in Basle, 
Geneva and Bern. It is now decreasing. 
The deaths occurred mostly among old 
persons. 

Deaths in England Increase. 

The disease is prevalent in central, 
eastern and southern France. It reached 
its maximum in Paris the middle of De- 
cember. During December 332 deaths 
from influenza and 1,300 deaths from re- 
spiratory diseases were recorded in 
Paris. In England the general death 
rate increased during the last week in 
December, but serious prevalence of in- 
fluenza was not reported. 

In Spain the disease is generally 
benign. The epidemic started at the be- 
ginning of December in the northeastern 
provinces and reached Madrid three 
weeks ago. The League of Nations has 
not notified of any frontier measures. 


Nearly All Smallpox Cases 
Said to Be Unvaccinated 


| 


| In 10,000 smallpox cases reported® itt’ 
| 17 States and the District of Columbia 
| in 1925, more than 90 per cent of the 
afflicted persons had never been vacci- 
nated, thus tending to indicate that small- 
pox is a “preventable disease,” according 
to information just received by the 
United States Public Health Service from 
the American Association for Medical 
Progress. 

The information, based on computa- 
tions by the Association for Medical 
Progress, also stated that about 7 per 
cent of the 10,000 cases of smallpox had 
been vaccinated seven to fifty years pre- 
| viously, leaving less than 2 per cent who 
had been vaccinated within seven years 
| prior to their contraction of the disease. 
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Foreign Affairs 





Philippine Bureau 
Of Labor Settles 23 


Disputes in Year 





Controversies in 1925 In- 
volved 9,936 Workers; Ac- 
tivities of Organization 
Reviewed. 


Twenty-three industrial disputes in- 
volving 9,936 workers and growing out 
of the questions of wages, alleged ill 
treatment and dismissals, were adjusted 
in the Philippines Islands in 1925, ac- 
cording to an analysis of the work of 
the Bureau of Labor of the Department 
of Commerce and Communications of’the 
Philippines in that year, received by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and just made public. 

Of the disputes adjusted, 19 were said 
to be in favor of the workers and four 
in favor of the employers. The number 
of days lost in 17 of the disputes, due 
to stoppage or suspension of work, was 
approximately 156,917 and the loss in 
wages was 187,617 pesos, equivalent to 
$93,809. 

The full text of the summary, as made 
public by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
follows: 

The work‘of the Philippine Bureau of 
Labor, whether prescribed by law or 
merely understood, is to see to the en- 
forcement of existing laws relating to 
labor and capital and to promote the en- 
actment of new legislation for the benefit 
of the workers; to collect and publish 
statistical data relating to labor; to in- 
spect all workshops and other labor cen- 
ters and take proper legal steps to in- 
sure the protection of the lives and health 
of the workers; to assist the workers to 
secure just compensation for their serv- 
ices and the indemnity prescribed by law 
for injuries resulting from accidents; to 
bring about the settlement of labor dis- 
putes or avert them if possible; to or- 
ganize free public employment agencies; 
to promote interisland migration and the 
distribution of the population of the 
Philippine Islands so as to colonize un- 
occupied land; and to supervise contracts 
of laborers for service abroad. 

Solves Farm Problems. 

Under instructions from the Govern- 
ment, or upon the request of the inter- 
ested parties, the bureau also intervenes 
in conflicts between agricultural land- 
owners and their tenants, making the 
necessary investigations and arranging 
settlements. 

In connection with its supervision of 
contracts with laborers for service 
abroad, it is the duty of the bureau to 
prevent the making of contracts with 
minors under 15 years of age, and with 
minors of 18 years of age without the 
consent of. their parents or guardians. 
Attention.is given to the clothing sup- 
plied to contract laborers, especially if 
they are going to a climate requiring 
heavier clothing than is worn in the 
Philippines, and aiso to the sanitation of 
the ships in which these laborers travel. 
In September, 1925, the director made 
an investigation of the operation of the 
contract system and of the living condi- 
tions of Yilipino contract laborers in 
Hawaii. 

Since 1913 the island legislature has 
been allotting funds for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining agricul- 
tural colonies and the encouragement of 
interisland migration, in order to make 
a just and proper redistribution of popu- 
lation, to encourage the possession of 
small land holdings among the greatest 
number of people by means of home- 
steads, and to increase the production of 
foodstuffs such as rice, corn and other 
cereals. 

More Money Needed. 

The amount of money made available 
for this purpose is said to be inadequate, 
but, according to the director, the sys- 
tematic propaganda campaign carried on 
by the bureau of labor to induce people 
in the densely populated regions to mi- 
grate to wnoccupied public lands has met 
with enthusiastic’ response from the 
working classes, and large numbers of 
them have migrated to these lands at 
their own expense and without seeking 
the assistance of the bureau. During the 
five-year period 1921 to 1925 the bureau 
recruited and shipped to sparsely popu- 
lated regions 6,846 emigrants, the ex- 
pense incurred being 92,000 pesos 
($46,000). 

During the year 1925, 23 industrial dis- 
putes involving 9,936 workers were ad- 
justed as compared with 20 disputes in- 
volving 6,784 workers in 1924. Nineteen 
of the adjustments in 1925 were in favor 
of the workers and four in favor of the 
employer. Of the disputes which occurred 
in 1925, 12 were over the question of 
wages, the matter in dispute in the other 
cases being ill treatment, dismissals, etc. 

Seventeen resulted in a stoppage or 
suspension of work, the number of work- 
ing-days lost being about 156,917 and the 
amount of wages 187,617 pesos ($93,809), 
the corresponding losses in 1924 being 
56,725 working-days and 112,869 pesos 
($56,435) in wages. The duration of the 
disputes varied from one day to four 
weeks. Two strikes in tobacco factories, 
lasting 20 and 28 days respectively, af- 
fected 3,400 employes and caused a loss 
of 90,400 working-days and 108,480 pesos 
($54,240) in wages, representing 58 per 
cent of the total wages and working-days 
lost through strikes during the year. 

A total of 430 industrial accidents, af- 
fecting 453 workers, were investigated 
in 1925, compared with 500 accidents and 
29 injured in 1924; 48 of these accidents 
resulted in death, 15 in permanent dis- 
ability, and 390 in temporary disability, 
corresponding numbers for 1924 being 
61, 31 and 437. The largest number of 
accidents (114) occurred in building and 
construction, with 116 workers more or 
less seriously injured, and the largest 
number of fatalities (14) in the wood 
furniture, sawmill, and  lumber-yard 
group. Twenty-five accidents occurred 
in Government activities, causing the 
death of 5 of the 27 persons injured. 

The number of claims and complaints 
filed with the bureau in 1925 was 615, 
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Industrial 
Disputes 





Labor 





Index-Summary of Today's Issue 


gress draft of bill for development of 
ammunitions depot at Hawthorne, Nev. 
Page 5, Col. 5 

Capt. O. G. Murfin selected to succeed 
Rear Admiral J. R. Y. Blakely as As- 
sistant Chief of Bureau of Navigation. 
Page 5, Col. 2 

Navy Department issues chronological 
lists of landings of marine in Latin- 


American countries. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


War Department appropriation bill 

reported to House. 
Page 1, Col. 3 

See “Government Personnel.” 
Oil 

Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments on issue of responsl- 
bility for stream pollution through oil- 


well drilling. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Packers 


Frozen poultry in storage January 1 
exceeds amount on Jan. 1, 1926, by 32,- 


729,000 pounds. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


from Peoria, Ill., dismissed. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Cold storage holdings of meats. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Patents 


Three claims of invention allowed in 
application for patent on envelopes, 
striped to enable easy recognition of 
fact they are to be sent by air mail. ‘. 

Page 13, Col. 7 

Motion of defendant to dismiss suit 
for infringement of patent on device 
for cleaning presses. 


Page 7, Col. 4 
Change permitted in claims for pat- 
ent for elevator mechanism because 
wording of original was misleading. 
Page 13, Col. 4 
Patent Office allows 11 of 15 claims 
in invention for seed discharging device. 
Page 13, Col. 1 
See “Court Decisions,” “Taxation.” 


Postal Service 


New rates for third class mail mat- 
ter and fourth class matter accepted 
by Senate Committee for incorporation 
in proposed bill. 
; Page 1, Co. i 
See “Patents.” 


Prohibition 


General Attorney for National Re- 
tail Druggists’ Association opposes bill 
providing for incorporation of company 
to manufacture medicinal liquor- 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Chart showing gain in production of 


methanol. 
Page 8, Col. 2 


Public Health 


Public Health Service reports that 
90 per cent of 10,000 smallpox cases 
were without vaccination. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Bureau of Census reports death rate 
for 1926 in 68 cities with population of 
30,000,000 as 13.2 per 1,000. 


Senate adopts resolution asking for 
data on work of Children’s Bureau and 
Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Epidemic of Influenza in parts of 
Europe declared generally mild. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Committee on Foreign 


The Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House voted 8 to 7, on January 13 
against the proposal to call the Secretary 
of State before the committee for ques- 
tioning on the Nicaragua-Mexico situa- 
tion. 

At the same time it indefinitely post- 
poned action on House Resolution No. 
368, introduced by Representative Hud- 
dleston (Dem.), of Birmingham, Ala., 
which would have ordered the withdrawal 
of all armed forces of the United States 
| from Nicaragua. 

The committee voted not to meet 
January 14 on the question, and ad- 
journed subject to the call of the chair- 
man. Representative Huddleston aPp- 
peared before the committee to argue in 
support of his resolution. 

The first vote on the proposal to call 
Secretary Kellogg wefore the committee 
was a 7 to 7 tie, broken by the negative 
vote of Chairman Porter (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

On a motion by Representative Moore 











by 1,371 persons; in 1924 there “were 
688 claims and complaints, made by 
1,155 persons. Of the 365 cases decided 
in favor of the claimants in 1925, 349 
were claims for money or wages due for 
services rendered and 16 involved the re- 
turn of personal belongings, unjust treat- 
ment, etc. In cases where the matters 
were taken to court the attorney of the 
bureau of labor acted as counsel for the 
laborer free of charge. The services of 
the bureau in settling complaints are 
utilized not only by Filipinos but also by 
workers of American and other national- 
ities. 


ss vear licants for | , : 
During the year 5,106 applic | having birth certificates was found to be.-| 


work, including domestics, were regts- 
tered at the employment agencies of the 
bureau, of whom 4,469, or 88 per cent, 
were placed in employment, as compared 


with 4,673 registrations and 4,246 
[placements in 1924. 


Labor Statistics Gathered. 

The bureau of labor is instructed by 
law to visit from time to time all indus- 
trial, commercial, and agricultural es- 
tablishments, whether operated by the 
Government or by private individuals, mn 
order to collect statistical data relating 
to labor, to determine the general labor 
conditions, and to secure compliance with 
the laws governing working conditions In 
these establishments. Although the an- 
propriations for this inspection work in 


Hearing on stockyard charges filed | 


Page 2, Col. 2 | 





(CoNTINUED From Pace ONn#t.} 


Public Lands 


General Land Office to open 14,437 
acres of land in Alaska to entry. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Bill to give States mineral lands is 

reported to House. - 

| Page 1, Col. 2 


Public Utilities 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Publishers 


New rates for third class mail mat- 
ter and fourth class matter accepted 
by Senate Committee for incorporation 
in proposed bill. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Imports of paper and paper products 
in November reported less. than pre- 
ceding month, but 25 per cent greater 
than same month of 1925. 


Page 9, Col. 6 
Radio 


Secretary of Commerce discusses 
possibility of extending use of short 
| wave length in radio broadcasting. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Railroads 


Valuations of Northwestern Pacific R. 
R., Kansas City Connecting R. R., Wa- 
tertown & Sioux Falls R. R., Leaven- 
worth Depot & R. R. Co., and Tennes- 
see Central R. R. 


Page 11, Col. 5 
Hearing by Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce on bill for rail- 


of quorum. 
Page 10, Col. 2 
Attorney for Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway files brief defindng 
management of system and explaining 
reasons for receivership. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
Freights on coal from Virginia dis- 
trict to Florida points held prejudicial 
in favor of Kentucky fields. 
Page 10, Col. 6 
Value of properties of Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad as of 1916 put at 
$95,834,979. 


Page 14, Col. 7 
Summary of rate decisions by the I. 
c. 6. 





Page 10, Col. 4 
Nonprejudicial class rates to and 
from Kentucky points. 
Page 10, Col. 2 
Valuation of railoads discussed in 
House debate. 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Five railroads are valued for rate- 
making purposes. 
Page 11, Col. 3 


Reclamation 


House bill asks appropriation for 
study of certain Indian lands to de- 
termine their fitness for reclamation. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Continuation of full text of minority 

roprt on Boulder Dam project. 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Shipping 


Favorable reports ordered on Senate 


complete construction loan fund of 
Shipping Board. ‘ 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Excerpts from House debate on ap- 
| propriation for merchant marine. 

Page 8, Col. 2 
See “Court Decisions.” 





Affairs Declines 


To Quiz Secretary of State on Nicaragua 





| (Dem.), of Fairfax, Va., for the commit- 
| tee to meet January 14 on the question, 
the vote was 9 to 5 against. 


Representative Huddleston, explaining | 


his resolution, said it had as main pur- 
poses: First, to maintain the strict, neu- 
trality of this country; and, second, to 
emphasize that this country should not 
use force on behalf of rights for its citi- 
zens in other countries, where the coun- 


own citizens. 

“T feel that any other attitude on the 
part of this country toward Mexico,” he 
said, “would be an intereference with 
the independence of that country. I 
think we should treat Mexico as if she 
were a great, strong nation, able to de- 
fend herself.” 

Declaring that the United States is in 
Nicayagua for ovher purposes than pro- 
tecting the life and property of Ameri- 
cans, Mr. Huddleston quoted a passage 
from the President’s message to Con- 
gress on the subject, in which the revo- 





report 2,821 centers of labor, with 69,881 
employes, were visited, in 14 provinces, 


| way consolidations postponed for lack | 


bills to codify navigation laws and to | 


tries did not give such rights to their | 


| 








| 
| 


| said. 





including the City of Manila, the tour | 


of inspection covering 83 municipalities. 
This represents an increase over 1924, 
when 2,048 centers were visited. 


children, 130 centers of labor employing 
7,204 women and children were inspected. 
Of these workers, 1,008 were under 18 
years of age. For minors under 18 years 
of age the law requires certified copies of 
birth certificates to be presented for em- 
ployment. The number of males not 


| 80 and that of females 201, although on 


a second inspection these numbers had | 
| been reduced by 27 who furnished the | 


certificates following the first inspection. 

The bureau has allowed employers and 
| minors 30 days within which to furnish 
| these certificates, the peviod being ex- 
tended in some cases. 

The majority of women and children 
| working near machines driven by motive 
| power are required. to wear caps and 
| oon dresses to prevent acci- 
| dents. Proper seats are supposed to be 
| provided hel ths nature of the work 

permits their use. 
| during the day are urged to attend night 
! schools. 





Children who work | 


e 
Silk 
Use of rayon in Great Britain in- 
creases. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Social Welfare 


Bill introduced in House proposing 
appropriation for aid of flood sufferers 
in South. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Sugar 


Senate and House Committees are 
urged to remove export tax on sugar 
from Virgin Islands. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Supreme Court 
Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments on issue of responsi- 
bility for stream pollution through oil- 
well drilling. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Applicability of Louisiana Statute of 
limitation is involved in case appealed 
to Supreme Court of the United States. 
Page 10, Col. 3 
Journal and day call of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, January 
13-14. 
Page 14, Col. 7 


Tariff 


Change is proposed 
garlic and onions. 


in duty as_ to 


Page 4, Col. 4 
Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals denies cor- 
poration an addition to paid-in surplus 
for value of two patents received as 
gifts. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals rules. that 
where husband and wife file joint re- 
turn they can not subsequently file 
return under community property law. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

See “Court Decisions.” 


Territories 
See “Public Lands.” 


Textiles 


, Stocks and consumption of cotton 
in last five months of 1926 show in- 
creases over corresponding figures for 
1925. 

Page 8, Col. 5 


W ater Power 


Continuation of full text of minority 
report on Boulder Dam project. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Veterans 


House bill proposes to utilize facili- 


| ties of Roosevelt American Legion Hos- 


pital, Batle Creek, Mich., by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. ; 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Needs of enlarged hospital facilities 
for veterans of World War are de- 
scribed in hearing before House Com- 
mittee. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Full text of regulation by Federal 
Reserve Board covering rediscount of 
notes for loans secured by adjusted 
compensation certificates. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
House bills ask designation of banks 
to make loans on adjusted service cer- 
tificates, and provision for loans at 4 
per cent per annum. 
Page 11, Col. 4 


lution and the need of Constitutional | 


government in that country are discussed. 

“There is no right to place armed 
forces within the territory of a friendly 
nation conceded in international law,” he 


fact that there are riots in New York 
or machine gun battles among Chicago 
gangsters, does not afford justification 
for other nations to send marines there. 
If it is legal, it is only legal to the 
point where it is necessary.” 

“Who do you think should determine 
the question of whether it is necessary?” 
asked Chairman Porter. 

“The necessity must be determined by 
both parties and by the opinions of the 
world,’ answered Mr. Huddleston. 


| “There is no exact rule or limit. 


“The exercise of good faith is the 
principle. The nation that goes beyond 
it convicts itself not only of oppression, 
but of arrant hypocrisy and deceit.” 

“But do you not think,” suggested Mr. 


| Porter, “that the decision should be left 


to the commander-in-chief of our forces, 
the President of the United States, un- 
der our form of government?” 

“I do not feel,” said Mr. Huddleston, 
“that the powers of the commander-in- 
chief are unlimited under the Constitu- 


1925 was inadequate, according to the | ""- 


He criticised the wide “plenary pow- 
ers” given Admiral Latimer in the Nic- 
aragua situation, and said he believed 
Admiral Latimer had established neu- 


| tral zones and censorships, had taken 
| over the seat of government of the Lib- 





Pursuant to the provisions of the law | erals, had taken charge of ammunition, 


| regulating employment of women and | 


and in some cases had destroyed their 
munitions. 

“Don’t you think Admiral Latimer 
has used rare discretion in handling the 
situation?” asked Mr. Cole. 

“I think,” said Mr. Huddleston, “that 
if Admiral Latimer himself is doing what 


he has done for the ptotection of Amer- | 
| ican lives and interests in Nicaragua, he 


ought to be court-martialed 
cuted.” 

“How many marines are there in Nica- 
ragua?” asked Mr. Eaton. 

“Five thousand,” said Mr. Huddleston. 

“IT heard you say that on the floor of 
the House the other day,” said Mr. 
Eaton, “and I called up the commandant 


of the Marine Corps. He said there 


and exe- 


| were only 600 there, of which 300 are 


on land.” 


Mr. Huddleston characterized as 


| “dirty work” the task.undertaken by the 


United States in going into Nicaragua 
to assure the collection of debts to for- 
eign countries. Mr. Porter objected to 


| the term, “dirty work,” but Mr. Huddles- 


éon insisted upon it. 


“It has been practiced, but the | 
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rilghtful President of Nicaragua, then 
the proper course for the United States 
to pursue would be to demand that Presi- 
dent Diaz call another election. He de- 
clared there will never be peace in Cen- 
tral America until the governments there 
rest upon the approval of a majority of 
their peoples. 


Monroe Doctrine Declared 
To Have No Bearing 


The Monroe Doctrine has absolutely 
no bearing on the present controversy 


| centering in Nicaragua, Senator Borah 


declared, adding, however, that, by reason 
of propinquity, the United States has 
special interests in Central America 
which may on occasion justify action in 
that sphere. 

At the conclusion of the address, Sen- 
ator Bingham (Rep.), Connecticut, asked 


| Senator Borah whether, in view of the | 
fact that the Solorzano-Sacasa election | 


was held in an orderly manner due to 
the fact it was under the aegis of the 
United States Marines, he believed ‘an 
orderly election could be held with the 
Marines gone from the country. He 
asked Senator Borah to reconcile his 
demands that the Marines be withdrawn 


and his demands for a new election which ! | ‘ 
} are of peculiar concern to us. 


might be disorderly if the Marines were 
removed. 

Senator Borah’s reply was that the 
Marines were already.in Nicaragua and 
that he believed the election should be 
held with them there. 

Senator Lenroot (Rep.), Wisconsin, a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, said he did not propose to re- 
ply to the opposition to the administra- 
tion’s general policies, as expressed by 
Senator Borah, but wanted to comment 


on the Monroe Doctrine’s application to | right to interfere with the intendments | 


this case. 
Rights of Europeans 
Said to Be Involved 


Senator Lenroot asserted, in refuta- 
tion of Senator Borah’s statement that 
the Monroe Doctrine was not involved in 
the present situation in Nicaragua, that 
it had an important indirect application. 
He said that if the United States does 
not protect the lives and property rights 


of European governments in _ Latin- 
American States it must permit those 
governments to do so themselves. Rights 


of Europeans are distinctly involved in 
the Nicaraguan situation, said Senator 
Lenroot. 

He said he preferred to accept the 
reasons of Secretary of State Knox for 
intervention in Nicaragua in 1910 to the 
authorities advanced by Senator Borah, 
who charged that warships and Marines 
were sent at that time to protect Amer- 
ican interests exploiting the Latin Amer- 
ican Republic. 

There was an exchange of remarks 
concerning in the main the merits of the 
Sacasa claim to the presidency of Nic- 
aragua, with Senators Borah and Len- 
root, Senator Walsh (Dem.), Montana; 
Senator Norris (Rep.), Nebraska; Sena- 
tor Pepper (Rep.), Pennsylvania; Sena- 
tor Edge (Rep.), New Jersey, and Sena- 
tor Wheeler (Dem.), Montana, taking 
part. 

Following is the text of Senator Bo- 
rah’s address: 


Welcomes Opportunity 


For Public Discussion 
Mr. President, I am gratified that the 
opportunity is now presented to discuss 








in open what is known as the Nicaraguan | 


situation. This is a subject which has 


been before the Senate in one way and | 


another since 1910, but there has never 
been an opportunity heretofore afforded 
of discussing the matter in open session. 
When the treaties were here for con- 
sideration the Senate, in its wisdom, de- 
clined to permit open discussion. I am 
pleased that at last the matter may be 
discussed where I think all these ques- 
tions which involve a question of policy 
should be discussed. 

I am also gratified that the Adminis- 
tration has had the opportunity of pre- 
senting, in full, the facts and principles 
upon which it bases its actions. I think 
it was entirely proper, and it was cer- 
tainly satisfactory to me, to have the 
matter presented by those who are im- 
mediately responsible prior to the dis- 
cussion so far as I am concerned here in 
this Chamber. 

1804 

This is not a personal controversy be- 
tween, the President and myself, nor be- 
tween the Secretary of State and myself. 
I am going to discuss it with, I trust, 
entire respect not only for the character 
of the President, but for the President; 
and also the same may be said as to the 
Secretary of State. 

As I view it, it involves profoundly a 
question of national policy. It is not to 


be confined to the mere question of recog- | 
| nition of this or that particular individual 


but must necessarily take on the problem 
of under what circumstances and under 
what principles-and according to what 
policy we should proceed to deal with 
affairs not only in Nicaragua but Central 
America. 

The matter has been, as I said, before 
the Senate since 1909 and 1910. Those 


of us who have been here during that | 


period and that had to do with it long 
ago formed our opinions as to the facts 
and principles involved and the views 
which I am expressing today are views 
which I have repeatedly expressed here- 
tofore. 


Says Situation 


Fundamentally Is Same 

The situation is made interesting at 
this time by reason of the development 
of a new condition of affairs and some 
new facts coming into the controversy, 
but fundamentally it is the same as has 
heretofore been discussed. 

In passing. Mr. President, I want to 
say that I do not see, at this time, the 
application of the Monroe Doctrine to the 








; has 
| nishes us no guide with reference to deal- | 


situation. I am not going to discuss it 
at length, but I feel justified in referring 
to it as I am passing on to a discussion 
of the main subject. 

There is, at this time, no non-American 
power; no European power, seeking to 
acquire territory in Central America or 
in Nicaragua. There is no foreign 


power; non-American power, seeking in | 


any way to overthrow the Government 
of Nicaragua. I do not see in the entire 
situation any facts or circumstances 
which would justify an appeal to the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

I realize that* the American people 
praise highly the virtues and principles 


| of that doctrine, and it is characteristic 


of some people in the country, when a 


| desperate situation arises with reference 


to Central or South America, to appeal to 
the doctrine which is peculiarly dear to 
the American people. 

The Monroe Doctrine was a result of 
a controversy between hemispheres. It 
nothing whatever to do and fur- 


ing with different sections or different 
condjtions internal in any Central Amer- 
ican country. 

I know that it is often claimed that 
all these matters in Central America 


challenge that proposition at all. They 


| are of peculiar concern to us not by 


reason of the Monroe Doctrine, but by 
reason of the propinquity of those coun- 
tries to the U. S. Where we are per- 
mitted to speak in regard to it, it is 
not because some foreign governnient 
may or may not be interfering but be- 
cause we have special interests in that 
portion of the country to which I shall 
refer more particularly hereafter. But 
under the Monroe Doctrine we have no 


of any Central American country or the 
integrity of any government in Central 
America. 


Quotes From Opinion 
Of Elihu Root 


I am going to digress long enough to 
read a line or two from Mr. Root upon 
this particular phase of the Monroe Doc- 
trine: 

“The Monroe Doctrine does not assert 
or imply or involve any right on the 
part of the United States to impair or 
control the independent property of any 
American State. In the lives of nations 
as of individuals many rights unques- 
tioned and universally conceded. The as- 
sertion of any particular right must be 
considered not as exceeding all others 
but as coincident with all others which 
are not inconsistent. 

“The fundamental principleef interna- 
tional law is the principle of independent 
sovereignty. Upon that all other rules 
of international law rest. That is the 
chief and necessary protection of the 
weak against the power of the strong. 
Observance of that is a necessary con- 
dition to the peace and order of the civ- 


ilized world. By the declaration of that | 


principle the common judgment of civ- 
ilization, there is awarded to the small- 
est and weakest State the liberty of con- 
trol of its own affairs, without interfer- 
ence of any power however great. 

“The Monroe Doctrine does not in any 
way infringe upon that right. It as- 
serts the right. The declaration of Mon- 
roe was that the rights and interests 
of the United States were involved in 
maintaining a condition, and the condi- 
tions that we maintained were the inde- 
pendence of all American countries.” 

In closing his article he says: 

“A full conception of what the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is, of what it demands, and 
what it justifies, of its scope, of its 
limits, has invaded the public press and 
affected the public opinion within the 
last few years. Clamorers for national 
glory, their minds too shallow to grasp 
schemes of national expansion—invoke 
the Monroe Doctrine. ‘Thoughtless peo- 
ple who see no difference between love 
for wghts and physical force assume 
that the Monroe Doctfine is a warrant 
for interference in the internal affairs of 
the weaker nations of the new world. 
Against this supposititious doctrine many 
protests both in the United States and 
in South America have been made, and 
justly made, but to the real Monroe 
Doctrine these protests have no appli- 
tation.” 


John Quincy Adams 
Also Is Quoted 


John Quincy Adams, who was one of 
the authors of this doctrine, and who was 
Secretary of State at the time it came to 
be our national policy, said: 

“Considering the South Americans as 
independent nations, they themselves and 
no other nation have the right to dispose 
of their condition. We have no right to 
dispose of them, either alone or in con- 
junction with other nations. Neither have 
any other nations the right of disposing 
of them without their consent.” 

The Secretary of State of the United 
States in 1908 said: 

“We deem the independence and equal 
rights of the smallest and weakest mem- 
ber of the family of nations entitled to 
as mucm respect as those of the greatest 
empire, and we deem the observance of 
that respect the chief guarantee of the 
weak against the oppression of the 
strong. We neither claim nor desire any 
rights or privileges or powers that we do 
not freely concede to every American 
republic.” 

The Monroe doctrine, as it was an- 


nounced, Mr. President, as it was and | 
as it is, was as beneficial and helpful | 


to the South and Central American coun- 
tries as to the United States. The Mon- 
roe doctrine, as it was announced, could 


never have been objectionable or obnoxi- | 
ous to any South American or Central | 
It was designed solely | 


American people. 
to protect those countries and that re- 
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I do not | 














| lary. 


| Hoquiam, Wash., chairman, said that a 
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Constabulary Post 
Offered in Nicarag 


To Maj. G. K. Shule 


State Department Points Ox 
Position for Which He 


Was Considered Was 
Not in Army. 


The Department of State issued 
statement January 13 regarding the 
port that Major George K. Shuler, 1 
S. M. C., retired, had been approack 
with a view to organizing the army 
President Diaz in Nicaragua. 

Major Shuler was asked to act as 
structor ‘in the Nicaraguan constabula 
not in the army, it was pointed out. Th 
Nicaraguan Constabulary has been undé 
the instruction of an American offic 
since the election of President Solorzar 
in 1924, 

The statement follows in full: 


The Government of President Sole 
zano created a Nicaraguan constabula 
and requested the cooperation of th 
United States Government in helping 
to find a suitable man, preferably a r 
serve officer of the United States Arm 
or other man with proper qualificatio 
to act as instructor of the new constab 
The constabulary is not a brane 
of the Nicaraguan army, but is a nonpd 
litical police force. 

Accordingly, after conferring with th 
War Department, the Department g 
State suggested the name of Major Car 
ter, an American officer who had see 
service with the Philippine constabula 
Major Carter entered into a contract wit 
the Nicaraguan Government direct ani 
the United States Government had n 
control over him. He served in that ca 
pacity through the regime of Gener: 
Chamorro. 

Major Shuler Considered. 

Upon assumption of office by Pres 
dent Diaz, President Diaz desired t 
make a change and requested the De 
partment of State to suggest the nami 
of another man who would replace Majo 
Carter. The Department gave conside 
ation to President Diaz’s request and thi 
names of one or two people, includin 
Major George K. Shuler, were discussed 
but nobody has been named. 





Immigration Changes 
Under Consideration 





Amendment Governing Quota 
Are Taken Up by House 
Committee. 





Amendments to the Immigration Ad 
of 1924, governing quotas, were con 
sidered by the House Committee on Im 
migration and Naturalization, at an ex 
ecutive session on January 13. 

Representative Johnson (Rep.), o 
agreement has been reached to amen 
(Senate Joint Resolution No. 82), whic 
was under consideration to raise the ag 
limit in Section 4 of the Immigratio 
Act to 21 years, instead of 18 as nov 
provided. 

Adding of the Republic of Cuba to th 
territories for issuing of immigratio 
visas under Section C of the propose 
amendments, was also under considers 
tion. 

The committee adjourned to furthe 
consider the Senate joint resolution a 
the call of the chairman. 





Activities in Rumania 
Against Jews Protested 





Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and a delega 
tion from the American Jewish Congres 
called upon Secretary Kellogg, Janu. 
ary 13, and presented him with docu 
ments and evidence regarding anti 
Jewish activities in Rumania. They alsd 
made suggestions as to steps this Gov. 
ernment might take in the situation. 

Following the conference, the delega 
tion issued the following statement whick 
is given in full: 

The Secretary gave a long and sym 
pathetic hearing to the delegation and 
was deeply impressed with the gravity 
of the allegations committed. 

He promised to reply to the declara 
tion after making a careful study of th 
considerations set forth. He added tha 
of course he had every sympathy with 
the ideals of religious liberty and o: 
racial and cultural equality. 


Ambassador Sheffield 
Will Remain in Mexice 





The Department of State will keer 
Ambassador James R. Sheffield in Mexied 
City and the possibility of his withdray 
has never been discussed, it was stated 
at the Department of State on Janua 
13. John V. A. MacMurray, Minister te 
China, also will return to Peking follow. 
ing his conference here with Secretary 
Kellogg, it was stated. 


|  Graphie Charts, Maps, 
Surveys of Business, 


Government Records 
for 
Manufacturers, 
Advertising-Agents, 
Publishers, Bankers, 
Trade Associations, Etc. 


Write, Phone or Call. 
No Obligation 


Wendell C. Hill 


AND STAFF 
| Hill Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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Favorable Report 
Ordered on Haugen 
© Bill to Aid Farmer 


House Comamittee Is Said to 
Have Voted 13 to 8 on 
Measure in Executive 

Session. 


r ee 

ee [Continued from Page 1.) 

i 7 itu oP a4 99 
preparing of the minority report,” he 

‘idl. 

At the open sessions of the Committee 
inthe consideration of farm relief the 
provision in the Haugen bill for an 
equalization fee” was criticized. Mr. 

ell has stated that he believed this 
feature will prevent passage of the bill 
by the House. eee 8 

The Haugen bill states that it is its 
purpose “To establish a Federal Farm 
‘Board to aid in the orderly marketing 
laud in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities.” 

«. Federal Board Proposed. 


The bill proposes the creation of a 

ederal Farm Board with the Secretary 
of, Agriculture a member ex officio, and 
hat there be one member from each of 
he. 12 Federal Land Bank districts, ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
land consent of the Senate. A nominat- 
ing committee in each district, made up 
lof:,representatives from farm or ganiza- 
ions, would present a list of eligibles to 
he President. 

Each of the members of the Federal 
Farm Board, the bill proposes, would re- 
eive a salary of $10,000 a year, together 

with necessary traveling expenses. 

The bill states that the board “shall 
seep advised, from any available sources, 
of crop prices, prospects, supply and 
demand, at home and abroad, with espe- 
ial attention to the existence or the 
probability of the existence of a surplus 
of any agricultural commodity or any of 
it¢ food products.” The board would ad- 
ige “cooperative associations, farm or- 
anizations, and producers in the adjust- 
ment of production and distribution, in 
order that they may secure the maximum 
benefits under this act.” 

Cotton, wheat, corn, rice and swine 
aré designated as “basic agricultural 
commodities.” The bill states that 
“whenever the board finds, first, that 
here is or*may be during the ensuing 
yéar either a surplus above the domes- 
ié requirements for wheat, corn, rice 
or'Swine, or a surplus above the orderly 
marketing of cotton, or of wheat, corn, 
riée or swine,”’ the board shall begin op- 
erations for the control of the surpluses. 

. Provision Made for Loans. 

The board would be empowered to 
mike advances to cooperative and other 
farm organizations out of a stabilization 
fund for financing the purchase, storage, 
or sale or other disposition of ‘“‘basic 
agricultural commodities” in accordance 
with any agreement with the organiza- 
ti 


‘The board would be authorized to 
ereate for each basic agricultural com- 
modity “an advisory council of seven 
members fairly representative of the 
producers of such commodity.’ 

The bill proposes equalization fees, “in 
order that each marketed unit of a basic 
agricultural commodity may contribute 
ratably its equitable share.to the stabili- 
zation fund hereinafter established for 
such commodity.” 

The board would be authorized to 
make loans out of the revolving fund to 
copperative organizations engaged in the 
handling of a surplus. The revolving 
fund, consisting of $250,000,000, would 
bé appropriated out of the Treasury of 
the United States, the bill provides. 





Committee of Senate | 
Favors Cotton Census 


° 


avorable Report Given Bill to 
* Determine Amount of 
*“Carry-Over.” 


4 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry voted January 13 to report 
favorably Senate bills Nos. 4909, 4974, 
and 4863. 

Senate bill No. 4909, introduced by 
Senator Smith (Dem.), South Carolina, 
las amended, authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct a census of “car- 
ry#ver” cotton on hand August 1, 1927. 
Senator Smith explained to the commit- 
ee'that this date is the end of the cot- 
on year, and it is necessary to have an 
official count of unconsumed cotton to 
replace the present estimates because 
such cotton vitally affects market prices. 

Senate bill No. 4974 is in the nature 
of an amendment to the Cotton Futures 
Act of 1916 and was introduced by Sen- 
ator Ransdell (Dem.), of Louisiana. It 
places the New Orleans futures cotton 
market on the same basis of settlement 
lof “ontracts as the New York and Chi- 

ago futures markets by providing that 
settlements shall be on the basis of the 
verage price of spot cotton at 10 desig- 
mated markets. 

Senate bill No. 4863, introduced by 
Senator Phipps (Rep.), of Colorado, au- 

prizes the adjustment of the boundaries 
lof the ‘Avepaho National Fore st. 


Funds. Are Sought to Study 
Possibilities of Indian Lands 


Re ctention of the appropriation of 
$50,000, to be used for the purpose of 
ee oing the fitness of certain lands 
of the Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San 
Felipe, Santa Ana, Sandia and Isleta In- 
fidas-for reclamation, drainage and irri- 
jon, would be given in a bill (House 
Bil} No. 16209) just introduced in the 
ouse by Representa Morr 


(Dem.), of Raton, New Mexico. 
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Agriculture 


Establishment Proposed 
Of Agricultural Institute 


Representative Jacobstein (Dem.), of 
Rochester, N. Y., has just introduced his 
agricultural bill (House Bill No, 16123) 
into the House, proposing the creation of 
n “American Institute of Agriculture.” 

Mr. Jacobstein stated orally on Janu- 
ary 13 that farm legislation ‘“‘has been 
defeated three times in the past four 
years because it has approached the 
problem from the wrong end.” 


“The McNary-Haugen bill suffers from | 


the same defect,” he said. ‘“‘It seeks to 
dispose of a surplus instead of to pre- 
vent one. 
cultural problem 
ing rather 
wrong-end to. We must apply to agri- 
culture a national policy operating over 
a long period of time rather than an 
emergency, sectional policy.”’ 


Sweet Clover Seed 


from the market- 


Brings Higher Price| 


More Rapid Movement From 
Growers Also Reported 
During December. 


More rapid movement of sweet clovet 
seed from the growers in December thar 
during the previous month has just beer. 
reported by the Hay, Feed and Seed Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, which states that between 80 and 
85 per cent of the crop had left the hands 
of growers by December 28 compared 
with 75 per cent at the same date in 
1925. The full text of the report fol- 
lows: 

The movement of sweet clover seed 
‘from the hands of growers was faster 
during the four weeks ending Decem- 
ber 28 than during the preceding month. 
Up to that date 80-85 per cent had 
moved, compared with 75 per cent a 
month ago and 70 per cent two months 
ago. 

Movement during this period was most 
rapid in western South Dakota, northern 
Illinois, southeastern South Dakota, 
southeastern Kansas, and northern Wyo- 
ming. In the heaviest producing dis- 
tricts of the Dakotas and Minnesota ap- 
proximately 85 per cent had moved up to 
December 28. Total movement to date 
was heaviest in western South Dakota, 
southeastern South Dakota, 
ern Minnesota, northern Wyoming and 
Utah, where 85-90 per cent had moved. 
Movement was slowest in southwestern 
Kansas, southeastern Nebraska and 
southern Minnesota, where 75-80 per cent 
had left the farms. 

Higher Prices Paid. 

Prices paid to growers advanced about 
10 cents per 100 pounds during the four- 
week period. On December 28 prices in 


17 States and districts averaged $9.35 | 
| per 100 pounds, basic clean, 


compared 
with $9.25 a month ago, $9.10 on Novem- 
ber 2, and $8.40 on October 5. 
main producing section of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, 
or the same as on November 30, com- 
pared with $9.30 on November 2, 
$8.70 on October 5. 

Imports of white sweet clover dur- 
ing December amounted to 569,600 
pounds compared with 812.800 a year 
ago. For the period July 1-December 
31, 1,547,300 pounds was imported com- 


and 


in 1924, and 1,667,800 
ing the same period. 


in I¢ 923, dur- 


Movement and price information for | 
the principal producing States follows: | 
North 


North Dakota—In eastern 
Dakota 80-85 per cent of the crop left 
growers’ hands up to December 28, com- 
pared with 75-80 per cent a month ago. 


| Prices ranged $7.50-$11 and averaged | 


$9.25 per 100 pounds, basis clean, com- 

pared with $9 on November 30. 
South Dakota—Growers in the south- 

eatsern part of South Dakota sold freely 


Measures that tackle the agri- | 


than the producing angle are ; 


northwest- | 


In the | 


the average price was $9 | 


Pollution of Stream 
In Drilling Oil Well 


Basis of Litigation 


Arguments Heard by Su- 
preme Court on Issue of 
Responsibility of Oper- 
ator and Lessor. 


A suit for damages claimed to have 
| been caused to cattle through pollution 
of a creek in drilling an oil well is to be 
considered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of A. J. Thig- 
| pen and A. J. Thigpen, Jr., plaintiffs in 
| error, v. Midland Oil Company, defend- 
ant in 121, in error to the 
| Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit. 

Arguments were made January 12, 
| 1927, by Frank T. McCoy for the plain- 
| tiffs in error (J. R. Spielman, A. M. 
| Widdows, Frank T. McCoy and John T. 
Craig: on the brief). The court declined 
to hear further argument. J. W. Fin- 
levy, Hayes McCoy, George A. Henshaw, 
A. C. Hough and S. N. Hawkes were on 
the brief for the defendant in error. 


error, No. 


Progress of Litigation. 
The plaintiffs recovered a judgment 
against the oil company. The defendant 
carried the case to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals by writ of error, which reversed 
the decision of the District Court and 
directed that court to grant the defend- 
ant a new trial. 
The question on appeal is: 





Did the 
circuit court commit reversible error in 
directing the granting of a new trial? 
This presents two matters for the con- 
sideration of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Has the court jurisdic- 
tion ? If the court has jurisdiction, 
should the order of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals be reversed? 

The plaintiffs in error point out that 
by a divided court the appellate court 
| held that the relation between the oil 
company and one Davis was that of land- 
lord and tenant, and that, since the land- 
lord is not liable for the negligent acts 
of a tenant in possession, there was no 
liability upon the oil company. They 
contend that this holding is erroneous for 
the reasons: First, that under the terms 
of the contract between Davis and the oil 
company, Davis had no interest what- 
ever in the lease, and that the relation 
between those parties was simply that of 
employer and independent contractor; 
and, second, that even under the view 
of the majority opinion, that Davis’ re- 
} lation to the lease was substantially the 

as if there had been an absolute as- 
slanmadnt of the lease, by such assign- 
ment Davis simply became an inde- 
pendent contractor employed by Midland 
Oil Company to drill the well. 





Exceptions to Rule. 
The plaintiffs in error therefore con- 


|tend that this case falls within excep- 


tions to the independent contractor rule 
exempting the employer from liability 
for the negligence of his independent 
contractor. 

The defendant in error challenged the 





jurisdiction of the court and contended 


| that the writ of certiorari should not be 


entertained. They deny generally 
allegations of the plaintiff in error 
to their theory of independent 
tractor. 

Defendants in error claim certain 
rights and immunities under the Federal 


the 
as 
con- 


, Constitution and Statutes: (1) Whatever 
pared with 1,178,900 in 1925, 1,572,300 | 


duty is owed plaintiffs is defined by their 
lease which requires them to carry on 


| operations ina workmanlike manner; (2) | 
the | 


if they 
plaintiffs 


have neglected 
cannot recover 


that duty 


by action in 


court until they have first sought arbi- | 


tration; (3) ok 
‘under Section 7969, Cc. 


from this ca 
S. 1921. 


se 


Gain Is Registered 


In Holding of Apples | 


| cultural implements, according to an an- 


during the four-week period and ap- | 


proximately 90 per cent of the crop had 
left the farms. Movement was less 


rapid in the northeastern district where | 


85 per cent had moved. Prices aver- 
aged $8.70 or about the same as 
ago. 

Sales Less Free In Minnesota. 

Minnesota.—Growers in northwestern 
Minnesota sold less freely than a month 
ago, and 85-90 per cent was out of their 
hands compared with 85 per 
month ago and 75 per cent two months 
ago. Prices averaged $8.65 compared 
with $8.55 a month ago and $9.50 two 
months ago. 

Kansas.—In the southeastern part of 
Kansas movement was more pid than 
a month ago and ehsanen aka 90 per 
cent of the crop whad moved. Prices 
averaged $9.20 on December 28, $8.50 
on November 30, and $8.40 on Novem- 
ber 2. 
in the 


southwestern district and $9.30 


jin the northeastern, 


Nebraska. — Movement was 
braska. Approximately 85 per cent of 
the crop had moved up to December 28. 
Prices continued higher and 


and $8.30 two months ago. 

Other States——Movement was rapid in 
northern Illinois, where approximately 
80 per cent of the crop had been sold. 
Average prices advanced to $10.85. In 
Montana 380 per cent of the crop had 
moved and prices averaged 
Prices averaged $9.50 per 
Utah, $10 
$9.10 in west 


160 pounds, 


clean, in in 


and 


Aes 
Dar IS 
Wyoming, 


rado. 


rn Colo- 


cent a! 


Prices were unchanged at $9.10 | 


faster | 
than during the preceding month in Ne- | 


averaged | 
$9.15 compared with $8.90 a month ago | 


$7.90. } 


rorthern | 


Department of Commerce Re- | oi: of Commerce. 


ports 4,067,000 Barrels and 
13,150,000 Boxes Stored. 


a month | ~ 


Total holdings of apples in the United 
States amounted to 4,067,000 barrels and 
13,150,000 boxes on January 1, accord- 
ing to the monthly summary of cold sto- 
rage holdings of apples just made pub- 

i lie by the Department 
The report follows in full text: 


The monthly report of the Bureau of | 


Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
| following cold storage holdings of ap- 
ples January 1, 1927: 4,067,000 barrels 
compared with 3,855,000 barrels Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, and . five-year average of 
3,722,000 barrels; 13,150,000 boxes com- 
pared with 11,868,000 boxes January 1, 
1926, and a five-year average of 10,- 
908.000 boxes; 2,496,000 bushel baskets 
compared with 2,103,000 bushel baskets 
January 1, 1926. 


| Wheat Imports F rom 
Canada for the Week 


‘ Imports of Canadian wheat in 
| week ending January 8, totaled 41,000 
bushels, all going into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, according 
to the weekly summary of these import 
figures, made public by the Department 
of Commerce on January 15. In the pre- 
ceding week the Canadian wheat move- 
ment into this country was 15,000 bushels 
and in the corresponding week of 1926, 


52,000 bushels. 


| are for 


of Agriculture. | : 
the United States was the only exporting 


the | 





Grain 
Cotton 


1927. 


Index Numbers Showing Comparison of 


Farny Wages With General Wage Level 


As reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. 


g 


Gen. ccenWage Levels ccenWage Levels e wail: 


s 


Average weekly earnings, 
Mew York State factories. 


GENERAL TREND OF WAGES 


Rise of 2.9 Per Cent Recorded in Total 
Of 12 American n Crops for 1926 Over 1925 | 


Gain Is 7.3 Per Cent Over Average for Preceding Five 
Years; Spring Wheat Shows Decline. 


The trend of production of 12 crops in 
the United States is shown in the accom- 
panying table prepared by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics for its 
monthly review of the agricultural situa- 
tion, just issued. The production for 
1913, an average of ae during 
the five-year period 1921-25, and the 
production for 1925 and 1926 are shown 
in the table for comparative purposes. 

Total production in 1926 was 2.9 per 
cent greater than in the preceding year, 
and 7.3 per cent above the average of 
the last five years. The crops are wheat, 
corn, oats, flaxseed, cotton, rice, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, tobacco, hay, apples, and 
peaches. The 1926 crop of each of these 
commodities wa greater than the 1913 
production. 

Spring wheez_., corn, oats, and white 
potatoes are the only crops shown in the 
table of which the production was not 
greater in 1926 than the average of pro- 
duction for the previous five years. 
Larger amounts of each of the crops, 
except spring wheat, corn, oats, flax- 


seed, tobacco, and hay, were produced in 
1926 than in 1925. 


| Ne. 


| January 


|} ments on January 


The total production of wheat in 1926 | 


was approximately 
greater than the average for the five pre- 
ceding years, and 156,000,000 bushels 
larger than in 1925. Winter wheat pro- 
duction has increased from an average 
of 549,000,000 bushels in the five pre- 


30,000,000 bushels | 


' the 


ceding years to 627,000,000 bushels in | 
1926, while spring wheat production de- | 


clined in 1926 from an average of 253,- 
000,000 bushels in the five-year 
(1921-25) to 205,000,000 bushels in 192 


period | 


The 1926 corn production is considera- | 


bly below the 1925 amount and also be- 
low the five-year average. In 1926, 2,645,- 


in cold storage 


000,000 bushels were produced as com- | 


pared with 2,917,000.000 bushels in 1925, 
and an average of 2,849,000,000 bushels 
for the five years 1921-25. 
Cotton Growing Expands. 
Cotton production for 1926 reached ap- 
proximately 18,600,000 bales as compared 
with 16,100,000 bales in 1925, an average 


of 11,500,000 bales in 1921-25, and 14,100,- | 


000 bales in 1913. 


———.wqoeum i The table follows: 
THE TREND OF CROP PRODUCTION. 


Winter wheat, bushels .. 

Spring wheat, bushels +....... 
All wheat, bushels ........ 
Corn, bushels 

Oats, bushels ies mates 
Flaxseed, bushels ........ 
Cotton, bales ia Sears 

Rice, bushels ....... 

Potatoes, white, bushels 

Sweet potatoes, bushels ... 
Tobacco, pounds 

Hay, all, tons on eRe 
Apples, total, bushels 
Apples, commercial, barrels 
Peaches, bushels 


Farm Implements Gain 


In Trade With Spain 


| Imports From United States for 


Six Months Placed at 
$977,028. 


Spain is buying more American agri- 


nouncement just made by the Depart- 
The figures cited 
the first six months of 1926. 


The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 
The United States is steadily improv- 


| ing its position in the agricultural im- 


plements import trade of Spain, accord- 


| ing to the Agricultural Implements Di- 
| vision of the department. 


During the first six months of 1926 


country to increase its shipments to the 
Spanish market, exports of agricultural 
implements during this period amounting 
to $977,028 against $668,314 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1925. 

Furthermore, it is very probable that 
if implements produced in American 


; branch factories in Germany and France 
| were included 
| United States would lead in the countries 


in American exports the 


supplying Spain with implements. Ger- 


} many now holds first rank, its exports of 


implements during the first six months 
of 1926 being valued at $1,121,497. In 
1925 the value of German exports was 
$1,285,200. 


Change Is Sought i in Duty 
As to Garlic and Onions 


A change in the tariff charges on 
onions and garlic is proposed in a bill 
(House Bill No. 16177), just introduced 
in the House by Representative Hogg 
(Rep.), of Fort Wayne, Ind. Under the 
terms of the bil! the tariff on onions 
would be 2 cents per pound and on garlic, 
1 cent per pound, 


5 production 


1913 production 
or 


; h-year average, 
1921-1925 produc- 


tion 
1926 production 
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18.6 
41 
356 
84 
1,323 
96 
246 
39 
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Light Holdings re 


_™ Creamery Butter 


Decline Is Shown on January | 
as Compared to Same 


Date in 1926. 


Light holdings of creamery butter on 
January 1, as compared to the stocks in 
storage on the corresponding date in 
1926 and the average of the five preced- 
ing years, are shown in the monthly re- 
port of cold storage holdings just issued | 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Supplies of case eggs also were some- 
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Public Lands 


Hearing Dropped on Rates 
Of Stockyards in Peoria 


An order dismissing hearing on the 
lawfulness of stockyard rates and 
charges included in tariff No. 3, filed by 
the Peoria (Ill.), Union Stock Yards, ef- 
fective January 1, 1927, has just been 
signed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
it was announced orally by the Packers 
and Stockyards, Administration on Jan- 
uary 12. The text of the order relating 
to the dismissal follows: 

“On December 3, 1926, the Acting Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, suspended tariff 
3 filed by the Peoria Union Stock 
Yards and ordered that a hearing to de- 
termine the lawfulness of the rates and 
charges therein set forth be held on 
3, 1927. In the meantime a new 
tariff effective January 1, 1927, has been 
filed by the Peoria Union Stock Yards, 
and it is therefore ordered that the case 
involving tariff No. 3 be dismissed with- 
out prejudice.” 


Increase Recorded 
In Stocks of Meat 


Quantity Exceeds Last Year, 
but Is Less Than Five- 
Year Average. 


Stocks of frozen and cured meats in 
cold storage and meat packing establish- 
1 are shown in the 
monthly cold storage holdings report just 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 

Approximately 29,590,000 more pounds 
of all meats were in storage on that date 
than on January 1, 1926, according to the 
report. The amount on hand at the open- 
ing of 1927 was considerably less, how- 
ever, than the average for the five years 
preceding. 


Lard holdings on January 1, 1927, were | 


approximately equal to the average for 
five-year period 1921-25, and were 
somewhat larger than last 
holdings. 

The text of the report follows: 


The monthly report of the Bureau of | 


Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, shows the following stocks 
of frozen and cured meats, including lard, 
warehouses and meat 
packing establishments on January 1, 
1927: 

Total Meats, 645,321,000 pounds com- 
pared with 615,731,000 pounds January 
1, 1926, and a five-year average of 744,- 
565,000 pounds. 

Frozen Beef, 72,454,000 pounds com- 
pared with 59,850,000 pounds January 1, 





year’s | 





| 3,590.09 acres. 


1926, and a five-year average of 83,434,- | 


000 pounds. 

Frozen Pork, 98,057,000 pounds com- 
| pared with 57,960,000 pounds January 1, 
1926, and a five-year average of 87,657,- 


1 000 pounds. 


Frozen Lamb and Mutton, 4,519,000 


| pounds compared with 1,820,000 pounds 


January 1, 1926, and a five-year average 


' of 3,646,000 pounds. 


| 


Cured Beef, 11,096,000 pounds fully 
cured and 17,466,000 pounds in process 
of cure compared with 10,022,000 pounds 


| fully cured and 15,124,000 pounds in proc- 


| 
| 


ess of cure January 1, 1926, and a five- 
year average of 23,487,000 pounds for 
both items. 

Dry Salt Pork, 24,880,000 pounds fully 
cured and 44,014,000 pounds in process of 


1g | cure compared with 48,302,000 pounds 


fully cured and 71,315,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure January 1, 1926, and a five- 
year average of 123,730,000 pounds for 
both items. 

Pickled Pork, 119,965,000 pounds fully 
cured and 188,660,000 pounds in process 
of cure compared with 101,826,000 pounds 
fully cured and 192,816,000 pounds in 
process of cured January 1, 1926, and a 
five-year average of 351,425,000 pounds 
for both items. 

Miscellaneous Meats, 64,210,000 pounds 
compared with 56,696,00 pounds January 
1, 1926, and a five-year average of 71,- 
186,000 pounds. 

Lard, 49,498,000 pounds compared with 


| 42,478,000 pounds January 1, 1926, and 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


what below average amounts held in the | 
preceding five-year period. The text of | 


the summary of cold storage holdings of 
dairy products and eggs in the United 


States as of January 1, follows: 

Creamery butter, 34,355,000 pounds, 
compared with 52,785,000 pounds Jan- 
uary, 1, 1926, and a five-year average of 
44,802,000 pounds. 

American cheese, 54,495,000 pounds, 
compared with 58,457,000 pounds Jan- 
uary 1, 1926, and a five-year average of 
43,704,000 pounds. 

Swiss, including block cheese, 8,394,- 
000 pounds, compared with 8,958,000 
pounds January 1, 
average of 7,320,000 pounds. 


Brick and munster cheese, 1,799,000 


pounds, compared with 2,347,000 pounds | 
January 1, 1926, and a five-year average . 


of 1,833,000 pounds. 

Limburger cheese, 1,626,000 pounds, 
compared with 1,449,000 pounds January 
1, 1926, and a five-year average of 1,- 
022,000 pounds. 

All other varieties of cheese, 5,606,006 
pounds, compared with 5,428,000 pounds 
January 1, 1926, and a five-year average 
of 5,773,000 pounds. 

Case eggs, 1,111,000 cases, compared 
with 1,683,000 cases January 1, 1926, and 
a five-year average of 1,372,000 cases. 

Frozen eggs, 33,620,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 33,205,000 pounds January 1, 


~ 


1926, and a five-year ! 





| wih 15,521,000 pounds January 1, 
' and a five-year 


; ure by 


| cultural Economics. 


| coal. 


a ro average of 49,843,000 pounds. | 


Lard Production During December, 
130,398,000 pounds compared with 147,- 
716,000 pounds December, 1925, and a 
five-year average of 165,605,000 pounds. 


Poultry in Storage 
Exceeds That of 1926 


Rise of 32,729,000 Pounds Is 
Recorded as of 
January I. 


The total amount of frozen poultry in 
storage in the United States on Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, exceeded last year’s fig- 
82,729,000 pounds, according to 
the monthly report of cold storage 
holdings of frozen poultry made public 
on January 12 by the Bureau of Agri- 
The text of the re- 
port follows: 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of frozen 
poultry on January 1, 1927. 

Total frozen poultry, 144,230,000 
pounds, compared with 111,501,000 
pounds January 1, 1926, and a five-year 
average of 108,558,000 pounds. 

Broilers, 21,596,000 pounds compared 
1926, 
average of 15,264,000 
pounds. 

Fryers, 9,694,000 pounds compared 
wih 7,238,000 pounds January 1, 1926. 

Roasters, 42,612,000 pounds compared 
with 38,543,000 pounds January 1, 1926, 


1926, and a five-year average of 25,868,- 


| 000 pounds. 


Classification of frozen eggs for Jan- 
uary 1, 1927 is shown as follows: 7,093,- 
000 pounds whites, 5,069,000 


yolks, and 13,657,000 pounds mixed, 





| 
| 


| 


pounds ¢ 


Grants 


Leases 


General Land Office 
To Open 14,437 Acres 
Of Land in Alaska 


Disposition of Tracts Will Be 
Under Jurisdiction 
of Agent at Fair- 
banks. 


Announcement of the prospective 
opening of approximately 14,437 acres 
of public lands in Alaska has just been 
made by the General Land Office, De- 
partment of the Interior. The opening 
will be under the jurisdiction of the local 
land office at Fairbanks, Alaska. 

The lands are defined and described in 
a memorandum issued by the General 
Land Office. The text of the memo- 
randum follows: 

Alaska: The plats of surveys in Ts. 
3 and 45S., R. 5 W., Ts. 4, 14 and 15 S., 
R. 7 W., F. M., Alaska, will be officially 
filed in the district land office at Fair- 
banks, Alaska, on January 31, 1927, at 
9 o’clock A. M. 

Available 91 Days. 

For 91 days beginning January 31, 
1927, the unreserved lands represented 
on said plats will be available for entry 
under the homestead law by qualified 
former service men of the World. War, 
and also to entry by those persons claim- 
ing a preference right to the land supe- 
rior to that of the soldiers. 

These parties may file their applica- 
tions during the 20-day period imme- 
diately preceding the filing of the plats 
and all applications so filed will be 
treated as though filed simultaneously a 
9 o’clock A. M., on January 21, 1927. At 
9 o’clock A. M., on May 8, 1927, the lands 
remaining unentered and unreserved, will 
be available for entry under any appli- 


cable land law by the public generally. 


3,000 Acres Surveyed. 

T.3S., R. 5 W., F. M.—Area surveyed, 
3,554.60 acres. Level bottom land along 
the Wood and Tanana Rivers. Soil ‘is 
sandy loam and of good quality and is 
suitable for growing such crops as are 
common in the interior of Alaska. Area 
is covered with timber and undergrowth, 
with occisional patches of marsh. The 
spruce timber is of good quality and 
ranges in sizes to 24 inches in diameter. 
The land is well watered and, with the 
exception of the marshes, is well drained. 
There is no indication of mineral. There 
is no settlement in the area except a na- 
tive summer cabin in Sec. 31. 

T.458., R. 5 W., F. Mi—Area surveyed, 
The area surveyed is 
level bottom land along the Tanana and 
Wood Rivers. The soil is sandy loam 
and is adapted for agriculture. The 
area is covered with timber and undez,, 
growth, except for occasional niArshes. 
The spruce timber is of, good quality 
and ranges in size up to 24 inches. The 
land is well watered, and with the ex- 
ception of the marshes, is well drained. 
There are no white settlers or indica- 
tions of mineral in the area. 

Timber Was Destroyed. 

T.458.,R. 7 W., F. M.—Area surveyed, 
637.24 acres, embracing Sec. 30, and is 
located on the left bank of Tanana River 
about threé miles above Nenana. The 
land is gently rolling and at one time 
was covered with spruce and birch tim- 
ber, but due to fires, most of the timber 
has been destroyed. The land is now 
covered with svruce and birch timber, 
but due to fires, most of the timber has 
been destroyed. The land is now covered 


| by a willow undergrowth. There are a 


few small seepages and small marshes 
on the area. The land is nonmineral. 
A homesteader is located in the NW% 
of See. 30. 

T. 14 S., R. 7 W., F. M.—Area sur- 
veyed, 3,812.88 acres, of which a portion 
is withdrawn in connection with Mount 
McKinley National Park. Land is moun- 
tainous and rolling with a small amount 
of level land in the eastern part. The 
soil in the lower land is suitable for agri- 
culture in a limited extent. The moun- 
tainous area is chiefly valuable for its 
All the land is well watered and 
drained. The timber consists mostly of 
spruce and is of fair quality and size 
but quite scattering. The Alaska Rail- 
road extends northwest and southeast 
through the township. McKinley Park 
Station is situated in Sec. 4. At the time 
of survey a road was being built from 
McKinley Park Station into McKinley 
Park. 

T. 15 S. R. 7 W., F. M—Area sur- 
veyed, 1,644.11 acres. Land is rolling 
and mountainous and extends from the 
left bank of Nanana River west to a 
short distance beyond Riley Creek. The 
soil along the river is of fair quality 
while that of the higher elevations is 
rocky. The land is well Watered and 
drained. The spruze timber is of fair 
quality and size, but is quite scattering. 


| The Alaska Railroad extends northwest 


and southeast through the township. A 
coal mine producing a good quality bitu- 
minous coal is being developed in See. 2. 
ond a five-year 


average of 38,978,000 


} pounds. 


Fowls, 20,219,000 pounds compared 
with 16,104,000 pounds January 1, 1926, 
and a five-year average of 17,338,000 


| pounds. 


Turkeys, 10,813,000) pounds compared 
with 6,759,000 pounds January 1, 1926, 
and a five- year average of 10,044,000 
pounds. 

Miscellaneous poultry, 39,296,000 
pounds compared with 27,336,000 pounds 
January 1, 1926, and a iive-year average 
of 26,634,000 pounds. 

While the Bureau feels assured of the 
completeness and 2ccuracy of *he- total 
amount of poultry. reported, it can not 
vouch for the accuracy and classifica- 
tion of the various sizes of chickens. 
There are a number of concerns whose 
holdings are exceedingly heavy, who 
find it impracticable to make the segre- 
gation on their reports. Consequently, 
there will be fryers contained in the fiz- 
ures shown for broilers, roasters and 
vossibly miscellaneous poultry. 


- 
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Orders 





Landings of Marines 
In Latin America 


Revealed by Navy 


Forces Used in Panama, 
Santo Domingo, Haiti, 
Cuba, Honduras and 
Nicaragua. 





The Department of the Navy has made 
public a statement disclosing the chrono- 
logical order in which marines and sailors 
have been landed in Central American 
and West Indian ports from 1895 to 1926. 

Sixteen separate occasions on which 
marines and bluejackets were landed are 
enumerated. The first of these was in 
1895, when 60 officers, sailors and ma- 
rines were landed from the Atlanta at 
Boca del Toro, Panama, for the purpose 
of protecting the Consulate and Govern- 
ment property there. 


First Landing in 1895. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

1895—Sixty officers, sailors and ma- 
rines from U. S. S. “Atlanta,” under 
Lieut. Comdr. Taussig, landed at Boca 
del Toro, March 8, to protect the U. S. 
consulate and government property. 

1901—Sailors and marines were landed 
at Panama. from U. S. S. “Iowa” to 
protect American interests; also landed 
at Colon from the U. S. S. “Machias” to 
protect property of the United States. 

1902—A battalion of marines was 
landed at Colon, September 20. These 
men were stationed at Panama and Co- 
lon, and along the line of the Panama 
Railroad, until November 18, protecting 
American property and the transit of the 
Isthmus. 

1903—Marine detachment landed at 
Santo Domingo to protect American 
lives and property. 

In the latter part of this year a brigade 
of marines was detached to Panama. 
This brigade returned to the United 
States in 1904, but left a battalion for 
permanent station in the Canal Zone. 
A force of this strength was maintained 
here until 1914. 

Pacification of Cuba. 

1906—A brigade of marines was sent 

to Cuba and landed there, forming a part 
of the Army of Cuban Pacification, the 
cause of this occupation being the in- 
surrection in Cuba. Part of this brigade 
returned on October 30, but 1,000 re- 
mained until December, 1909. 
* 190 
marines landed at Havana, Cuba, from 
the U. S. S. “Denver” to protect Ameri- 
can interests. 

1907—March 18, Two detachments of 
sailors from the U. S. S. “Marietta” 
landed at Truxillo and Ceiba, Honduras, 
to protect American interests during an 
insurrection. / 

1907—March 26, A detachment of sail- 
ors dudev Lieut. J. V. Klemen, U. S. N., 
landed from U.S. S. “Marietta” at 
Puerto Cortez, Honduras, for the protec- 
tion of American interests. 

1907—April 10, Marines and sailors 
from U. S. S. “Paducah” landed at Puerto 
Cortez, Truxillo, and Ceiba. 

1908—An expeditionary force was dis- 
patched to Panama for the purpose of 
insuring a peaceful election. 

Trouble in Nicaragua. 
1909—An expeditionary regiment left 
the United States for Corinto, Nicaragua, 
arriving there December 20, and remain- 
ing until March 15, 1910, owing to the 
disturbed conditions arising from an in- 
surrection in that country. 





In May, 1910, another, but smaller ex- | 


peditionary force, left Panama for Blue- 
fields, Nicaragua, where they remained 
until September of the same year. 

In 1912, a large expeditiornary force 
was again sent to Nicaragua as a revolu- 
tion had again broken out in that coun- 
try. This force occupied all the principal 
cities of Nicaragua, but to accomplish 
this end, a regular campaign was neces- 
sary. 

The expeditionary forces were finally 
withdrawn January 9, 1913,.a guard for 
the American Legation being left. This 
guard was withdrawn August 3, 1925. 

1912—A provisional brigade of marines 
was dispatched to Cuba in May of this 
year in view of extremely unsettled con- 
ditions in that country and they were 
distributed over a large area in the east- 
ern part of that island to protect the 
lives and property of Americans. It was 
withdrawn the following August. 

Marines Still in Haiti. 

1915—Serious disturbances broke out 
in Haiti, and marines and bluejackets 
from the U. S. S. “Washington’ landed 
and occupied Port au Prince, July 28. 
The second regiment landed at Port au 
Prince, August 4. Marines have been on 
duty in this republic continually since 
July, 1915, to present date. 

1916—Trouble broke out in the Re- 
public of Santo Domingo and marines 
were sent from Haiti to Santo Domingo 
and Puerto Plata and occupied those 
towns. Shortly after June 21 the fourth 
regiment of marines arrived and dis- 
embarked at Monte Cristi. By the end 
of the year the marine forces were i 
complete control of the country. The 
marines occupied this country until 
August 1, 1924, when they were with- 
drawn. 

1919—Disturbances amounting to an 
insurrection occurred in Haiti, and it was 
necessary for the marine brigade occupy- 
ing that country to take the field again. 

1921—The third battalion of the fifth 

regiment sailed from Philadelphia for 
special temporary duty in Panama on 
account of boundary trouble that had 
arisen between Panama and Costa Rica. 
¢t was not necessary for this battalion 
to take the field, and it left Panama, 
September 3 of the same year, returning 
to the United States. 

1924—-A serious revolution broke out 
in Honduras and marines were landed 
four times in se¢eral cities on the north 
coast of that country to protect Ameri- 
can lives. 

1925—There were further 
forces of marines in Honduras. 

1926—Detachment of marines landed 
in Nicaragua. 
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| years has been going down every year.” 


| fatality in training for every 1,400 hours 





ably will be second.” 


New Assistant Chief Chosen 
For Bureau of Navigation 


Capt. Orin G. Murfin, United States 
Navy, now attached to the office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, has been se- 
lected as successor to Rear Admiral J. 
R. Y. Blakely, Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, who in February 
will assume the position of Chief of the 
Bureau, upon retirement of Rear Admiral 
William R. Shoemaker, the Department 
of the Navy has announced. 


The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion at the Navy Department has an- 
nounced that orders have been issued to 
Capt. Orin G. Murfin, United States 
Navy, now on duty in the office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, to report to 
the Buteau of Navigation on January 
25. He has been selected as the relief 
for Rear Admiral J. R. Y. Blakely, U. S. 
N., the present Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, and will succeed 
that officer in February. 


Quicker Promotions 


Asked for Air Corps 


Difficulty Also Experienced | 
in . Securing Pilots, Mr. 
Davison Explains. 


The extent to which the Army already 
has complied with legislation (House 
Bill No. 10827) approved July 2, 1924, 
and designed to provide more effectively 
for the. national defense by increasing 
the efficiency of the Air Corps of the 
Army, was related to the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs on January 
13, by FF. Trubee Davison, Assistant 
Secretary of War for Aeronautics. He 
also asked more rapid promotion for 
officers. 

At the request of Acting Chairman 
James (Rep.), of Hancock, Mich., Mr. 
Davison explained the steps taken by 
the Air Corps of the Army to carry out 
the specific terms of the legislation. 

Chief of Air Corps Testifies. 

* Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Chief 
of the Army Air Corps, also was present 
at the hearing, and explained in detail 
certain technical phases of the Army’s 
air activities. 

Regarding that section of the H. R. 
10827, providing that on and after July 
1, 1929, not less than 20 per cent of the 
total number of pilots employed in tacti- 
cal units of the Air Corps shall be en- 
listed men,’ Assistant Secretary Davison 
said that at the present time this stipu- 
lation has not actually been fulfilled. He 
said that enlisted pilots now comprise 
14% per cent, but added that by July 1 
1929, the full requirement should be met. 


Tells of Difficulties. 


Major General Patrick explained that 
difficulties have been encountered in ef- 
forts to divert enlisted personnel to fly- 
ing assignments. A large percentage of 
the enlsited men, he said, are not quali- 
fied. 

Regarding provisions of the bill that 
a@ greater number of men be trained as 
aviators and that more adequate equip- 
ment and facilities be provided for air 
reserve flyers, Mr. Davison told the com- 
mittee that regulations covering this 
phase of the legislation have been drawn 
up by the Department of War, but fave 
not been invoked because of lack of 
funds. He said there is no appropriation 
for this specific purpose. 


Quicker Promotion Sought. 


Condition as to promotion in the Army 
Air Corps were characterized by Mr. 
Davison as “deplorable.” He said an 
officer who acquired the grade of second 
lieutenant but a few months following 
another officer of the same rank, may be 
eight or 10 years behind that officer on 
the promotion list. 

r. Davison said a bill drawn up by 
Senator Wadsworth (Rep.), New York, 
providing for a fixed promotion list. ac- 
cording to years of service would rem- 
edy this situation. Under this plan a 
second lieutenant would be advanced to 
the grade of first lieutenant after three 
years of service; first lieutenant to cap- 
tain after seven years additional, cap- 
tain to major after 17 years total serv- 
ice; major to lieutenant coionel after 22 
years’ total service, and to the grade of 
colonel after 28 years of total service. 


Officers Declared Needed. 


General Patrick told the sub¢ommittee 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions on January 12, that the air corps 
usually has been above its authorized 
strength in enlisted personnel, and al- 
ways below authorized strength in of- 
ficers. Major General Patrick appeared 
in reference to the bill making appro- 
priations for the Department of War, for 
the fiscal yeaw 1928, which has just been 
reported to the House. 

He also declared that use of wood 
in construction of planes is being aban- 
doned, in favor of metal. “With the ex- 
ception of the amphibian planes that 
have just started on the Pan-American 
flight, we are building no planes at all 


said, “but we have had difficulty in get- 
ting the kind of metal we want. We use 
steel tubing and duraluminum.” 

Asked about the number of aviation 
accidents, Major General Patrick stated 
that “the accident curve for the last five 


Figures Are Compared. ‘ 
“Five years ago,” he said, “we had a 


flown. The past year we went through 
the whole year, flying 31,000 hours, with 
but one fatality. So far as accidents 
due to equipment are concerned, they 
are growing less and less each year.” 

Diseussing the relation of the United 
States in air strength to the other pow- 
ers, he said, “as nearly as we can tell, 
we stand third, behind France and Kng- 
land, respectively. I should say that 
when this program is completed we prob- 
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Appropriation of $357,925.918 for Army 


Recommended in Bill Reported to the House 


Reduction Is Made 
In Budget Estimate 


Total Exceeds Provision for 
Current Fiscal Year by 
Over $10,000,000. 


[Conttnued from Page 1.1 

tary arm, that ‘a congressional survey 
be made of the situationywith a view to 
shaping a program that will adjust it- 
self to the administration’s financial 
policy so that the proper balance may 
be established as between the various 
activities, functions, or units in order 
that the total sum available may be prop- 
erly apportioned and that each may be 
maintained at a proper degree of ef- 
ficiency.” 

The subcommittee reports that com- 
plaint has been heard with respect to the 
effect curtailed appropriations have had 
upon the military establishment. Mili- 
| tary efficiency cannot be maintained, the 
report states, “through the medium of 
restricted appropriations.” 

The 1928 Budget estimates, according 
to the subcommittee, “allow for a fewer 
number of enlisted men than the current 
appropriations were intended to provide; 
they provide for a lesser number of 


Philippi Scouts; they do not provide | , 
~ ees | will be on hand on June 30, 1927, is 


for enough horses and mules even to 
meet replacement requirements; some 
encroachment is contemplated upon the 
war reserve, and quite a substantial re- 
duction is proposed for ordnance experi- 
mentation. 


Activities Provided 
For in Appropriations 


The appropriations proposed in the 
measure, according to the report, cover 
the following activities: 


Support of the Regular Army, includ- | 


ing the Military Academy and excluding 
seacoast fortifications. 

Construction and maintenance of sea- 
coast fortifications, including grmament 
therefor. 

Military activiiies other vunan the Reg- 
ular Army, which include tae National 
Guard, the Organ.zed Reservcs, the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, and train- 
ing at otner schvols and colleges, the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps, and 
the National Board for Promotion of 
Rifle Practice. 

Civilian employes and contingent ex- 
penses of the War Department in the 
District of Columbia, which are carried 
under Title I as a matter of convenience, 
although a small portion of these appro- 
priations is properly chargeable to non- 
military activities. 

National cemeteries and national mili- 
tary parks. 

Nonmilitary activities of the Corps of 
Engineers, made up of rivers and har- 
bors, fipod control, Alaskan roads, ex- 
penses. of the California Debris Commis- 
sion, and maintenance of the birthplace 
of Washington. 

The National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers. 

The Panama Canal. ; 

Washington-Alaska cable, miscella- 
neous items under the Medical Depart- 
ment for artificial limbs and appliances 
fot disabled soldiers and for the Medical 
and Surgical History of the World War, 
and annuities to four individuals specifi- 
cally provided for in permanent law. 


Strength of Army 
Below Estimates 

The report of the subcommittee fol- 
lows, in part: 

“On November 80, 1926, there were 
11,903 commissioned officers of the Army; 
there were 1,164 warrant officer's, and on 
October 31, 1926, there were 109,353 en- 
listed men and 7,008 Philippine Scouts. 

“The estimates for the fiscal year 1927 
(current) and the appropriations made 


in pursuance thereof were intended to | 


provide an enlisted strength of 118,750. 
That there are in the service today nearly 
10,000 fewer men is due to causes for 
which the Congress is in no sense’ re- 
sponbile. The committee is looking, how- 
ever, to the submission of a supplemental 
estimate sufficient to bring the enlisted 
strength up to 115,000 by the end of the 
fiscal year. 

“For 1928 the estimates are on the 
basis of 11,961 commissioned officers, 1,- 
219 warrant officers, 115,000 enlisted 
men, and 6,445 Philippine Scouts. While 
the Air Cops act increased the commis- 
sioned officer strength of the Army by 
403 officers, the commissioning of whom 
was to be distributed over a five-year 
period, the estimates contemplate that 
the first increment shall come within the 
total commissioned strength above indi- 
cated (11,961). This is also true of the 
enlisted personnel, the first increment of 
which under the Air Corps act numbers 
1,248 men. 

“The committee is proposing a fur- 
ther increase under ‘Pay, etc., of the 
Army,’ of $916,650, which has been in- 
dicated to it as the additional sum neces- 
sary for the pay of an average force of 
118,750 men. This action also has en- 
tailed increases in the appropriations 
‘Subsistence,’ ‘Regular supplies,’ ‘Cloth- 
ing,’ and ‘Ordnance stores and ammuni- 
tion,’ totaling $748,418, or a total-in- 
crease due to providing for 3,750-men 
more than the estimates make provi- 
sion for, of $1,665,068. 


Increase Recommended 


In Food Appropriation 

“The Ration—The estimates are on 
the basis of a garrison ration costing 
$0.8574. For the current fiscal year 
the estimates were computed on a 33- 
cent cost. Indications point to an aver- 
‘age cost of $0.3612. The estimates for 
the Navy for 1928 are on the. basis 
of a ration costing 55 cents; for the 
Marine Corps the figure is 50 cents. 
The components of the Navy and Marine 


| ber on hand July 1, 








Corps rations are fixed by law. The 
components ofthe Army ration are pre- 
scribed by Executive order and have 
not been changed over a period of 18 
years. The disparity, in the commit- 
tee’s judgment, is too large. To what 
extent the components of the Army 
ration need to be modified with the view 
to prescribing them by law would not 
be for this committee to determine, 
but feeling so strongly that the present 
ration should be improved both in 


quantity and quality the committee has | 
added to the Budget estimate $2,688,- | 


539;-which has been represented as the 
sum necessary to raise the value of the 


basis of an enlisted strength of 118, 750 
men. 
“Command and General Staff School— 


The Army maintains a school at Fort | 
for training officers | 
of field grades in the duties of command | 
and staff, brigades, divisions, and corps. | 
| $446,878 more than the Budget estimates. 


Leavenworth, Kans., 


The course is one of the steps prelimi- 
nary to a War College course and much 
importance is attached to it. There are 
1,549 graduates of the school in the 
Army now. An effort has been made to 
train 200 officers per year. The esti- 
mates for 1928 will not allow training 
for more than 100 officers. 


“Horses and Mules—The allowances of | 
horses and mules now in effect are 26,000 | 


and 17,624, respectively. The total num- 
1926, was 38,896. 
The total number that it is estimated 


38,461. The estimates for 1928 provide 


for the purchase of 500 horses and 725 | 
mules and by the end of the fiscal year | 


1928 it is estimated that we will have a 
total of 20,700 horses and 12,055 mules, 
or a total of 32,755 animals, or a total 
shortage of 10,869 animals. 
speak for themselves. 
to build gradually to the total author- 


| ized number, we must look to larger 


appropriations for the purchase of 


horses and mules. 


Appropriation Made 
For Maneuvers With Navy 


“Joint Army and Navy Maneuvers.— | 
| The United States Fleet is scheduled to | 


arrive in the Narragansett Bay area to- 
ward the close of this fiscal year and 
plans have been made for the conduct of 
joint maneuvers with the Army. The de- 


partment estimates that it would need | 


$25,000 to defray the extra expense at- 
tendant upon its participation in such 
exercises. While it is not quite certain 
that the whole of the expense will fall in 
the fiscal year 1928, the bill carries in- 
creased amounts above the Budget esti- 
mates ranging from $1,000 to $10,300, 
and totaling $25,000, with the view to the 
Army’s participation in these maneuvers. 

“Chemical Warfare Service.—Under 
this head the estimates are $78,200 short 
of the current appropriations. The com- 
mittee has added $150,000 to the Budget 
figure for the purchase of 10,000 addi- 
tional gas masks. The estimates include 
$300,000 for this purpose, sufficient to 
provide 20,000 additional masks. 

“Seacoast Defenses.—For seacoast 
batteries within and without the United 
States the bill carries $3,303,138, con- 
trasted. with Budget estimates footing 
$3,212,138 and current appropriations 
totaling $2,518,298. 

“Air Corps—The estimates for the Air 
Corps amount to $20,396,300 and con- 
template a contract authorization of $4,- 
495,000. For the current year the ap- 
propriation was $15,050,000, exclusive of 
a contract authorization of $3,000,000. 
The committee has not disturbed the 
Budget estimate. 


Provision Made 
To Buy New Planes 


“The estimates provide an increase of 
not less than $3,383,550 for new planes 
and an increase of $762,935 for station 
improvements. Of the sum allocated to 


new planes $975,000 is to be available | 


immediately and $775,000 of the total 
of $1,062,935 for 
also is to be available immediately. 
appropriation makes no provision for 
planes for the National Guard, planes 
for which are to be procured out of the 
appropriation “Arms, uniforms, equip- 
ment, etc., for field services, National 
Guard.” 

The present status with respect to 
planes and the projected status by the 
close of this fiscal year is explained by 
the Chief of the Air Corps in the fol- 
lowing way: 

““T should like, if I may, to give you 


a statement of the aircraft on hand and | 


our predicted status: On the 30th of 
June, 1926, we had of war-built type 
planes 649, and of planes of what we 
would call a standard type, built since 
the war, 605, making a total of 1,254 
airplanes then on hand. From purchases 
made in 1926 we add 129,-and from pur- 
chases and substitutions made during this 
year we will add 290, making a total of 
419. During this fiscal year, however, 


the war-built planes are washing out very 
rapidly, and we expect to lose 486, or 


75 per cent of them. Of the newer type, 
we expect to lose 25 per cent, or 162, 
making a total loss of 648, which will 
leave at the end of this fiscal year 1,025, 
or about 229 planes less than we had 
at the beginning of the year.’ 

“The Air Corps act established a goal 
of 1,800 serviceable airplanes. The 
money provided in this bill, the com- 
mittee has been advised, will provide for 


‘ ? -fifth of the new program | port | 
as nearly one-fift Poe DIgram | master General for duty in his office. 


as it has been possible to estimate. 


“National Guard—The Budget esti- | 


mates for the National Guard total $28,- 
855,147, contrasted with $30,746,943, a 
decrease of $1,891,796. The total sum 
proposed in this bill is $29,797,677, which 
is $949,266 less than the sum ofthe cur- 
rent appropriations and $942,530 in ex- 
cess of the Budget estimates. However, 
as there will be a balance of $1,305,780 


carried forward from 1927 to 1928, the | 
| waii Dept., 


net difference between the amount the 
committee is proposing and the amount 


The figures | 
If it be intended | 


station improvements | 
This | 





Strength of 118,750 
Men Is Proposed 


Provision Made for Purchase of 
New Planes for National 
Guards and Reserves. 


that will be available this year becomes 
reduced to $650,543. 

“The aggregate strength of the Na- 
tional Guard, as fixed by the Secretary of 


| War, is 185,730. The actual strength on 


ration approximately to 40 cents on the | September 30, 1226, was 181,237. 


Organized Reserves—For the Organ- 
ized Reserves the estimates amount to 
$3,611,763, or $109,537 less than the sum 
of the current appropriations. 
mittee is proposing appropriations totai- 
ing $4,058,641, which is $337,341 more 
than the current appropriations and 


“Civilian Military Training Camps— 
The estimate under this head amounts 
to $2,418,830. The committee is propos- 
ing $2,801,240, which is $6,231 less than 
the current appropriation and $382,410 
in excess of the estimate. The commit- 


| tee’s action will provide training for 35,- 


000 young men and continue the ration 
at 70 cents. 


“Rivers and Harbors—For mainte- 


| nance and improvement of existing river 
| and harbor works the estimate is $50,- 
| 000,000, the same as the current appro- 
| priation, and that sum is carried in this 


bill. 
“Muscle Shoals—This bill carries $300,- 


| 000 for operating, maintaining, and keep- 


ing in repair the works at Dam No. 2, 
Tennessee River, including hydroelectric 
equipment. This is in agreement with 
the Budget estimate. At the present 
time there is an agreement with the Ala- 


| bama Power Co. whereby they pay for 
the power they take from the plant. 


This 
year the receipts will amount to about 
$850,000.” 





Validation Proposed 
Of War Purchases 


House Bill Also Asks Relief of 
Disbursing Officer for 
Payments. 


Validation of the acquistion of Cana- 
dian properties by the War Department 
and relief of certain disbursing officers 
for payments made is proposed in a bill 
(House Bill No. 16155) just introduced in 
the House by Representative Strong 


| (Rep.), of Blue Rapids, Kan. 


The bill would validate the action of 
the War Department in acquiring 
through trustees, an interest in and title 
to certain properties for the purpose of 
erecting additional manufacturing build- 


| ings and facilities to increase the produc- 


tion of shells under contract entered into 


| with Canadian contractors during the 


World War. The bill would also author- 
ize the Comptroller General of the United 
States to allow credits in the accounts of 
the following officers: Captain J. Q. A. 
Brett, $207,223.66; Donald Findley, for- 
merly captain, Ordnance Department, 
$14,510.39; Captain Carl Halla, Finance 
Department (now major), $65,068.12; 
Major E. O. Hopkins, Quartermasters 
Corps, $14,728.05; Weston Patterson, for- 
merly first lieutenant, Finance Depart- 
ment, $13,960.16; for a total of $315,- 
490.38. 





| Navy Ammunition Depot 
In Nevada Is Proposed 


The Secretary of the Navy in a let- 
ter to Congress* has submitted for ap- 
proval the proposed draft of a bill 
which would authorize the development 
of an ammunition depot at Hawthorne, 
Nev., at a cost not to exceed $3,500,000. 

It was stated in the letter that the pur- 


| pose of the depot would be to supply 


the Pacific coast. 





Army Orders | | 





The Department of W ar has issued Spe- 
cial Orders No. 8 to Army personnel as 
follows: 

Cavalry. 

Lieut. Col. Edmund A. Buchanan, Army 
War College, Washington, D. C., to Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Maj. Walton Goodman, Fort Clark, Tex., 
to Boston, Mass. 


Capt. Percy S. Haydon, to Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, on completion of foreign 
service. 

Capt. Henry W. Maas, Fort Huachuca, 


Ariz., to Philippine Islands via San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Carter W. Clarke, Washing- 
ton-Alaska military and cable system, 
Alaska, to Fort Monmouth, N. J., on com- 
pletion of foreign service. 

Second Lieut. Sylvester J. Keane, foreign 
service to Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Capt. Robert B. Woolverton, Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill., to Washington-Alaska military 
and cable system, Seward, Alaska. 

Second Lieut. Oscar C. Maier, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., to Hawaiian Dept., via New 
York City. 

Pvt. Ralph Greene, Chicago, Ill., trans- 
ferred to Fort Sheridan, II. 

Quartermaster Corps. 


Lieut. Col. Walter H. Neill, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., to Eight Corps Area head- 
quarters. 

First Lieut. Howard B. Nurse, relieved 


as constructing quartermaster, 
ton, D. C., and will 


Washing- 
report to Quarter- 


First Lieut. Arthur L. Benedict, assistant 
to quartermaster Fort McPherson, Ga., is 
relieved and will report to Brig. Gen. 
Joseph D. Letich, for assignment to duty. 

Infantry. 

Col. John H. Hughes, Plattsburg Barracks, 
N. Y., to Boston, Mass. 

Transfer of First Lieut. Clyde Harrison 
Lamb to Finance Dept., is announced. He 
will remain on present duties. 

Paragraph 13, Special Orders 296, as re- 
lieves First Lieut. Walter L. Sherfey form 
Fort Thomas, Ky., and directs him to Ha- 
is revoked. 

Maj. Martyn H. Shute, Portland, Me., t 


\ Fort Williams, Me., is announced, 


The com- | 
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Military Academy Drops 
115 in Year for Low Grades 


Brig. Gen. March B. Stewart, Com- 
mandant of the Military Academy, testi- 
fying before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations on 
the Department of War appropriation 
bill, said that in the last calendar year 
115 men were discharged from the Acad- 
emy at West Point, N. Y., for deficiency 
in studies, three were dismissed and 
three deaths occurred. The normal 
shortage for each year, General Stew- 
art said, is about 200 men, the author- 
ized strength being 1,378 cadets per 
year. 

Maj. Gen. R. C. Davis, Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Citizens Military Training 
Camps, in testimony before the commit- 
tee, said that the Department expected 
to train 31,000 young men in the fiscal | 
year 1898, distributed among 50 camps, 
a reduction of 4,000 from the year be- 
fore. 


Funds Not Available 


For Joint Maneuvers 





Plan Abandoned, House 
Committee Informed by 
Chief of Staff of Army. 


Joint maneuvers between Army and 
Navy forces are advantageous to both 
divisions of the service, it was stated 
by Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall, chief 
of staff of the Army, in the hearings on 
the War Department Appropriation Bill 
before the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, the report | 
of which has just been made public. 


General Summerall stated before the 
committee that the joint maneuvers are | 
“very instructive from the national de- 
fense point of view, as to our prepared- 
ness to meet vital conditions and what 
we should do to correct any deficiencies 
discovered in the maneuvers. 

“The only way by which these defici- 
encies can be disclosed,” he said, “is to | 
place a certain number of ships and 
troops in position, and let the troops see 
what the ships can actually do, and let 
the ships see what the troops can actu- 
! ally do by way of defending the coast.” 

Representative Barbour (Rep.), of | 
Fresno, Calif., was acting chairman of 
the subcommittee, which has reported the 
War Department Appropriation Bill fa- 
vorably to the House. 


Science 


; nominal cost. 


| tions are given first, and then the laws 


| The dates of enactment of the laws or 





The text of the report of the hearings 
follows in part: 

Mr. Barbour: The statement has been 
made in the papers that because of the 
estimates for the year 1928, as I under- 
stand it, you will be unable to carry out 
joint maneuvers with the Navy in the 
Narragansett Bay area. Is that for 1928, 
or does it refer to the 1927 appropria- 
tion? 

General Summerall: In a way it refers 
both to 1927 and to 1928, but the ma- 
neuvers would actually take place in 1927. 
The original idea was to have these ma- 
néuvers in the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1928, and the War Department de- 
sired to secure sums for that purpose. 

The Navy then found it necessary to 
have them in the fiscal year 1927. The 
War Department was unable to include 
items in the Budget for 1928 for the ma- 
neuvers. 

It was found that a minimum of $25,- 
000 would be required to carry ouf any 
kind of joint operation that would be of | 
value, and there are no funds for 1927 | 
and there would be none in 1928 for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Barbour: And it would require a | 
minimum of $25,000? 

General Summerall: Yes, sir. That is 
necessary in order to secure camp | 
grounds, pay the expenses of the soldiers 
who are employed in small detachments, 
pay them mileage and transportation of 
supplies; secure commutation of rations | 
for men who can not have messes; to 
secure signal communications necessary; 
renting lines and paying tolls; and to 
have certain fire-control equipment, 
which would cost a certain amount. 

There would also be required some 
money for transportation to hire boats 
to assist in the surveillance off the coast. 


Navy Orders | | 





Orders issued to Naval officers under 
date of January 8, 1927: 

Capt. Ralston S. Holmes, det. 
Dest. Sqdn. 11, Battle Fit.; 
College, Newport, R. I. 

Capt. Walton R. Sexton, det. command U. 
S.S. Utah; to Naval Operations, Navy Dept. 

sLieut. Comdr. Horace D. Clarke, det. U. 
S. S. McCrawley; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Comdr. George M. Lowry, det. from 
all duty; to resignation accepted March 31, 
1927. 

Lieut. George L. Compo, det. U. 
Langley; to c. f. o., U. S. S. Lexington. 

Lieut. Simon P. Fullinwider, det. U. S. 
S. Tehnessee; to Bu. Ord. 

Lieut. Ludwig W. Gumz, det. command VU. 
S. S. Contocook; to U. S. S. New York. 

Lieut. Clarence A. Hawkins, to duty with 
7 Sqdn. 6, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. (U. 

S. Florida). 

eae Albert G. Noble, det. aide on staff, 
Fit. Base Force; to Bu. Ord. 

Lieut. Robert R. Ogg, det. from all duty; 
to resignation accepted January 25, 1927. 

Lieut. Lyman K. Swenson, det. U. S. S. 
Tennessee; to Naval Operations. 

Lieut. Troy N. Thweatt, to duty VO Sqdn. 
6, ‘Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. (U. S. S. 


Texas). 
Warrack, det. VF Sqdn. 


command 
to Naval War | 





S. S. 


Lieut. Robert C. 


1, Aircraft Sqdns., Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. 
Fleet. 

Lieut. Max Welborn, to one ya 7 ra 
Sqdn. 6, Aircraft Sqdns., Sectg. Fit. (U. Ss 


Florida). 
Lieut. (j. g.) Frank Akers, det. VF Sqdn. 
1, Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fit.; to VF Sqdn. 
5, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Roy R. Darron, VF 
Sere. 1, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Michael H. Kernodle, det. 
VOASadn. 6, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Flt.; to 
VS Sqdn. 1, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. G. g.) Alan R. Nash, to duty VO 
Sqdn. 6, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. (U. S. S. 
Arkansas). 

Capt. Allen D. McLean 


det. 


(M. C.), orders 


December 13, 1926, to Naval Dispensary re- 
voked; det. aide on staff, Dest. Sqdns., Bat- 
tle Fit., to continue treat. Nav. Hosp., San 


Diego, Calif; 
Lieut. Frederick C. Greaves (M. C.), det. 
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Compilation of Laws. 7 
On Measures and ~ 


Weights Under Way | 


Bureau of Standards to Issue 
Report for Use of © 
Manufac- 
turers. 


The Bureau of Standards is making 
a new compilation of laws on weights 
and measures of all States, territories,’ 
and insular possessions of the United: 
States and of the Federal Government, 
it was announced at the Bureau on 
January 13. The compilation will be* 


published shortly for public distribution 
by the Government Printing Office at 


The full text of the announcement 
follows: 


A new compilation of weights and 
measures laws of all the States, Terri-” 
tories, Insular Possessions and of the 
Federal Government of the United 
States is being made by the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce. 


Compilation Comprehensive. 

This compilation includes the weights 
and measures laws passed by Congress*” 
and the regulations issued thereunder by” 
the bureaus concerned, and the weights ° 
and measures laws of the various States, 
Alaska, District of Columbia, Hawaii,* 
Philippine Islands and Porto Rico. It’ 
shows the existing law on the subject 
through the 1925 sessions of the legis~ 
latures. The Federal laws and regula- 


of the various States, Territories and 
Possessions in alphabetical order. An’ 
appendix gives the weights per bushel of 
various commodities, as fixed by lawe= 


when last amended, are shown as far as 
they have been found. 


Contents Are Outlined. 


The subject matter includes the: 
Federal laws and regulations relating to, 
the fundamental standards of the United . 
States; Federal laws requiring the mark- 
ing of the net weight on packages con- 
taining’ food; standard containers for... 
grapes and other fruits and vegetables; 
standard barrels for lime, and for fruits 
and vegetables and other dry commodi- 
ties; state standards of weights and 
measures, definitions of units of area,, 
length and mass; net weight laws relat-> 
ing to the marking of the net contents 
on packages; laws governing the inspec- . 
tion of weights and measures, the offi-.. 
cials responsible for the administration: 
of the weights and measures laws, their, 
powers, duties and obligations ‘relating 
to the enforcement of the laws, the use 
of proper weights and measures and 
weighing and measuring devices, and thé 
condemnation or confiscation or appa- . 
ratus not conforming to the laws and”. 
regulations. 


Useful to Manufacturers. 


Laws relating to barrels, boxes, baled 
bags and other containers used for va- 
rious commodities such as apples, ber- 
ries, flour, fruits, fertilizers, grain and 
mill products, feeding stuffs, vegetables, © 
etc. Laws relating to the sale of numer+'" 
ous other commodities, legal rules for 
the measurement of flowing water, hay, - 
and logs, and the use of the Babcock test” 
for milk and cream, etc. 

This publication should be very useful 
to manufacturers and shippers of pack- 
age goods in interstate commerce; manu- 
facturers of weights and measures ap- 
paratus; weights and measures officials” 
and others concerned with law enforce- 
ment; weighing and inspection -bureaus, 
railroad and other officials concerned ~ 
with weights and measures; lawyers and’ 
reference libraries, etc. 


Work Nearing Completion. , Re 


Galley proof has been returned to thé 
Government Printing Office, and the work 
is therefore nearing completion. It is 
estimated® that the finished work will 
contain about 1,000 pages or more and 
will be sold by the Government Printing 
Office at the usual nominal charge for 
Government publications, which is in- 
tended to cover only the actual cost of 
paper, press work, and binding. 

A comprehensive. subject index makes 
the compilation most useful and impor-»* 
tant. It is the only publication in itgu- 
field, and has been critically compiled 
so as to present the law as it now exists, 

It is proposed to print only one edi- 
tion, limited to meet the immediate de~ + 
mands, and if you desire to obtain a» 
copy it will be necessary to make your... 
wants known now. Please do so by send+" * 
ing request in writing to the Bure of. 
Standards, Division of Weights and Meas-i~ 
ures, Washington, in which case yoy, 
will be notified when the book will be 
ready and the price at which it may be 
had. Every effort will be made to sup-:. 
ply all persons making such requests. 

—- 


Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Marine Retgy\: 
Sta., Omaha, Neb. a 


Lieut. Fred M. Rohow (M. C.), det. Marine 
Bks., Quantico, Va.; to temp. duty Nay, 
Med. School, Washington, D.: G. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Charles Stewart’ (M. C.)}, ~~ 
det. Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Naww+ 
Ammun. Depot (Lake Denmark), Dover, New. 
Jersey. 

Lieut. Samuel L. Bates (S. C.), det. U. S. 
S. Sapelo; to Naval Supply Sta., Nav. Opres, 
Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. Harold E. Humphreys (S. C.), det. - 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to Nav. Aircraft 
Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Comdr. Edwin B. Niver (Ch. C.), defy: 
Marine Bks., Quantico, Va.; to home an 
wait orders. 

Ch. Bosn. Harry J. De Voto, det. U. S. 3. ‘ 









S. Wright; to continue treat. Nav. Hosp., 
Norfolk, Va. 

Bosn. William Lee Hickey, det. U. S: S.__ 
Vestal; to’ U. S. S. Wright. ane 
Ch. Rad. Ely Frank B, Finney, det. 15th >» 
Nav. Dist., Balboa, C. 2.5 to oth 

Arizona. 


Ch. Pay. Clk. Donald Ww. Davidson, detis! — 
U. S. S. Aroostook; to Nav. Hosp., Maneven 
Island, Calif. 


Pay Clk, Chastine A. Murray, dat, eqie ‘ 
Bks., Puget Sound, Wash.; to U. f 
Aroostook. wu 


hh ‘ 


pss. 


Deficiencies 
Deductions 


Joint Return Held | Corporation Is Denied Addition t 


ToEstop Filingon = For Value of Two Patents Received by It as Gifts 


Community Basis 


Board of Tax Appeals De- 
cides Against Contention 
Made by Resident of 
Louisiana 


R. Downes, Jr., vy. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE; Boarp or TAx AP- 
PEALS; No. 7889; JANUARY 10, 1927. 
The question presented in this proceed- 

ing is whether the petitioner who, with 

his wife, filed a joint return for 1923, 

may subsequently file his income tax 

return separately on the basis of the 


sioner. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JANUARY 14, 1927. 


Taxation 


| 


| Exhaustion Is Basis. 
For Tax Deduction 


Life of Rights Computed to 
Date Last of Them 
Expire. 


SHoPE BRICK COMPANY; APPEAL; BOARD 
or T(x APPEALS; No. 6531; JANUARY 
10, 1927. 

The petitioner in this appeal from the 

Commissioner’s determination of a de- 

ficiency of $9,550.02 income and profits 


Ox | taxes for 1919, 1920, and 1921, alleges 
community property law of Louisiana. | errors in the refusal to allow a paid-in 
Judgment was given for the Commis- | surplus for intangibles and in disallow- 


ing a deduction taken for exhaustion of 


M. O. Rainey, C. P.,A., for the peti- | patents, and claims that it is entitled to 


tioner; J. Arthur Adams, Esq., for the | special assessment. 


ndent. : 
veThe full text of the findings and opin- 
ion of the Board of Tax Appeals 
follows: _ 
The petitioner, 
his income-tax return : 
vear 1923, and in answer to t 
Ey peragraph 3 of the return, “Is this a 
joint return of husband and wife? an- 
swered “yes.” Gross income in the 
amount of $6,876.09 was shown in that 
return. Various deductions — 
resulting in a net income of $2,331.20. 
In the return the taxpayer claimed a 
personal exemption of $2,500 and ~ 
ported the sale of an undivided one-fift 
interest in certain land which he oe 
changed for 80 shares of the capita 
stock of the Central Carbon Company, 
Inc., of the par value of $100, but re- 
ported no income from that transaction. 
Amended Return Prepared. 
Under date of April 30, 1925, — 
deputy collector prepared an amende 
return for the petitioner under the pro- 
visions of sectio : 
as amended by secti 
enue Act of ao ‘ 
r repare y 
eat shane made in the return, as 
filed by the petitioner, 1s 


on March 15, 1924, filed 
for the calendar 
the question 


on 1317 of the Rev- 
In the amended re- 


Frederick L. Pearce, C. P. A., and 


| George N. Morris, Esq., for the peti- 


| 
| 
! 
} 


tioner; Thomas P. Dudley, Jr., Esq., for 
the Commissioner. 

The full text of the findings and opin- 
ion of the Board of Tax Appeals fol- 
lows: 

The petitioner is an Oregon corpora- 
tion, having incorporated on April 13, 
1911, under the name of Shope National 
Concrete Machinery Company. The name 
was changed to Shope Brick Company 
on March 9, 1917, without other amend- 
ment to the original charter. 


Patents Are Issued 


On Waterproofing Blocks 
Prior to 1909, David F. Shope, resid- 


| ing in St. Paul, Minn., had been experi- 


menting with a process for waterproof- 
ing brick and cement blocks. Having 
perfected his process and a machine to 
manufacture the new type of brick, he 
applied for letters patent. On July 19, 


' 1910, he was issued U. S. Patent No. 


n 3176, Revised Statutes, | 


he deputy collector | 


that a net profit | 


is shown of $7,150, representing income | 


derived from the sale of _the er ye 
one-fifth interest in land for ee 

shares of stock in the Central Car on 
Company, Inc. The amount of ~~ 
is not in dispute. The Income Tax Unt 


allowed a personal exemption of $2,000, | 


as shown in the deputy collector’s re- 


turn, in accordance wit 


“enue Act of 1921. ; 
Guden—Dy Mr. Trammell: The only 
issue involved in this appeal is whether 
the petitioner t 
his See under the community prop- 
erty laws of Louisiana after he had once 
elected to file a joint return with his 

ife for the same taxable year. 
 udien 223, Revenue Act of 1918, pro- 
vides that “If a husband and wife liv- 
ing together 


have an aggregate net in- 
come of $2,000 or over, 


a return unless the income of each is 
included in a single joint return. 


h section 216 (c), 


each shall make | 


965027 for his machine, and on Febru- 
ary 28, 1911, U. S. Patent No. 985709 
for his process. 

The cement brick machine puts into 
operation the method of water-proofing 
cement blocks covered by the basic 
process, and the former patent is con- 
trolled by the latter. Shope also applied 
for and was issued Canadian letters 


| patent on December 29, 1911, for the 


machine and November 19, 1912, for the 
process. The life of a Canadian patent 
is six years, with the privilege of re- 
newal for a further term of 12 years, or 
a total life of 18 years. 

At incorporation, stock in the amount 
of $4,961 (4,961 shares of $1 par value) 
was issued for the tangible assets of 


had the right to report | Shope’s brick business in Portland, Ore. 


Shope received 10 shares, his wife 4,950 
shares, and Robert H. Downes one share. 

At the date of incorporation Shope as- 
signed his two United States patents to 
the corporation for a cash consideration 
of $1, no stock being issued therefor. 
The assignments were recorded in the 
United States Patent Office on May 15, 
1911. Thereafter Shope assigned his 


Canadian patent applications to the cor- 


Section 223, Revenue Act of 1921, pro- j 


vi for joint retur 4 
ote of the computation of the tax. With 
respect to the basis on which the - 
shall be computed, the 1921 act. is dif- 
ferent from the 1918 act. Section 223, 
Revenue Act of 1921, provides in part 


as follows: 


gether have an aggregate net income for 


the taxab : 
aggregate gross income 


$5,000 or over— 
. “(1) Each shall make such a return, 


for such year of 


Or e(2) The net income of each shall be 


ns and states the | 


Bartley, 4 B. T. A. 874. (United States 
Daily, 2482.) 
In the Appeal of Union Metal Manu- 


| facturing Co., the question was whether 


a taxpayer who had not taken deduc- 


; tions on account of the exhaustion of 


le year of $2,000 or over, or an | 


“(p) If a husband and wife living to- | from claiming such deductions. 


patents was precluded on that account 
We said 
there that “unless barred by the statute 
of limitations, a taxpayer is not pre- 
cluded from demanding a correct com- 
putation of his tax for a past year on 


| the facts as they existed, whether orig- 


jncluded in a single joint return, in which ! 


ease the tax shall be computed on the 
é ate income.” 
het of 1921 Found Applicable. 

The return was for the calendar year 
1923 and therefore the provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 are applicable. : 

The statute provides two ways in 
which returns of husband and wife living 
together may be filed. Each 
right to file a separate return, or the in- 
come of each may be included in a single 
joint return. Either is a correct and 
proper return, but the return that is 
filed is the return and the only return 
recognized by law. It is the return of 
both husband and wife. 

The petitioner complied with 
statute when he filed a joint return. 


the 
It 


has the 


inally reported or not.” We based our 
decision in that case upon the provisions 
of the statute which specifically allowed 
deductions on account of the exhaustion, 
wear and tear of assets used in business. 
If a taxpayer did not claim the deduction 
to which he was entitled by statute when 
his return was filed, we held that he was 
not precluded from thereafter claiming 
it. 

If a taxpayer had patents which were 
becoming exhausted and no deduction was 
claimed on that account, the return was 
not correct and the tax was erroneously 
computed; but in this case the joint re- 
turn which was filed was a proper re- 
turn and the tax was properly computed 
on the basis of that return. The fact 
that all the income was not reported does 


| not show that the basis for the computa- 


purported to return all the income of | 


husband and wife for the year involved. 


A second or amended return is not pro- | 


vided for in the statute. Appeal of Na- 


tignal Refining Co., 1 B. T. A. 236. 
alto 


See ! 


Appeal of Mabel Elevator Co., 2 B. | 


o, A. 617. 
or required by statute to file more than 
one return for a taxable year. 


When a joint return is filed the statute | 


Taxpayers are not permitted | 


provides that the tax shall be computed | 


on the basis of that return. The tax 


liability then becomes fixed and cannot | 


be altered by filing another return on an- 
other basis. 

In our opinion, a joint return filed pur- 
suant to section 223 of the Revenue Act 
of 1921 constitutes a legal and proper 


return both of the husband and of the | 


wife. If the return did not set forth all 
the taxible income of both husband and 
wife, that fact, when ascertained by the 
Commissioner or by either husband or 
wife, does not entitle either husband or 
wife to file another return on another 
basis. 
Deficiency Defined. 

Section 273 of the Revenue Act of 
1926 defines a deficiency as follows: 
“The amount by which the tax imposed 
by this title exceeds the amount shown 
as the tax by the taxpayer upon his re- 
turn. * * *” When a joint return is 
filed, that is the return which must be 
considered to determine whether there is 
a deficiency. 

The question here presented is in no 
way anulogous to that presented in the 
Appeal of Union Metal Manufacturing 
Go., 1 B. T. A. 395, and Appeal of R. A. 


A 


tion was not correct. 
Changing of Returns Restricted. 

We held in the Appeal of Dallas Brass 
& Copper Company, 3 B. T. A. 856, chat 
the Commissioner may make adjustménts 
or changes in the tax liability of tax- 
payers from time to time within the pe- 
riod of the statute of limitations, and it 
may be argued that taxpayers should 
have the right to make changes which 
may alter their tax liability. Neither 
the Commissioner nor taxpayers, how- 
ever, may change or alter a return that 
is correct and proper. It may be changed 


| in order to make it correct and in com- 
| pliance with the statute, but not other- 


| wise. 


| the wife was a partner. 


In this case, as we have said be- 
fore, the return filed was on a correct 
basis. Where so filed it may not be 
changed and another return filed on an- 
other basis although equally correct. 

In the Appeal of R. A. Bartley, supra, 
a husband filed a separate return but in- 
cluded therein the income arising from 
a partnership in which the Board found 
While he, in 
fact, reported the income of himself and 


| wife, he reported it as his own income 


in his separate return and not as the 
income of both himself and wife in a 
joint return. The question there was 
whether any part of the income belonged 
to the wife. If so, it was improperly 
reported by the husband in his separate 
return. The Board properly held that a 
portion of the income belonged to the 
wife and that she had a right to report 
it in her separate return. It was not 
sought in that case to substitute separate 
returns’ for a joint return. The return 
of the husband was his separate return. 


Ss 


a 


poration for a cash consideration of $2. 
The assignment dates of the two ap- 
plications for patent were July 21, 1911, 
for the machine, and February 1, 1912, 
for the process. 


Territorial Rights | 
Sold Under Patents 


Sales of territorial rights made in the 
years 1909 to 1913, inclusive, by either 
Shope or the petitioner under the Shope 
patents, are as follows: 

United States Territory: Jan. 16, 1909, 
Milwaukee County, Wis.; $2,250; Oct. 12, 
1909, Spokane County, Wash.,, $1,500; 
Nov. 8, 1909, Pierce County, Wash., 
$3,750; Sept. 27, 1913, Wayne and Was- 
tera counties, Mich., $2,500; Feb. 7, 1914, 
San Francisco, San Matoo, Santa Clara, 
Alameda, Contra Costa counties, Calif., 
$8,500. Total, $18,500. 

Canadian Territory: March 20, 1913, 
Vancouver, B. C., $1,321.55; April 9, 1913, 
Kamloops, B. C., $400; May 5, 1913, Part 
May 20, 1913, Prince Rupert, B. C., $800; 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta, $2,600; 
June 17, 1913, (2 Electoral Districts of 
British Columbia, $3,600. Total, $8,721.55. 

Sales of territorial rights under the 
Shope patents during 1919, 1920, and 
1921, were as follows: 

1919, $33,404.45; 1920, $41,701.83; 1921, 
$48,862.77. 

The sales of territory were made by 
Shope, and after incorporation by the 
petitioner, upon a certain well defined 
basis. Shope could produce brick at a 
saving of $10 per 1,000, and it was sold 
at practically the same prices as brick 
of similar quality. He figured that a new 
Shope brick plant should do a minimum 
of 10 per cent of the normal business 
in the territory during its first year of 
operation. 

By multiplying 10 per cent of the face 
brick consumed within the territory’ for 
the preceding year by $10 a thousand, 
the saving by his process to the manu- 
facturer, he arrived at the price at which 
he sold the territory. This method of 
arriving at a sales price has been con- 
sistently followed. The experience of 
the company has been that the actual 
sales of the licensees reach 10 per cent 
of the territory. The expenses and over- 
head in selling the territorial rights 
amounted to approximately 30 per cent 
of the sale price. 


Machines Are Sold 


With Territories 

The Shope machine was made by con- 
tract at a cost of $75. A certain number 
of machines were sold with each terri- 
tory. Additional machines could be se- 
cured at prices of $175, $200 or $250 
each, according to the contracts of sale 
of the various territories. 

The Shope machine had an annual ca- 
pacity of 375,000 bricks, computed upon 
a basis of 1,500 bricks per day and 250 
working days per year. The machine was 
simple to operate and the work could be 
done by common labor. The product was 
a high class face brick that would re- 
sist moisture and not absorb it. The 
bricks were made in 115 sizes and in 
various colors and shades. 

The value of the United States patents 
on April 13, 1911, was $5,250; on March 
1, 1913, it was this value less depre- 
ciation for the period from April 13, 
1911, to March 1, 1913. The value of the 
Canadian patents on March 1, 1913, was 
$6,105.08. 

The amount allowed by the Commis- 
sioner for paid-in surplus resulting from 
the donation to the petitioner of the twc 
United States patents at the date of in 
corporation is $1,240. He allowed no 
amount for paid-in surplus for the two 
Canadian patents. A March 1, 1913. 
value was allowed for the United States 
patents and no value as of that date for 
the Canadian patents. 

No‘ allowance for exhaustion of the 
United States patents was made in deter- 
mining taxable net income for 1919, but 
a deduction of $83 was allowed in each 
of the years 1920 and 1921 for such ex- 
haustion.. No allowance for exhaustion 
of the Canadian patents was made for 
any of the years in question. 

Opinion: Morris: At the hearing peti- 
tioner withdrew its claim for specig] as- 
sessment, leaving two questions for our 
consideration, first, whether, under sec. 
326 of the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 
1921, petitioner is entitled to a paid-in 
surplus on the United States and Cana- 


The question of the right of filing joint 
or separate returns was not involved 
but only the question as to whether all 
the income of the partnership belonged 
to the husband—that is, whether hus- 
band and wife were partners. That case 
is not authority for the contention of 
the petitioner here that he has the right 
to file his return on another basis when 
it was correctly and properly filed on the 
basis of a joint return. 
Only One Return Permitted. 

It is not necessary here to decide 
whether the community property basis 
was a correct method of reporting the 
income of husband and wife in Louisiana. 
In any event, the husband had the right 
to file a joint return which included all 
the income of both himself and wife. 
When he does_ so the statute provides 
that the tax shall be computed on that 
basis. While taxpayers are given the 
right to determine on which basis, as be- 
tween joint returns and separate returns, 
the tax shall be computed as determined 
by the manner in which the income is 
reported, it does not give them the right 
to change such basis after the tax lia- 
bility becomes fixed and is determined on 
the basis on which. the income is re- 
ported. 

Section 1212 of the Revenue Act of 
1926 does not afford the petitioner re- 
lief in this case. That section does not 
afford taxpayers the privilege of filing 
income-tax returns upon the basis of 
community property laws where they did 
not originally file returns on such basis. 

Judgment will be entered for the Com- 
missioner. 

Mr. Trussell dissents. 


Joint 
Returns 


o Paid-in Surplus 


Method of Figuring 
Worth Is Rejected 


Sales of Territory Used in De- 
termining Proper 
Amount. 


dian patents in computing invested capi- 
tal, and, if so, the amount thereof; and, 
second, the value, if any, on March 1, 
1913, of those patents for exhaustion 
purposes. 

In connection with the first point, the 
Commissioner raised the question at the 
hearing whether it was proper for him 
to have included a paid-in surplus of $1,- 
240, resulting from the turning in of the 
two United States patents to the peti- 
tioner at the date of incorporation. 


Gifts Not Included 


In Invested Capital 

Under section 325 of the Revenue Acts 
of 1918 and 1921, patents are intangible 
property. We have previously considered 
the question whether, under the Revenue 
Acts of 1917 and 1918, intangibles ac- 
quired by way of gift may be included in 
invested capital as paid-in surplus in the 
Appeal of Herald-Despatch Company, 4 
B. T. A. 1096. In that case we held: 

“Tt seems clear to us, however, that in 
providing for the inclusion in invested 
capital of intangibles paid in for stock 
or shares, subject to very specific and 
arbitrary limitations, Congress intended 
to exclude intangibles paid in as a gift. 
It would be absurd construction indeed 


| 
| 


which would permit the inclusion in, in- | 


vested capital, under very arbitrary 
limitations, of intangibles paid in for a 
consideration, and at the same time per- 
mit the inclusion of intangibles paid in 
as a gift to the full extent of their actual 
cash value.” 

As there is no difference between the 
Revenue Acts of 1921 and 1918 so far 
as the question under consideration is 
concerned, that decision is controlling 
here. The petitioner may not therefore 
include in invested capital as a paid-in 
surplus the value of the patents in ques- 
tion, and the Commissioner was in error 
in including the amount of $1,240 in in- 
vested capital as a paid-in surplus for 
the United States patents. 

The petitioner has submitted two 


the patents at the date turned in and at 
March 1, 1913, which, being based on 
anticipated profits and other assump- 
tions, are of little use. The mere stating 
of them seems to us to be sufficient to 
show how inherently fallacious the 
computations and resulting values are. 
In the first method, the petitioner took 
the population of the territories sold at 
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Ship Ruled Liable for Damage to Cargo 
By Water Escaping From Tank Into Hold 


Vessel Declared Unseaworthy and Owner at Fault in Fail- 
ing to Discover Defect. 


Catz AMERICAN COMPANY, INC., LIBEL- 


LANT, V. S. S. “STEEL NAVIGATOR,” HER ! 


ENGINES, Etc.; District Court, EAST- 

ERN District, New York; No. A 7496. 

It was shown in this case that a 
cargo was placed in the hold of a ship 
and at a subsequent port of call a tank 
on board was filled. Water escaped 
through a manhole of the tank, which 
was open without the knowledge of the 
ship’s officers, and the cargo was dam- 
aged. 

The court held that the ship was not 
seaworthy at the beginning of that stage 
of the voyage, nor properly manned, and 
that, therefore, the owneer could not 
escape liability under the provisions of 
the Harter Act. 

Barry, Wainwright, Thacher & Sym- 


| mers, proctors for libellant; and Kirlin, 


Woolsey, Campbell, Hickox & Keating 
for claimant. 


The full text of the opinion, by Judge | 


Moscowitz, follows: 
This is an action for damages brought 


| by the consignee and owner of 1,019 bags 


of tapioca flour loaded on board claim- 
ant’s boat at Batavia on October 11, 
1923. The bills of lading acknowledged 
the receipt of the goods on board in ap- 
parent good condition to be delivered in 


| New York. 
methods of computation of the values of | 


the time. the patents were paid in and | 


found that it represented .6 of 1 per cent 
of the total population of continental 
United States. These territorial rights 
were sold for $7,500. 

By multiplying this amount by 100 
divided by 6 the petitioner found that 
the sale of rights in the balance of con- 
tinental United States would bring $1,- 
250,000, which was reduced by 30 per 
cent, representing selling cost and over- 
head, to. $875,000. Discounting the lat- 
‘er amount for the life of the patents by 
Hoskold’s formula, using 8 and 4 per 
cent, a net value on April 13, 1911, of 
$421,225 was arrived at. The March 1, 
1913 value was computed by the same 


In December, 1923, the goods arrived 
in New York in a damaged and practi- 


cally worthless condition, resulting from | 


the flour having been damaged by water 
while on board the vessel. 

The claimants admit the goods were 
damaged through the negligence of their 
employes, but claim exemption under the 
provisions of the Harter Act. 

Position of Tanks. 

‘The steamship “Steel Navigator” is 
the usual type of steel cargo ship, class 
A, having three decks, namely, between 
deck, main deck and shelter deck, and 
five cargo holds with engine amidships. 
The vessel has double bottom tanks along 
her bottom and fore and aft peaks tanks 
for the carriage of ballast or liquid cargo. 


|The after peak tank extends upward 


| from the bottom of the ship. 


The ,after 
part of the tank extends to the main 
deck, while the forward part extends 
only to the level of the between deck. 
Upon the projection of the forward part 
of the tank, at the between deck level 


| there is a narrow store room or maga- 


method and a net value of $265,734 | 


reached. The Canadian patents were 


computed for each of the dates as hav- | 


ng a net value of $35,919. 


Second Method Based 


On Total Production 

The second method consisted of taking 
the face brick production in the United 
States in 1911, assuming that the peti- 
tioner would produce one-tenth of the 
face brick produced therein, and multi- 
plying that one-tenth by $7, the differ- 
ence between the saving of $10 per thou- 
sand in the manufacture of its brick, and 
$3, which represented selling cost and 
overhead. 
be $510,937 and, by using Hoskold’s for- 
mula, as above, arrived at a net value on 
April 13,1911, of $245,965. 

A like computation for value on March 
1, 1913, of the United States patents 
gave a total of $279,214. 
putations, population and_ production 
estimates were secured from publications 
of the Census Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 

What we said in Appeal of Gamon 
Motor Company, 1 B. T. A. 1124, 1131, 
is particularly applicable: 

“It appears from the evidence that the 
valuation * * * for the patents at the 
time paid in was predicated to a con- 


siderable extent upon future hopes and | 
not altogether upon what the patents | 
were actually worth in cash at that time. ! 


The experience of the men interested 
in the patents perhaps justified their 
belief that they would ultimately prove 


successful and result in large earnings, | 


but the Revenue Act contemplates a cash 
value at the time the patents are paid in.” 

If the patents are to be valued as of 
March 1, 1913, the Revenue Act contem- 
plates a cash value at that time. 


Undoubtedly the patents were valu- | 
Any higher value, however, than | 


able. 
that set forth in our findings of fact 


Petitioner computed this to | 


zine extending from one side of the ship 
to the other. This storé room 1s sepa- 
rated from the between deck cargo space 
(No. 5 hold) by a non-watertight bulk- 


| head. 


There are two manholes in the tank, 


| one located in the fantail and the other 


| 
| 


In the com- | 


at the ‘bottom of the store room. 
raised flange about eight or twelve inches 
high is around the edge of each man- 
hole and is riveted to the tank. A re- 
movable steel plate fits over the upper 
surface of the flange and is held in place 
by studs and bolts. To make the union 
watertight it is necessary to employ a 
gasket between the plate and the flange. 
On July 21, 1923, the vessel sailed from 
Philadelphia with a cargo for the Far 
East, which was discharged at Yokohama 
and Kobe. On September 21, 1923, the 
vessel arrived at Manila and the after- 
peak and forepeak tanks were cleaned 
by shore workmen under supervision of 
their own foreman, but not under direct 
command of any one on board. This 
work was not completed at Manila, but 


| it was thought it would be at Singapore 


before the consignment of liquid rubber 


| expected there would be loaded. 





would be merely speculative and pros- | a 
| our opinion, the Canadian sales set forth 
| in the findings of fact are close enough 


pective. 
We have used the actual sales of ter- 


ritorial rights in arriving at our deter- | 
mination, which seems to us to be the | 


only conclusion warranted by the record. | : 
| tion, therefore, for the taxable years in 


Prior to April 13, 1911, the only sales 


made were the three in 1909, amounting | 


to $7,500, which, reduced by 30 per cent, 
representing selling expenses and over- 
head, gives an amount of $5,250 which 
we consider the only evidence of value 
attributable to the patents as of that 
date. 

As there were no sales from 1909 until 
the latter part of 1913, the value of the 
patents on April 18, 1911, depreciated to 


Cargo Loaded at Batavia. 

From Manila the vessel went to other 
ports and loaded the cargo in contro- 
versy at Batavia, October 11, 1923, in 
No. 5 lower hold. The vessel proceeded 
to Singapore, where the expected con- 
signment of liquid rubber was canceled. 
Nothing was done to the after peak tank 
and the vessel proceeded to Calcutta. At 
no time from Manila to Calcutta was any- 
thing placed in the after peak tank. At 
Calcutta cargo was loaded in holds Nos. 
March 1, 1913, is taken as the value on 
the latter. date. The March 1, 1915, 
value of the Canadian patents, which we 
find to be $6,105.08, represents the sales 
of Canadian territory less 30 ner cent 
for selling expenses and overhead. In 


to March 1, 1913, to be indicative of 
value as of that date. 


The petitioner is entitled to exhaus- 


question on the March 1, 1913, value of 
the patents above set forth. The life 
of the patents should be computed from 
the date of the process patents for the 
reason that, although the machine pat- 
ents would expire some months prior to 
the process patents, the machine by it- 
self is of little value without the process. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 


for a considera- 


/ and other parts of that hotel. 


Bricks 
Beads 


— 


Wood Decorations 
Denied Free Entry 
As Works of Art 


Customs Court Upholds As- 
sessrnent at Rate of 33 1-3 
Per Cent Ad 


Valorem. 


New York, Jan. 13.—The United 
States Customs Court has just handed 
down an opinion on the tariff classifica- 
tion of 54 pieces of wood, consisting of 
capitals, bases for columns, balustrades 
and wainscoting, made of American wal- 
nut, imported by the vice president of 
the Bismark Hotel Company, of Chicago, 
for interior decorations in dining rooms 
On entry, 
these items were taxed by the Chicago 
customs authorities as manufactures of 
wood, not works of art; articles of util- 
ity; at the rate of 388 1-3 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1460, Tariff 
Act of 1922. This classification is upheld 


| by the court and claim for free entry 


under paragraph 1704, as “sculpture,” 





1, 2, 3 and 4. 
No. 5 hold. 

On October 26, the day before sailing 
from Calcutta, the master gave orders 
to fill the afterpeak tank with water for 
the purpose of trimming the ship. 

At this time the lower manhole cover 
Was inseture and when water was 
pumped into the tank it overflowed when 
it reached the level of this cover and 
damaged the cargo in hold No. 5. 

The libellant urges that if the voyage 


No cargo was placed in 


| is in stages, the shipowner warrants that 


due diligence has been exercised at the 
beginning of each stage oof the voyage 
to complete the stage of the voyage en- 
tered upon (The Vortigern 1899 Prob. 
140). 

If the ‘voyage is contemplated in 
stages, then if the vessel is unseaworthy 
at the beginning of any stage “whether 
the damage or loss to cargo resulting 
from faults or errors in navigation or | 
management of the vessel occurred dur- 
4540) would deprive the owner of the ex- 
emption conditionally provided by section i 
3 of the Harter act for that section is not | 
satisfied by anything less than due dili- 


| gence to make the vessel seaworthy and 


properly supplied and equipped for the 
whole and so for each and every stage 
of the voyage contemplated by the par- 
ties and specified in the bill of lading.” 
Willdomino, 300 Fed. 10, at page 12. 
Owner Must Test Ship. 

If the vessel was not seaworthy at Ba- 

tavia it would make no difference whether 


| the voyage was in stages or not, for the | 
| owner cannot take advantage of the pro- 
| visions of the Harter act “unless the 


| vessel was seaworthy when she sailed or | 


| 
| 
| 


| wark 191 U. S. 1, 48 L. Ed. 65. 


| “Steel Navigator” in all respects sea- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


due diligence to make her so had been 
exercised; and it is for the owner to es- 
tablish the existence of one or the other 
of those conditions.” International Navi- 
gation Co. v. Farr & Bailey Mfg. Co. 
181 U. S. 218, 226, 45 L. Ed. 833. 

“The test of seaworthiness is whether | 
the vessel is reasonably fit to carry the 
cargo which she has undertaken to trans- 
port. This is the commonly accepted 
definition of seaworthiness. As sea- 
worthiness depends not only upon the 
vessel being staunch and fit to meet the 
perils of the sea, but upon its character 
in reference to particular cargo to be 
transported, it follows that a vessel must 
be able to transport the cargo which it 
held out as fit to carry or it is not sea- 
worthy in that respect.” The South- 


If the question of the ships seawor- 
thiness is in doubt, the doubt zhust be re- 
solved in the shipper’s favor, for the 
owner has not sustained the burden im- 
posed by the law to establish that he 
used due diligence to furnish a seawor- 
thy vessel. The Southwark 191 U. §. 1, 
48 L. Ed. 65. 

The question in this case is, was the 





worthy and properly manned, equipped 

and supplied; if not, had the claimant 

used due diligence to make her so? 
Diligence Declared Lacking. 

The vessel was not seaworthy nor was 
due diligence taken to make her so when 
she left Batavia as far as the cargo in 
hold No. 5 was concerned. There is no 
evidence to show that anyone on board 
knew that the manhole cover was loose 
at Batavia. 

Duks, the Chief Officer, testified that 
as far as he knew no one had visited 
the storeroom between the time the ves- 
sel left Manila until it reached Calcutta. | 
Busch, the master, testified that he was 
not down in the tank from the time the 
vessel left Manila until the vessel 
reached Calcutta, and, furthermore, that 
Duks was the one in charge of the tanks 
and the condition was entirely up to 
him. 

It is true that the master and chief 
officer knew that the afterpeak tank had 
not been thoroughly cleaned at Manila, 
but there is no evidence to show that 
either suspected that the afterpeak tank 
cover was loose at Batavia. Nor is any 
evidence adduced that the carpenter who 
was discharged and who was not present 
at the trial, on whom the mechanical 
closing of the manhole devolved, had any 
knowledge as to the location or had seen 
this manhole cover at Batavia (or else- 
where), or at Calcutta prior to the dis- 
aster. 

After a careful perusal of the entire 
testimony there is only one instance in 
which it may seem that Duks suspected 
that the manhole cover might have been 
loosened when the ship left Batavia. 

On October 26, when the ship was at 
Calcutta and Duks had received orders | 
from the master that the afterpeak tank 
was to be filled with water, the next 
morning, he sent the carpenter down 
“to screw on those tank tops.” This 
statement in absence of other circum- 
stances might give the impression that | 
Duks knew the manhole cover was loose 
at Batavia. 

But Duks knew and testified that the 








overruled. An alternative claim was 
made for duty at but 20 per cent ad 
valorem under pagraph 1449 as “works 
of art” directly or by similitude under 
paragraph 1460, act of 1922. 

In upholding the collector’s assessment, 
Judge McClelland writes: 

“It appears that while these pieces of 
wood may be ornamental ox decorative in 
character they were designed for and ac- 
tually served utilitarian purposes.” 

(Protest No. 160534-G-73636.) 


Proiest Is Sustained 
Against Duty on Beads 


Articles of Various Materials 
Are Entered at 35 


Per Cent. 


New York, Jan. 13—A protest against 
the duty assessed on a wide variety of 
beads, imported by Borrelli & Vitelli, was 
sustained in a decision just handed down 
by Judge Sullivan, of the United States 
Customs Court. 

The beads were described as round 
mother-of-pearl beads, tortoise shell 
beads, real jet guards, real jet neckties, 
or real jet long guards, black cut crystal 
beads, Venetian flat glass beads and large 
vari-colored beads, all of which were 
taxed on entry at 60 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1403, as beaded articles. 

Judge Sullivan, in an opinion describ- 
ing the merchandise, held that duty 
should have been taken at only 35 per 
cent ad valorem, under Paragraph 1403, 

Many protests are covered by this de- 
cision and the collector at New York was 


| instructed to reliquidate the entries ac- 


cording to the court’s findings. 
(Protests Nos. 4604-G-42483-23, ete.) 


Duty on Filter Sheets 
Held Properly Placed 


New York, Jan. 13.—in a decision, over- 
ruling protests of the G. & H. Transport 
Company, Judge Weller, of the United 
States Customs Court, finds that cer- 
tain imported filter sheets, intended for 
use in the Seitz’ germicide filters, were 
properly assessed with duty at 40 per 
cent’ ad valorem, under paragraph 92i, 
act of 1922, as manufactures of cotton, 
not specially provided for. Claim was 
made for duty at 20 per cent under para- 
graph 1303. 

(Protests Nos. 97932-G-12779-25 and 
86692-G-63287-24,) 


cover could not be tightened without a 
gasket and the engineering department 
had these and it was necessary to send 
down an engineer and a carpenter to 
make the covers tight. Jefferson, the 


chief engineer, testified that this was 
done after the damage at Calcutta, al- 


though this might be gross negligence 
on Duks’ part in not sending down an 
engineer with the carpenter. 

The evidence seems to show that he 
probably never thought the cover was 
loose at Batavia. 

In another part of his testimony con- 
cerning the accident, Duks said, “If that 
plate had been left open it was not 
to my knowledge. That plate is sup- 
posed to be closed; only the reports I, 
got from the chief engineer he claimed 3@ 
it hadn’t been fastened.’’ 

Still in another part of his testimony 
he intimates that the Customs officials 
when they boarded the ship at Calcutta 
might have loosened the cover for, he- 
said, they ripped up the flooring in the 
fantail and everything they pleased, 
looking for contraband. 

In the light of all the testimony the 
court infers that Duks thought the 
cover was tight at Batavia. Duks sent 
the carpenter down after the Custom 
officers had been on board because he 
probably then thought the cover was 
loose, and not because he thought the 
c@ver was insecure when the vessel left 
Batavia. 

The fact that latex was to be taken 
on at Singapore and that the tanks were 
known not to be thoroughly cleaned at 
Manila does not relieve the shipowner 
from having a seaworthy boat at the 
commencement of the voyage. The Man- 
itoba 104 Fed. 45. No efforts were made 
at Batavia to find out whether the cover 
was loose or not. 

In the International Navigation Co. 
v. Farr, 181 U. 8. 218, 226, a case where 
port holes were left open and damage 
resulted, the court held that liability 
does not rest on the ignorance of the 
officers alone, that they assumed the 
port holes closed, but on the fact that 
these port holes were not ordinarily left 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 4d 
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Appellate Court Says 
Deal Was Voluntary 





Pending Indictments Found No 
Threat to Force 
Agreement. 





ALEXANDER S. WALKER, ForMERLY COL- 
LEcToR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, V- 
AxwaAmo Foos Company; CiRcuIT 
Count oF APPEALS FOR FirtH CIRCUIT. 
A compromise settlement for taxes 

and penalties was held, in this review, 

to extingush the comtroversy between 
the Government and the taxpayer, since 
the latter’s offer to compromise was vol- 
untary, The judgment of the District 

Court, Western District of Texas, was 

reversed, 

Floyd F. Toomey, Special Attorney, 
Internal Revenue, amd John D. Hart- 
man, United States Attorney (A. W- 
Gregg, General Counsel, also on the 
brief), for palintiff im error; Oscar B. 
Bergstrom and S. G. Newton, for de- 
fendant in error. 

Before Walker, Bryan: and Foster, Cir- 

rit Judges. 

ZSMOT[OF O8BI BYR JO 4x0} [[Nf oYL 

W alker, Circuit Judge: This was an 

action by the defendant in error, the 

successor of the Sam Antonio Brewing 

Association (herein called the plaintiff), 

against the plaintiff im error, former Col- 

lector of Internal Rewenue (herein called 
the Collector), for the recovery of the 
sum of $237,128.53, with interest thereon. 

By stipulation of the parties a jury was 

waived, and the court made findings of 

facts andconclusions of Jaw, and thereon 
judgment for the amount sued for was 
rendered. 

The following statement indicates the 
circumstances of the payment of the 
principal amount sought to’be recovered = 

In July, 1918, two ~criminal indict- 
ments were returned _ by the Federal 
grand jury at Austim, Texas, charging 
C. TT. Priest, palintiff’s vice president and 
general manager, With knowingly par- 
ticipating in filing false and fraudulent 
tax returns on behalf of the plaintiff for 
the year 1917. Prior to August 14, 1919, 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
made an assessment against plaintiff im 
the sum of $370,184.53, for additonal in- 
come taxes for the year 1916, for income 
and _ profits taxes for 1917, and for pen- 
alties. 


© 


¢ 


Extension of Tirme 


For Payment Denied 

On the last mentioned date the Col- 
lector caused to be . 2rved on plaintif€ 
notice demanding payment within 10 
days of the amount of that assessment. 
Thereupon the palintiff applied to the 
Collector for an extension of time for 
payment to enable it to file claims for 
abatement and to secure hearings 
th-ereon before the Commissioner of In- 

-rmal Revenue. Upon the Collector re- 
fusing to grant such extensions unless 
plaintiff executed a conveyance of all its 
property to a trustee, conditoned to pay 
the assessed taxes amd penalties if the 
request for abatememt was not granted, 
plaintiff executed such conveyance. 

Thereupon plaintiff filed claims for 
abatement of the taxes and penalties as- 
sessed. On November 13, 1919, the Com- 
missioner notified plaintiff that the sum 
of $27,486.78 was abated, and that the 
amount of the assessment was reduced 
to $342,697.75. Thereupon the Collector 
demanded payment of the just stated 
amount. 

When this occurred the palintiff re- 
quested the Collector to postpone en- 
forcement of the trust deed to enable 
plaintiff to communicate further with 
the Commissioner with a view to the 
latter reconsidering the controversy. The 
Collector complied wtih this request. 

During the period of several months 
thereafter representatives of the plain- 
tiff had numerous conferences with the 
officials at Washington in the effort to 
bring about a reduction of the assess- 
ment. Even before that assessment was 
made a representative of the plaintiff 
notified the Department that the plaintiff 
would prepare and submit a proposition 
to settle and compromise the matters in 
question, both criminal and civil. 

In November, 1919, after it was dis- 
closed that plaintiff could not obtain a 
reduction of the assessment, at a con- 
ference in Washington between officials 
aru the representative of the plaintiff who 
ket PM knowledge of all the pertinent facts, 
it was agreed that plaintiff would make 
an. offer of compromise and settlement 
on terms stated, which included a 50 
per cent reduction in the penalties as- 
sessed and a dismissal of the above 
mentioned indictments. 

Pursuant to that understanding the 
plaintiff, in Deeember, 1919, and Jan- 
uary, 1920, made deposits, the aggregate 
of which made up the amount proposed 
to be paid by plaintiff, and the plain- 
tifF submitted the following written of- 
fer, dated February 1, 1920: 

“Collector of Internal Revenue, Austin, 
Texas: 


Solicitor Accepts 
Compromise Offer 

“*The undersigned, The San Antonio 
Brewing Association, seeking the ben- 
efits of Section 3229, United States Re- 
vised Statutes, hereby tenders the sum 
of $318,039.70 in payment of all income 
and excess profits taxes, and in com- 
promise of all penalties and other civil 
and criminal liabilities of said associa- 
tion and its officers growing out of im- 
ternal revenue taxes due for the years 
1916 and 1917. 

“*San Antonio Brewing Association. 

(Signed) ““By C. T. Priest, 

**Vice President.” 

That offer was received in the office 
of the Solicitor of Internal Revenue in 
May, 1920, After the acceptance of this 
oifer had been reconamended by the Com- 
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missioner of Internal Revenue and that 
recommendation had been approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and by 
the Attorney General, the Solicitor of 
Internal Revenue, on August 23, 1920, 
by the folowing written communication 
advised the plaintiff of its. acceptance: 

“San Antonio Brewing Association, 
San Antonio, Texas: 

“Sirs: The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has considered the proposition 
submitted by you on May 14, 1920, 
through the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue at Austin, Texas, as a compromise 
of liabilities on account of filing false 
and fraudulent imcome and excess profits 
tax returns fox the years 1916 and 1917, 
and has decided, with the advice and 
consent of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the concurrence of the Attorney 
General, to close the case by the accept- 
ance of the following terms: 

“$318,039.70 im payment of all income 
and excess profits taxes and in compro- 
mise of all penalties and all civil and 
criminal liabilities of the San Antonio 
Brewing Association and its _ officers 
growing out of internal revenue taxes 
due for the years 1916 and 1917. 

“Respectfully, 
(Signed) “Wayne Johnson, 
“Solicitor of Internal Revenue.” 

Thereupon the above mentioned indict- 
ments were dismissed. In August, 1923, 
claims for the wefund of the additional 
taxes and penalties involved in the above 
mentioned compromise and settlement 
were filed. Im December, 1923, those 
claims for refund were rejected for the 
reason that the controversy as to the 
subject of them had been settled. 

This suit was brought on June 10, 
1924, the principal amount sued for be- 
ing the amount paid as above stated 
less the part thereof which was admitted 
by plaintiff to Have been properly paid. 


one to the effect that said payments by 


The court’s conelusions of law aie | 


plaintiff and said attempted compromise , 
were made under duress, and that, be- ; 


pay- | 


cause of such duress neither the 
ments nor the compromise are binding 
on the plaintiff. 


Threats Are Charged 
To Force Payment 


It is diselose@ that the only finding ot 
fact upon which the just mentioned con- 
clusion was based was the following: 

“That the proposal of compromise 
hereinbefore found, was not made vol- 
untarily and that the taxes and penalties 
paid in pursuance thereof were not paid 
voluntarily, but that such proposal and 
the payment of such taxes and penalties 
were made only by reason of the threat 


property of the Association if the taxes 
and penalties were not paid within ten 
(10) days aftez the notice by the Col- 
lector demanding such payment, and be- 
cause of the threat of the Collector to 
make sale of the Association’s property 
under the deed of trust or mortgage 


made by the Collector to distrain =) 
| 


given by the Association to secure the | 


payment of such taxes and penalties if 
not promptly paid, and because of the 
pendency of the indictments against C. 
T. Priest and the threat to prosecute | 
the same.” 

The facts of this case do not. call for 
the application of the rule that money | 
paid to prevent the enforcement of | 
process for the collection of taxes not 
legally due or Owing may be recovered 
if the making of such payment was ac- 
companied with notice that the party 
making it did mot do so voluntarily. 
Ward vy. Love County, 258 U. S. 17; Gaar, | 
Scott & Co. vw. Shannon, 223 U. S. 468; 
United States v. Cuba Mail S. S. Co., 200 
U. 8. 488; Railroad Co. v. Commissioner, | 
98 U.S. 541. | 

There is a material difference — be- 
tween a payment so made and a pay- | 
ment made pursuant to an agreement of 
compromise of the matters in dispute. A 
party against whom taxes have been as- 
sessed is at liberty to make or accept or 
to refrain froma making or accepting an | 
offer of compromise. The making of an | 
offer of compromise is a voluntary act, | 
and the contract resulting from its ac- | 
ceptance is bimding on a party unless 
his consent to the contract was illegally 
obtained. Ostxrum vy. City of San An- 
tonio, 71 S. WW. 304; Palomares Land 
Co. vy. Los Angeles County, 146 Calif. | 
530; Lee v. Inhabitants of Templeton, 15 
Gray 476. ° 


Distinctions Admitted 
In Previous Opinions | 


The opinion in the case of Swift Com- 
pany v. United States, 111. U. S. 22, | 
which was invoked by counsel for the 
plaintiff, and the opinion in the same 
case on a previous appeal (105 U. S. 
691), recognize the distinction between | 
a coerced payment and a payment made 
pursuant to a contract or agreement. It | 
clearly appears from those opinions that 
the plaintiff in that case would not have 
been entitled to recover if an agreed 
settlement of the matters in controversy 
had been proved. 

Furthermore, a material difference be- 
tween that case and the instant one is 
indicated by the following ae 

| 
\ 
| 
| 

















made in the opinion rendered on the 
second appeal: 

“No formal protest, made at the time, 
is, by statute, a condition to the present 
right of action, as in cases of action 
against the Collector to recover back 
taxes illegally exacted.” 

The payments now in question were | 
made, not in compliance with any official 
demand or statutory requirement, but in 
pursuance Of an agreement to which 
the plaitniff was a party, and without 
protest or notice that in making or com- 
plying with that agreement the plain- 
plaintiff acted otherwise than voluntarily. 
The making of that agreement was au- | 
thorized by the statute providing for 
the compromise of any civil or criminal 

















Fraudulent Returns 








Case Dismissed Under Accepted 
| Terms and Cannot 

| Be Revived. 

| 


casé arising under the internal revenue 
j laws. R. S. 3229, Comp. Stat. Section 
5952. 

; A compromise by which the authorized 
| representatives of the Government 
agreed to take, and the plaintiff, a less 
| sum than had been assessed against the 
latter -had the effect of extinguishing 
rR controversy between the parties to 
the contract. Little v. Bowers, 134 U.S. 
547, 556. 

The matters which were in controversy 
between the parties to the compromise 
before it was made are not subject to 

| be reopened if the compromise was bind- 
| ing on the parties, and the question 
| whether it was binding is determined by 
‘rules, applicable to contracts generally. 
A payment made pursuant to a contract 
cannot be recovered back without an- 
nulling or cancelling the contract, and 
that cannot be done unless the payer’s 
consent to the contract was illegally ob- 
| tained, or without his taking prompt 
fa to annul or avoid the contract 
| 





and restoring the status which existed 
before the payment was made. 

The party seeking to get back what 
he has paid cannot retain the benefits 
of the contract and escape its burdens. 
McLean v. Clapp, 141 U. S. 429; Grymes 
vy. Sanders, 93 U. S. 55; Multinomah v. 
Title Guaranty & Trust Co., 46 Ore- 
| gon 523. 





Dismissed Indictment 
Not to Be Restored 


The indictment mentioned having been 
dismissed pursuant to the compromise 


' agreement, it is obvious that it was im- 


| possible to restore the status which ex- 


; isted before that agreement was made. 


In the situation which existed between 
the date of the making of the demand 
that plaintiff pay the amount of the as- 
sessment finally made and the date of 
the compliance with the compromise 
agreement it was open to the plaintiff 
either to pay under protest the amount 
assessed and sue for the whole or any 
patr thereof claimed to have been er- 
roneously or illegally assessed or col- 
lected. (Comp. Stat. Section 5949), or 
to avail itself of an opportunity to settle 
by compromise the matters in contro- 
versy. It chose the last mentioned alter- 
native. 4 

By this suit it claims that it was as 
free to attack the assessment as it 
would have been if it had chosen the 
other alternative. No finding made indi- 
cates that in making the compromise the 
plaintiff acted without full knowledge of 
all the circumstances, or that it was in- 
fluenced by any constraint except such as 
resulted from the facts that when the 
agreement was made the above men- 
tioned indictments against one of its 
officers was pending and the Collector 
had means of promptly enforcing col- 
lection of the assessment made. 

It well maye be inferred that when 
the statute authorizing the compromise 
of any civil or criminal case arising un- 
der the internal revenue laws was en- 
acted it was contemplated by the law- 





| makers that it would frequently happen 


that at the time of the making and ac- 
ceptance of an offer of compromise an 
assessment of taxes claimed to be due 
would be presently enforceable and 
there would be pending a charge of crim- 


inal misconduct with reference to such tr 


taxes against the party claimed to be 
liable therefor or a representative of 
such party. 

Officials rarely would be justified in 
exercising the power to compromise 
criminal cases if the pendency of a duly 
made criminal charge sought to be in- 
cluded in a proposed compromise has 
the effect of enabing the party seeking 
the compromise to repudiate the com- 
promise or treat it as a nullity except 
as to its result in getting rid of the 
criminal charge. Certainly a compro- 
mise agreement to pay a stated sum is 
not kept from being binding on the party 
agreeing to make such payment by the 
fact that that party knew that the pay- 
ment by him of a greater sum could 
and would have been coerced if he had 
not so agreed. Savage, Executrix, v. 
United States, 92 U. S. 382. 

The court’s ruling was to the effect 
that the plaintiff was entitled to treat 
the compromise agreement as a nullity 
and to maintain an action to recover 
back the amount wrongfully assessed, 
because at the time that agreement was 
made plaintiff was subject to be coerced 
to pay a larger sum than the one it 
agreed to pay and its representative was 
subject to be tried under the indictments 
against him, though the plaintiff did not 


' promptly take action to avoid or annul 


the compromise agreement and could not 
restore the status which existed before 
that agreement was made and com- 
plied with. 

We are of opinion that that ruling 
was erroncous, and that on the state of 
facts found palintiff was not entitled to 
recover back the whole or any part of 
the sum it paid in pursuance of the 
compromise agreement. The just stated 
conclusion makes it unnecessary to con- 
sider other grounds on which the judg- 
ment under review was challenged. 

The judgment is reversed, and a judg- 
ment will be here rendered dismissing 
the suit, with costs against the defendant 
in error. ' 

Reversed and remanded. 

January 4, 1927. 
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For Removing of 
Government Liens 





Representative of American 


| Charged to Concern | Bar Association Urges Pass- 


age of Senate Bill to 
Clear Titles. 





The House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, on January 12, following testi- 
mony of John T. Richards, chairman of 
the American Bar Association committee 
on removal of government liens on real 
estate, voted to postpone for one week 
further hearings on a bill (House Bill 
No. 12891) to permit the United States 
to be made a party in certain cases. 

Mr. Richards, the only witness to ap- 
pear before the committee, advocated 
passage by the House of the bill (Senate 
Bill No. 3630) which was passed by the 
Senate on May 10, 1926. 

The purpose of that bill, Mr. Richards 
said, is to have some legislation whereby 
a Government lien, resulting from taxa- 
tion or other causes, may be removed 
and title to property cleared. 

He said he was named as chairman of 
the Bar Association committee in 1911 
and since that time has been working to 
secure action on such a bill. In 1913, 
he stated, the committee was able to ob- 
tain passage of a bill which provided for 
the recording of secret liens held against 
innocent parties. 


Merits of Bills Discussed. 


Members of the committee discussed 
the relative merits of the Senate and 
House bills, calling atention to the fact 
that the former measure provides for ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in the Federal courts 
and that such suits shall be instituted 
in the District Court for the district in 
which the property subject to lien is lo- 
cated; while the House bill provides that 
the case shall be conducted in the same 
manner, but takes into consideration the 
law and procedure governing such suits 
in the State where the property is lo- 
cated. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Richards 
expressed the opinion, based on informa- 
tion obtained from official sources, he 
said, that such legislation passed by 
Congress would be valid. 

The House bill, it was pointed out by 
members of the committee, provides for 
the transfer of jurisdiction from State 
to Federal courts and the opinion was 
expressed that this would prove compli- 
cated. 

Mr. Richards said he would not ob- 
ject to a new bill placing jurisdiction 
entirely in the State courts, but said that 
he felt too much opposition would be 
aroused to passage of such a bill, and 
the result would be no relief at all in 
the matter of removing government 
liens. 


Conferences On Bills Proposed. 

Several members of the committee 
said they will confer with representatives 
of the Department of Justice in regard 
to the merits of the two bills in order 
to get information as to the validity of 
the proposed legislation. 

Mr. Richards said that with the many 
liens for taxes by the Government, some 
legislation is imperative whereby cloud 
on the title of property can be moved, 
through making the Government a party 
to such suits. 

There was considerable discussion by 

members of the committee as to “requir- 
ing” and “permitting” the Government 
to be a party to such suits. It was 
stated by Mr. Richards that the idea is 
to make it optional with the party bring- 
ing the suit as to whether the Govern- 
ment shall be made a defendant. 
The bill passed by the Senate was in- 
oduced by the late Senator Cummins 
(Rep.), of Iowa, and the House bill by 
Representative Graham (Rep.), of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Trial of Suit Ordcred 
In Infringement Case 
Failure of Clean-a-Press Com- 
pany to Exhibit Patent in 
Action Disregarded. 





CLEAN-A-PrEss MACHINE Co., A Parrt- 
NERSHIP Composed oF N. J. HILL AND 
J. B. Hitt, v. CraNcE Howarp LitHo- 
GRAPH Co.; District Court, NortH- 
ERN District, OHIO; EQuity No. 2054. 
The patent upon which an infringe- 

ment suit was brought was not exhibited 

or made part of the bill. The defendant 
filed it with prior patents said to antici- 
pate. His motion to dismiss was denied. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Westenhaver, 
follows: 

This is a patent infringement suit. 
The patent sued on is not exhibited with 
or made a part of the bill. Defendant 
files this patent, together with a number 
of other prior patents, disclosing the 
state of the art said to anticipate, and 
on the basis of this disclosure, moves 
to dismiss the  plaintiff’s bill on the 
ground that the patent is so plainly void 
that defendant ought not to be put to a 
hearing upon the merits. This motion 
will be denied. 

No expression of opinion is implied by 
this action upon any of the points ad- 
vanced in support of the motion. The 
practice resorted to is extraordinary and 
unusual. In my own experience, I have 
never permitted it to be followed, al- 
though recognizing that in certain situa- 
tions it is a permissible practice. De- 
fendant will be given 10 days in which 
to answer. 

January 4, 1927, 
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Statute ls Declared 
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Transportation 
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To Be Constitutional 


District Court Dismisses Plea of 
Carrier to Restrain 
State Officials. 


INTERSTATE BUSSES CORPORATION V. WIL- 
LIAM H. BiopceTt, TAx COMMISSIONER 
OF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT, ET AL., 
No. 1862; District Court, DISTRICT OF 
CONNECTICUT. | 
A Connecticut statute imposing an 

excise tax of I cent a mile for the num- 

ber of miles of highway over which 
motor busses operate in interstate com- 


> 
‘ 





merce, was sustained in this case, as not | 


a prohibited burden on interstate com- 
merce. Plaintiff had filed a bill in equity 
to restrain the defendants. 

Before Martin T. Manton, Circuit 
Judge, Edwin S. Thomas and Marcus B. 
Campbell, District Judges. 


Edward H. Kelly, Esq., counsel for | 
plaintiff; Frank E. Healy, Esq., Attorney | 


General for the State of Connecticut, 
and Stoddard, Goodhart, Wetzler and 
Persky, Esqs., defendants; E. T. Wetzler, 
Esq., of counsel. 

The full text of the decision, by Cir- 
cuit Judge Manton, follows: 

The complainant is a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of 
Connecticut with its principal place of 
business in that State. It is engaged in 
interstate commerce in the transporta- 
tion of passengers for hire between Con- 
necticut and cities in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. The defendants are pub- 
lic officers of the State of Connecticut 
and perform duties pursuant to Section 
1245 of the General Statutes of Con- 
necticut. 


Cent a Mile 
Charged As Tax 


In June, 1925, an act was passed by 
the Connecticut Legislature providing an 
excise on the use of ‘public highways 
by public service motor busses. (Chap. 
254 of the Public Acts of 1925) Part 
II of this Chapter, which is applicable 
to the plaintiff as an interstate carrier 
of passengers, imposes a tax or excise 
of 1 cent a mile for the total number 
of miles of highway over which motor 
vehicles operate in interstate commerce. 
It provides that: 

“The owner of each motor vehicle 
which is operated over any highway in 
the State for the purpose of carrying 
passengers from a _ point outside the 
State to another point outside the State, 
from a point outside the State to a point 
within the State or from a point within 
the State to a point outside the State, 
shall, annually, on or before March 31, 
file with the tax commissioner, on blanks 
to be prescribed by him, a sworn state- 
ment of the name and address of such 
owner, the number of miles of high- 
way in the State over which such motor 
vehicle shall have been operated during 
the year ending the thirty-first day of 
the last proceeding December and such 
other information as said commissioner 
shall require, and shall pay to the treas- 
urer, as an excise on the use of such 
highway, 1 cent for each mile so used.” 

Protection against this enactment is 
sought through the constitutional provi- 
sion—Section 8, Art. 1—which provides 
that Congress shall have the power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States, and with 
Indian tribes. The contention is that 
this tax imposes an unlawful burden 
upon interstate commerce and the prayer 
of the complaint seeks to enjoin the pub- 
lic officers from enforcing the terms of 
the statute. There is also a prayer for 
relief based upon the theory that this 
legislation is in conflict with the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution 
as depriving the complainant of its prop- 
erty without due process of law. On 
the argument and in the briefs, this lat- 
ter contention is not pressed and plain- 


tiff places its sole reliance upon the al- | 


leged conflict with Section 8, Art. 1 of 
the Federal Constitution. If the law 
be unconstitutional, the right to main- 
tain this suit as a restraint on enforce- 
ment is well recognized. 


Special Tax Imposed 


On Interstate Carriers 

The legislature of Connecticut in the 
enactment of its Motor Vehicle laws has 
enacted a comprehensive scheme of su- 
pervision and oontrol: by the State in 
so far as concerns the motor vehicle 
carriers doing intrastate business and 
it is conceded that they do not apply 
to interstate carriers. But, by the en- 
actment here attacked, a tax, as an ex- 
cise, is imposed upon the interstate car- 
rier. By the Connecticut law, the in- 
trastate carrier is subject to the juris- 
diction of its Utilities Commission and 
its rules and regulations announce 
routes, fares, speeds, schedules, conti- 
nuity of service, the convenience and 
safety of passengers and the public. 
Such carrier may only engage in busi- 
ness after having obtained a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity from 
the commission specifying the route to 
be covered and the service to be ren- 
dered. Townships, cities and boroughs, 
touched by such operation, are permitted 
to be heard. Certificates are subject to 
amendment and revocation. Fines for 
violation of the law, regulations and or- 
ders are issued, carriers are required 
to register thelr cars, insurance or surety 
bonds are required, indemnifying against 
injury to person and property. The in 
terstate carrier is subject only to pay 
the mileage tax above referred to. He 
selects his own routes and roads at will. 
He may travel them as often as he 
wishes as the calls of his business may 
require, He fixes his rates of tvaffic 
and contributes nothing toward the up- 
keep of the roads or the building of new 


' under Section. 6, 


Moto 


. 





ones. He carries no insurance, by reg- 


| ulation of law, for the benefit of those 
| who suffer injury to person or property, 


and he is not required to report to the 
public officials in any manner except 
by the command of the present enact- 
ment. If the State is permitted to im- 
pose the excise tax referred to, it is in 


; no sense a discrimination against in- 


terstate commerce. On the contrary, it 
is a means of creating equality of the 
burden of taxation exacted and the bur- 
den of road use and damage thereto. 


Motor Traffic Called 


Destructive to Roads 

It was pointed out in Hendrick v. 
Maryland, 235 U. S. 610, that the move- 
ment of motor vehicles over the high- 
ways is abnormally destructive to the 
ways themselves and that success de- 
pends upon good roads, the construction 
and maintenance of which was extensive 
and that there are in recent years, in- 
sistent demands made upon the States 
for better facilities, especially by the 
over increasing number of vehicles us- 
ing them. In that case, the court said 
that in view of its many decisions, there 
could not now be a serious doubt that 
where a State at its own expense fur- 
nished special facilities for the use of 
those engaged in commerce, interstate 
as weil as domestic, it could exact com- 
pensation therefor. The amount of the 
charges and the method of collection 
was held to be primarily for determina- 
tion by the State and as long as they 
are reasonable and are fixed according 
to some uniform, fair and practical 
standard, they constitute no burden on 
interstate commerce. Citing, Transpor- 
tation Co. v. Parkerburg, 107 U. S. 691; 
Huse v. Glover, 119 U. S. 543; The Min- 
nesota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 352. In 
Kane v. State of New Jersey, 232 U.S. 
160, the Supreme Court again stated 
that: 

“The power of a State to regulate the 
use of motor vehicles on its highways 
has been recently considered by this 
court and broadly sustained. It extends 
to nonresidents as well as to resident. 
It includes the right to exact reasonable 
compensation for special facilities af- 
forded as well as reasonable provisions 
to ensure safety. And it is properly 
exercised in imposing a license fee 
graduated according to the horse power 
of the engine.” 


Tax Is Required 


To Be Reasonable 

The theory of the tax imposed by 
statute here is consistent with the rul- 
ings of these cases. The case is one for 
the use of special privileges and facili- 
ties afforded by the public highways of 
the State and for enjoyment of these 
facilities and privileges the State may 
tax both intrastate and interstate com- 
merce. It is required, however, that the 
tax be in reasonable relation to the priv- 
ilege. As long as the discretion exer- 
cised by the State goes to the point of 
exerting its taxing powers in propor- 
tion to and adjusting the scheme, basis 
and amount of the tax to the possible 
extent and result of the use of the roads, 
it is not an interference against inter- 
state commerce. The State, however, 
may not enact a statute which requires 
an interstate’ carrier of passengers by 
motor bus to secure a certificate from 
its director of public works, to establisn 
the public convenience and necessity re- 
quiring the operation of buses. And 
this, for the reason that such regula- 
tion is not one to secure safety on the 
highways or to conserve them but is a 
prohibition of competition as applied to 
one desirous of using the highways as a 
common carrier of passengers. This is 
a violation of the commerce clause. Buck 
v. Kuykendall, 267 U. S. 310; Bush v. 
Maloy, 267 U. S. 317. Interstate busi- 
ness must pay its way and the expenses 
to others incident to the use of it. Postai 
Telegraph v. Richmond, 245 U. S. 269; 
Delaware Tax Case, 18 Wall. 222. 

It is argued that a discrimination is 
accomplished between interstate and in- 
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trastate traffic by reason of an exemption | 


from other forms of taxation granted 
Part I of the enact- 
ment. It provides the cost imposed by 
the provisions of Part I of this Act 
“shall be in lieu of all other taxes upon 
the intangible personal property exclu- 
sively owned, leased or used by such 
company in the conduct of such busi- 
ness, and of its rights, franchises, funded 
and floating debt, money and credits, 
accounts and bills receivable and shares 
of stock of any such company organized 
in this State, but the provisions hereof 
shall not be construed as exempting any 
company from complying with the pro- 
visions of the law relating to the ‘fees 
payable to the motor vehicle commis- 
sioner for the licensing or registration 
of motor vehicles, and all busses em- 
ployed in the business of any such com- 
pany shall be subject to the statutes of 
this State pertaining to the operation, 
control and use of such vehicles upon 
the public highways.” 

By Sec. 7 it is provided: “No com- 
pany subject to the provisions of part 
I of this act shall be subject to the 
provisions of chapter 73 of the general 
statutes as amended.” And Chapter 73 
provides for the taxation of miscellane- 
ous corporations, in which classifications 
are included motor vehicle operators for 
hire, the tax imposed being 2 per cent 
of the income return for Federal taxa- 
tion. Both intrastate and interstate op- 
erators, if Connecticut corporations, are 
subject to taxation as miscellaneous cor- 
porations until Chapter 254 of the Laws 


of 1925 became affective, and the argu- | 


ment is that the intrastate operators 
are exempt from this 2 per cent and 
all other forms of taxation while inter- 
state operators are subject to all the 
forms they were subject to before in 
addition to 1 cent per mile; that is, that 
the intrastate traffic is favored as 
against interstate. But the complainant 
here is a corporation of Connecticut and 
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a commutation of Sec. 6, Part I of this 
chapter adds nothing to the already ex- 
isting commutation of Chapter 73 of 
the General Statutes of Connecticut of 
1918. As a Connecticut corporation, it 
obtains the commutations granted. 
Nothing is lost to the complainant by 
reason of Chapter 254 to extend to Part 
II or the commutation of Section 6, Part 
I and it cannot therefore argue the un- 
constitutionality of the statute, for it 
is not affected unjustly or deprived of 
any constitutional right. 


Differences in Taxes 


Upheld As Legal 

The State has the power to exercise 
reasonable discretion to impose different 
taxes upon different trades and profes- 
sions. Armout v. Macy, 200 U. S. 226. 
To be a reasonable and therefore proper 
classification, it is sufficient to find that 
there was reason for the classification 
made of interstate motor vehicle car- 
riers. It must not be arbitrary or vin- 
dictive. Classification is permissible 
which has a reasonable relation to some 
permitted end of government action. 
Heisler v. Thomas Colliery Co., 260 U. 
S. 245. If it is not palpably arbitrary 
but is uniform within the clause, if it is 
within the range of legislative discretion 
allowed by the 
Mutual Loan Co. v. Martell, 222 U. S. 
235. Even if we differed with the legis- 
lature regarding the soundness or wis- 
dom of the policy which forms the basis 
of the classification made in this legis- 
lation, we may not interfere with the 
legislative discretion in this respect for 
there is reason enough for the classifica- 
tion supporting the argument that it wus 
reasonable to the legislature. The sim- 
ilarity in purpose and use between intra- 
state and interstate motor vehicle car- 
riers will not preclude a separation of 
the classification. 

There are differences reasonably dis- 
tinguishing one from the other in their 
relation to the purposes of the tax, which 
is compensation for the use of the roads 
and reimbursement for the damage done 
to the roads. Both carry passengers and 
use the roads. In one case, the State 
plainly has the authority to regulate the 
operation of busses and the use of the 
roads, and in the other, the whole opera- 
tion is in the control of the operators. 
Classification based on different stand- 
ards are found in the cases and have 
won judicial support, and this, from the 
fact of this relation to compensation for 
the use and damage to the highways. 
State v. Koser, 242 Pax. (Qre.), 621; 
Ex Parte Schuier, 167 Cal.) 282; Mc- 
Creary v. Holm, 206 N. W. (Minn.) 942; 
Liberty Highway Co. v. Michigan, etc., 
294 R. 703; Nolen v. Riechman, 225 F. 
813; Westfalls &c. v. Chicago, 280 Til. 
318. Classification being a valid means 
to the end, the practical factors referred 
to, underlying the scheme of classifica- 
tion to support the reasonableness of it, 
the method of taxation was discretionary 
with the State and therefore permissible. 
Kane v. New Jersey, supra. 


Levy Held Not to Violate 


Federal Highway Act 

It is argued that the Federal High- 
way Act Aid Legislation, to the States 
who have accepted the aid, deprived them 
of the power to impose excise upon the 
use of the highways, but this purpose 
of Congress, that State highways shail 
be open to interstate commerce, was not 
intended and cannot affect the respective 
rights of State governments to require 
the interstate operator to share the ex- 
pense of maintaining the road while he 
is using them. Bush, etc., v. Maloy, 267 
U. S. 317; Liberty Highway Co. v. Mich- 
igan, etc. 294 F. 703. 

Nor is the act invalid because of the 
amount of the tax. The argument is 
that the tax and fees properly charged 
to the complainant, when added to the 
tax and fees properly charged to the 
complainant in other sections, results in 
making the tax exorbita and con- 
fiscatory. The tax, standing alone, is 
not attacked in this respect, but only 
as to its alleged defect in connection 
with other tax charges. The effort is 
to invalidate this tax because of its 
amount, not because it is unreasonabie. 
It is said to become so when added to 
other taxes. No claim is made that the 
other taxes are invalid. The courts may 
not revise the system of taxation of 
States for the purpose of producing a 
more just distribution of the burdens of 
taxation. That subject is within the 
province of the State legislature anu 
it is with that legislature that redress 
must be had. It is only where the tax 
clearly results in palpable inequality be- 
tween the burden imposed and the bene- 
fit received and amounts to the arbi- 
trary taking of property without com- 
pensation, that the Fourteenth Amend- 


| ment can be said to be violated. Dane 


v. Jackson, 256 U. S. 599; The Federai 
Constitution does not invalidate a State 
exxcise tax because of its destructive 
amount. Alaska v. Smith, 255 U. S. 49; 
Ohio Tax case, 232 U. S. 593. The rea- 
sonableness of an excise tax for revenue 
does not depend upon whether a hard- 
ship may be worked in a single case, 
but upon the general operation of them 
all in the class to which it applies. 

We are satisfied that the statute here 


Federal Constitution.. 


considered is not in conflict with any of ° 


the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The arguments offered do not 
sustain the contentions of invalidity. The 
motion for an interlocutory injunction as 
prayed for in the bill of complaint is de- 
nied. ; 

January 4, 1927. 
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Shipping 


Statistics Regarding 
Domestic Markets 


Will Be Collected 


Committee Named to Pre- 
pare Priority List of Data 
to Be Gathered for Trade 


Information. 


A Market Research Committee, which 
will meet in Washington January 17, has 
been named by the-Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover, to study the 
gathering of marketing information and 
to find ways to avoid duplication and 
increase efficiency of efforts now being 
put forward in varying directions by 
many agencies, public and private. 

The appointments were announced by 
the Department of Commerce on Janu- 
ary 13. The members of the committee 
will, it was stated orally, form their own 
orgahization. 

The committee is made up of pub- 
lishers, advertising agency men, and dis- 
tributors and manufacturers. They will 
try first, the announcement states, to set 
up a priority list of information desired 
about markets and sales opportunities, 
and then provide for the distribution of 
the work of gathering this information, 
most of which has heretofore been ob- 
tainable only at heavy cost through pri- 
vate nation-wide surveys. 

The committee will be assisted by the 
Domestic Commerce Division of the De- 
partment, although no representative of 
that division is named on the commit- 
tee. The sessions of January 17 will be 
held at the Department of Commerce in 
Washington. 

Information to Be Organized. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Appointment of a committee of repre- 
sentative business men to make a stlidy 
of the fundamental statistical informa- 
tion being gathered by Federal, State 
and private agencies and advise on the 


eeds of market research with a view of !} 


improving present statistics for commer- 
cial use and educating the business public 
to the need of expending phases of this 
work believed desirable in the interest of 
market research, was announced today 
by Secretary Hoover. The Committee 
will be assisted in this work by the Do- 
mestic Commerce Division, Department 
of Commerce. 

The committee has been named in ac- 
cordance with a resolution voted at the 
“Market Research Conference held at 
Washington last October under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Commerce 
and attended by representatives of na- 
tional advertising and distribution agen- 
cies. 

The first meeting of the committee wiil 
be held in Washington on January 17 at 
which time it is expected that it will 
recommend to the Department modifica- 
tions and extensions in present statistics 
collected by the Government and formu- 
late a priority list of the most important 
general market research studies which 
should be undertaken. 

Steps to secure greater coordination 
of work among market research agen- 
cies looking toward better utilization of 

existing material and elimination of 


duplicating activities will eventually be | 


taken up by the committee. Cooperation 
with universities and colleges in direct- 
ing their attention to the most valuable 


fields for student investigations will prob- | 


ably be an essential part of the program. 
Aid of the Government in setting up 
better standards in the field of commer- 


cial research, the development of ethical | 


standards, the present evolution in the 
field of merchandising with particular 
reference to the increase in chain stores, 
group buying, 
interior-industry marketing, compilation 


of more complete figures on production | 


of basic industrial items, and further 
statistical bases for delineating primary 
and secondary trading centers have also 
been suggested as desirable subjects for 
consideration by the committee. 


An effort will be made to coordinate | 


this work with the studies by the Do- 
mestic Commerce Division, Department 
of Commerce, which are providing a 
factual basis for efficient domestic dis- 
tribution of merchandising started two 
years ago in response to requests for 
such information. 

A report on the Philadelphia market- 
ing area has been printed and distributed. 
A similar survey in the southeastern 
district of the United States is nearing 
completion. Work on the New England 
survey is progressing satisfactorily. 

In addition to much collateral informa- 
tion collected by the division pertaining 
to various phases of domestic marketing 
of merchandise, a compilation of market 
research studies providing a handy refer- 
ence for distribution agencies and adver- 
tising specialists has just been issued 
with cooperation of commercial and in- 
dustrial organizations. 


The personnel of the newly formed | 
Corporation. 


committee follows: 


Dr. William A. Berridge, Metropolitan | 


Life Insurance Co., New York City. 
Dr. Norris A Brisco, Director, School 


of Retailing, New York University, New 


York City. 


Paul T. Cherington, J. Walter Thomp- | 
son Co., 244 Madison Avenue, New York | 


City. 
F. R. Davis, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Business Administration, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ernest F. DuBrul, Secretary, National 
Machine Tool Builders Association, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

R. O. Eastman, Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. M. Feiker, Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, Néw York City. 

K. H. Fulton, Outdoor Ady. Assn., New 
York, N. Y. , 

E. T. Hall, Ralston 
Louis, Mo. 

W. I. King, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, New York City. 

Malcolm Muir, V. P., McGraw-Hill Pub- 


Purina Co., St. 


\ 
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Production of Methanol Increased | 
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Production of methanol, or wood alcohol, increased from 684,575 gallons in Oc- 
tober to 695,865 in November, according to data just made public by the Department 


of Commerce. 


In November, 1925, it was stated, production was 676,987 gallons. 


Shipments in November were 691,186 gallons, in October, 672,521, and in November, 


1925, 783,541. 
and stocks on hand. 


The accompanying chart shows the range of production, shipments 


Control by President Over Reserve Fund 
For Merchant Marine Is Debated in House 


Mr. McDuffie Declares Plan Hindrance to Operations 
While Mr. Wood Declares It Proper and Just. 


An appropriation of $17,000,000 for 
losses incurred by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation during the fiscal year 1928 
is proposed in a bill considered by the 
House on January 12. The bill also con- 
tains proposed appropriations for other 


| Independent Executive Establishments. 


Of the appropriation, $5,000,000 pro- 
posed for the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, would be reappropriated out of an 
unused sum of $10,000,000 allowed that 
organization in previous appropriations. 


| This sum, however, according to the bill, 


would be expended only with the ap- 
proval of the President. An amendment 
to the bill providing that the $5,000,000 
could be used without the Executive’s 
approval was defeated by the House by 
a tie vote of 79 to 79. : 

Excerpts from the 
amendment follow: 

Mr. McDuffie (Dem.), of Monroeville, 
Ala.: Without this amendment the 
board will be hamstrung and circum- 
scribed in its activities. The bill as pre- 
sented provides they must first seek the 
approval of the President before they 
can expend this $5,000,000. 

I hope the committee will agree to 
the amendment. The President did not 
ask you to give him this authority or to 
put this responsibility upon him. If you 
are going to use this $5,000,000 as a 
part of the emergency fund you are pro- 
viding, if it is intended to be a part of 
that fund and you really want the Presi- 
dent to take charge of the board and its 
work, as well as this $5,000,000, where is 
the logic in not giving him control of 
the entire $17,000,000? 

If we are going to tie the hands of this 
board by putting strings to its appro- 
priations, it means we are going to lay 
up our ships. When they said they could 
not get along with $12,000,000, this com- 
mittee, without any suggestion from the 
President, without ‘any urging from any- 
body under the sun, so far as the hear- 
ings disclose, put in language, unques- 
tionably, with the intention of providing 
that the President should control the 
$5,000,000. What 
reason is there for it? 

Why do you not make the same provi- 
sion in regard to the post-office fund or 
the appropriation for agriculture or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and all 
other departments we have established in 
this Government? 

Unless you adopt this amendment our 
competitors will say “the Shipping Board 
is going out of business.” Some big in- 
terest somewhere, it seems to me, 
reaching out its withering hand and 
touching this activity of the Government 
in an effort to devitalize it and make it a 


debate on this 


is 


| failure. 


In the interest of an American mer- 
chant marine let us adopt this amend- 
ment. Let me say in closing that our 


| merchant ships saved the producer and 


the consumer of America last year 10 
times as much as we are appropriating in 
this bill. It has saved us more in a few 
months than was appropriated in four or 
five years, and I beg you to cut the string 


| from the $5,000,000 and give them a free 
| hand. 


Mr. Wood (Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind.: 


| Mr. Chairman, it is not the intention of 
| the subcommittee, nor do I think it is the 
| intention of any member of the general 


Appropriations Committee, to injure the 
Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet 
Last year we made an ap- 
propriation of $13,900,000. At that time 
we had an understanding with them that 
not get along with the 
$13,900,000 together with what they 
might obtain out of reserves on hand 
a deficiency appropriation would be 
granted. 

The evidence taken before your com- 
mittee shows that operating losses will 


| be practically $17,400,000, but they will 
Dr. Edmund E. Day, Dean, School of | 


not come to the Congress for a defi- 
ciency appropriation. They have been 
out of their reserves an 
lishing Co.,.New York, N. Y. 

Charles C. Parlin, Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George E. Piper, Capper Publications, 


| Chicago, Ill. 


William Thompson, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, New York, 
WN, Y. 

H. G. Weaver, General Motors 
poration, Detroit, Mich. 

E. M. West, The Blackman Company, 
New York City. 


Cor- 


amount sufficient to make up the differ- 
ence. They may be able to do that 
again, and they may not. . 

In order to provide for any emergency, 
in order to make available an amount 
sufficient to cover any emergency that 
can not be met within the $12,000,000 
and within what they can further extract 
from their reserves, by making a show- 
ing to the President of the United States 
they can obtain $5,000,000 in addition to 
the appropriation of $12,000,000. 

It has been the purpose of the board, 
to get the operation of the merchant 
fleet in hand. In conducting this opera- 
tion they have so succeeded in reducing 
expenses, and have made such a mar- 
velous showing this year, that, in my 
opinion, continuing the good work they 
are doing in that direction, they can get 
along with the $12,000,000, supplemented 
by whatever they may be able to get 
out of reserve items. 

If additional, funds are needed, cer- 
tainly the President of the United 
States, with the authorization given by 
this bill, will see to ‘it that the Fleet 
Corporation obtains a sufficient amount 
of money to continue operations and to 
cover any losses sustained. 

The President of the United States 
is vitally interested in the merchant 
marine and I expect more censure would 
come upon him than anyone else if there 
is failure or dereliction in the conduct 
of the merchant marine, and I should 
think the Shipping Board itself—and I 
have no word to the contrary—would 
like to have the benefit of the advice of 
the President of the United States, that 
he might shart their responsibility. 

Mr. McDuffie: The budget, the Presi- 
dent’s agency, said they would give them 
only $12,000,000. Now, if the Budget is 
going to hold them to $12,000,000, what 
is the idea of tying a string on the $5,- 
000,000? The Shipping Board will 
never have an opportunity to expend any 
of that $5,000,000 if you keep that string 
tied to it. 

Mr. Wood: I do not think the gen- 
tleman means exactly what he says. The 
action of this committee and our com- 
mittee passes the Budget if it is ap- 
proved, and I do not think that the Pres- 
ident of the United States, who we are 
charging now directly with authority to 
give or refuse to give any of this $5,- 
000,000, would be in the least influenced 
by the head of the Budget. 

Mr. Davis (Dem.), of Tultshoma, 
Tenn.: Now, just assume, for the sake of 
argument, that the President would be 
willing to approve the expenditure of 
this $5,000,000. He would probably say, 
like the gentleman from Indiana says: 

“Let them run along and see if they 
can get along on the $12,000,000; if fi- 
nally they find they can not, I may ap- 
prove the expenditure of some of that 
$5,000,000.” 

But there is not a man within the hear- 
ing of my voice who knows anything 
whatever about this matter who does not 
know that the Shipping Board can not 
run from day to day or month to month. 
They have to make contracts and incur 
obligations, and so do all of their man- 
aging operators, for year ahead or 
months ahead; they can not run upon 


$12,000,000 and then spend that in six | 


or eight months, not knowing whether 
they are going to get any more or not. 
Would Expand Services. 

I think that instead of trying to make 
them curtail these valuable services we 
ought to permit them to expand and in- 
crease their services, for which there is 
a demand. 

The Chairman (Mr. Begg (Rep.), of 


Sandusky, Ohio: The question is on the | 


amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. McDuffie). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. McDuffie), there 
were—ayes 62, noes 70. 

Mr. McDuffie: Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and 
appointed as tellers Mr. McDuffie and Mr. 
Wood. , 

The committee again Wivided; and the 
tellers reported’ there were—ayes 79, 
noes 78. 

The Chairman: On this vote the tellers 
report, ayes 79, noes 78. The Chair votes 
“No,” making the vote a tie, and the 
amendment is therefore rejected. 

The full text of the debate on the 
amendment will be found beginning 
on page 1525 of the Congressional 
ecord for January 12. 


the Chair | 
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Domestic Trade 


Rumania Produces 


Only a Small Part 
Of Its Steel Needs 


Output Could Be Doubled 
' With Tariff Protection, 
National Institute 
Says in Survey. 


The Rumanian steel industry pro- 
duces only a third of the home consump- 
tion, but the output could be more than 
doubled, if there were adequate tariff 
protection, Says a recent summary of the 
situation written in Rumania and made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
here on January 11. The announcement, 


| based on material transmitted by Acting 


Commercial Attache Soroull Fouche, is in 
full as follows: 

The following data on the iron and 
steel production capacity of Greater Ru- 
mania is translated from a recent issue 
of “L’Economiste Roumain” published by 
the Rumanian Economic Institute. It is 
believed to be accurate and correct, but 
it is understood that this bureau in issu- 
ing this translation, assumed no respon- 
sibility for either the accuracy, complete- 
ness or correctness thereof. 

Capacities of Foundries. 

The foundries of Rumania are now 
capable of producing 120,000 metric tons 
of steel per annum; that is to say, 120,- 
000 tons of rolled iron. The internal 
needs of the country are at present esti- 
mated at 400,000 tons of metallurgical 
products per annum, so that the native 
industry furnishes only about 33 per cent 
of the raw materials required for the 
home market. 

In Europe, the mills of France, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, Austria, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia worked practically at full 
capacity during the years 1913 and 1924; 
this situation being due, in the first :place, 
to their protective customs tariff which 
gives the foundries of these countries an 
opportunity to sell in the home market 
at world prices and to have a balance 
available for sale abroad at a lower 
price. For instance, Czechoslovak man- 
ufactruers in 1925 sold iron bars at from 
140 to 150 Czech crowns per ton in their 
own country, and at 90 crowns per ton 
in Rumania. Czechoslovakia exports 
about 45 per cent of her production. 
(Average value of Czeth crown, 1925— 
$0.02966.) 

Lacks Ore and Coke. 

It is true that the lack of primary ma- 
terials (such as ores and coke) necessary 
for the production of iron, makes it: a 
physical impossibility for Rumania to 
cover entirely the needs of the home 
market. Nevertheless, properly organ- 
ized as to production; and with adequate 
tariff protection, the domestic production 
of iron could be raised from 120,000 to 
250,000 metric tons. It would then be 
necessary to import only 150,000 tons of 
metallurgical products (machinery, tools, 
etc.), per annum. . 

During 1926, Rumania could transform 
60,000 tons of cast iron with native ma- 
terials, and utilize from 50,000 to 55,000 
tons of recast iron. It is, however, im- 
possible for Rumania to produce iron 
from foreign ore and coke, since trans- 
port charges would make the cost pro- 
hibitive. 

But, taking into consideration only the 
real capacity of our own resources—our 
blast furnaces, stocks of mineral ores, 
the production of coke at Anina, and the 
unlimited supplies of Rumania mangan 
(manganese)—our annual output of pig 
iron could be brought up to 210,000, 
which with the 50,000 tons of recast iron, 
would give us an annual steel produc- 
tion capacity in excess of 250,000 tons. 

Wire and Nail Industry. 

Among the native industries which 
transform iron, we find, in the first place, 
the wire and nail industry. In 1925, 
Rumania produced (at the Ghiris works) 
14,340 tons of rolled wire and imported 
10,733 tons. In 1926, Rumania will pro- 
duce (with the new installations at the 
Ghiris works) the entire quantity of wire 
required for home consumption. The 
production of wire for the month of 
March of the present year was equiva- 
lent to 25,000 tons per annum. Forty 
peg_cent of the necessary raw materials 
are furnished, by Rumania, the balance 
(60 per cent) coming from Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The Ferdinand works is able now to 
produce 15,000 metric tons of commercial 
iron per annum the Nadrag works 
10,000 tons of galvanized sheet iron; the 
Titain works 5,000 tons of sheet iron. 
The twelve nail factories of Rumania 
produced, in 1925, 22,500 tons. This rate 
of production is being maintained during 
1926. Our two factories for the manu- 
facture of wire cable will produce this 
year 1,200 tons; our chain factories 2,000 
tons, and the serew factories 2,500 tons. 

These details are given only to show 
that our “heavy industries” are develop- 
ing, and that more and more are our 


| mills able to provide for the needs of the 


domestic market. 


German Locomotive Men 
Seek American Machinery 


The forthcoming visit of representa- 
tives of the largest locomotive factories 
of Europe was announced by the De- 
partment of Commerce on January 13, 
as follows: 

Directors of Henschel & Sohn, Ger- 
many, will visit the United States with 
the intention of calling on locomotive 
manufacturers and of purchasing new 
types of American machinery which may 
be suitable for introduction in their 
plant. They expect to sail from Bremen 
on January 17, on the S. S. Columbus. 
Their business address during their four 
months’ visit will The Plaza hotel, New 
York City. 

This firm is said to be the largest man- 
ufacturer of locomotives in Europe, and 
has recently undertaken the production 
of motor trucks and subsidiary articles. 


Steel 
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Gain Made in Output of Acetate of Lime 
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Statistics compiled py the Department of Commerce show production of acetate 
of lime was 13,828,855 pounds in November, 1926, compared with 13,575,272 in Oc- 


tober and 13,324,137 in November, 1925. 
297,856, 15,627,893 and 12,926,238 pounds 


Shipments for the same months were 15,- 


. The range of production, shipments and 


stocks on hand are shown in the accompanying chart. 





Stocks and Consumption of Cotton Rise 
For Last Five Months of 1926 Over 1925 


Number of Spindles Active in December Declines From 
Total of Year Before. 


Figures compiled by the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce, 
for the five months ended December 
31, 1926, show increases in the stocks 
of cotton hand and the consumption 
of the staple over the corresponding 
period in 1925, but a decrease in the 
number of active spindles. 


The Census Bureau’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 





Cotton consumed, cotton on hand, ac- 
tive cotton spindles, and imports and 
exports of cotton for the month of De- 
cember, 1926 and 1925, with ‘statistics 
of cotton consumed, imported, and ex- 
ported for the five months ending De- 
cember 31. 

(The statistics of cotton in this re- 
port are given in running bales, count- 
ing round as half bales, except for- 
eign cotton, which is in equivalent 500- 


——~ pound bales.) 


Cotton consumed and on hand in spinning mills and in other establishments, 
and active cotton spindles (Linteys not included): 


Cotton consumed 
during (bales) 


Locality 


$ 

Q 

United States 
576,216 
439,837 
400,590 
139,423 
146,032 
25,957 
29,594 


Cotton-growing States. 1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 


New England States... 


All other States 


* Includes 17,015 Eg. 5,494 other for. 


*605,217 *2,829,456 *1,766,392 


Cotton on hand 
Dec. 31— 


months ending 


ec. 31 
nd at compresses 


n consuming 
stablishments 
n public storage 


bales) 


active during Dec. 
(number) 


Cotton spindles 


5 
D 
I 
e 
( 
I 
a 
( 


*6,478,998 
5,584,016 
6,192,532 
5,365,470 

128,264 
102,927 


32,496,250 
32,951,136 
17,395,284 
17,196,434 
13,603,022 
14,112,538 

130,137 79,840 158,202 1,497,944 

140,140 77,380 115,619 1,642,164 
, and 1,989 Am-Eg. consumed., 36,904 Eg., 


2,598,119 
2,040,510 
1,784,046 
658,809 
673,933 


458,970 
537,716 


16,035 other for., and 5,330 Am-Eg. in consuming est.; and 13,065 Eg., 9,908 other 


for., and 4,022 Am-Eg. in public storage. 
other for., and 9,902 Am-Eg. 


5-months consumption 94,317 Eg., 29,693 


Linters not included above were 54,016 bales consumed during Dec. in 1926 and 
61,284 bales in 1925; 137,743 bales on hand in consuming establishments on Dec. 
31, 1926, and 135,657 bales in 1925; and 57,588 bales in public storage and at com- 


presses in. 1926, and 51,722 bales in 1925. 


Linters consumed during five months 


ending Deg. 31 amounted to 389,666 bales in 1926 and 34,809 bales in 1925. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF COTTON AND LINTERS. 
Imports of foreign cotton—(500-pound bales.) 


Dec. 
1926 
Country of production 


Mexico - Available 
Br. India 


All other 


5 months ending Dec. 31. 

1925 1926 1925 
34,374 
27,122 
1,543 
2,248 
2,824 
312 


325 


98,170 
70,765 
9,511 
4,755 
5,601 
6,690 
848 


Not 
Available 


Exports of domestic cotton and linters-running bales (see 


Dec. 
1926 
Country to which 
ported 
Total 
U. Kingdom 


Germany Available 


Other Europe 
Japan 
All other 


NOTE.—Figures include 10,220 bales 


note for linters). 
5 months ending Dec. 31. 
19257 1926 1925 


984,061 
309,633 
127,744 
84,079 
182,004 
99,647 


4,680,478 
1,368,677 
546,054 
340,288 
1,125,232 
540,373 
130,128 603,967 
50,826 155,887 

of linters exported in December, 1925, and 


Not 
Available 


33,342 bales for the five months ending December 31, 1925. 

The estimated world’s production of commercial’ cotton exclusive of linters, 
grown in 1925, as compiled from information secured through the domestic and 
foreign staff of the Department of Commerce is 26,618,000 bales of 478 pounds lint, 
while the consumption of cotton (exclusive of linters in the Unittd States) for the 

ing July 31, 1926, was approximately 23,%§0,000 bales of 478 pounds lint. 


year - j 
The total number of spinning cotton 
164,000,000. 


Imports From France 
Decline $2,610,847 


Receipts of Gold in 1926 Also 
Lower, Says Department 
of Commerce. 


Exports from France to the United 


States in 1926 showed a decrease from 
the 1925 figures, according to the records 
of merchandise declared for export at 
American consulates in France, says an 
announ¢ement issued on January 13 by 
the Department of Commerce. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Merchandise declared at American 
consulates in France for shipment to the 
United States during the year 1926 was 
valued at $154,861,091, as compared with 
$157,471,938 in 1925, a decrease of $2,- 
610,847, according to a cablegram from 
the American Consulate General in 
Paris. In addition, shipments of gold 
amounted to $4,198,148 during the year 
1926 as compared with $6,477,180, a de- 
crease of $2,279,032. 

Declared exports to the Philippine 
Islands amounted to $1,221,044 during 


the year 1926 as against $1,194,207 in 


spindles, both active and idle, is about 


Production of Pig Iron 
Found Increased in Italy 


Production of pig iron in Italy in- 
creased while production of raw steel 
declined in 1926, as compared with 1925, 
according to estimates cabled from Rome 
and made public by the Department of 
Commerce on January 13. The full text 
of the announcement follows: 

Estimates of Italian iron and _ steel 
production during 1926 indicate that an 
output of 522,000 metric tons of pig 
iron and of 1,712,000 tons of raw steel is 
anticipated, according to cabled advices 
from Commercial Attache H. C. Mac- 
Lean, Rome. Producetion ‘during 1925 

; aggregated 482,000 tons of pig iron and 
1,785,000 tons of steel. 

1926. Declared exports to Rprto Rico in 

1926 declined $46,804 to $152,825 and 





those to the Hawaiian Islands fell off $4,- | 


975 to $1,237. Exports to the Virginia 
Islands increased to $10,605 in 1926 as 
compared with $6,040 in 1925. 

Returned American goods totaled $1,- 
090,715 during the year 1926, as com- 
pared with $962,743 during 1925. Con- 
versigns for 1926 and 1925 were made at 

fine rate of exchange prevailing on the 
date of certification of the invoices, 


' 
» 
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Artificial Nitrog 
Said to Domi 
In Fertilizer’: 


British Authority Di 
Natural Products /| 
Yielding Place to 
' Synthetic. i 


[Continued from Page 1. % 
cent of the world’s demand, and 
nitrate of soda 26 per cent, the © 
being furnished by by-product 1 4 

The paper, which discusses t} } 
ency of the nitrogen combines, ar 
and uses, was reported as follo ) 
full text of the announcement” 
given: ¥ 

The following British view of 
trogen situation was presented 
chairman of the British Sulphate 
monia Federation, Ltd., at the si. 
nual meeting held November 1& 

The federation was formed for ti 
pose of having a central propagar: 
sales organization. 

One section of the report deals 
new arrangement whereby a ne\ 
ing organization, Nitram Limited, 
ganized on somewhat broader sak 
propaganda lines, which will handl: |, 
fertilizers in addition to sulphate 
monia. 

View of British Authority. 

As previously stated, the repore 
of the chairman of the Federati« 
Milne Watson) and the Bureau ot 
eign and Domestic Commerce ass 
no responsibility for the statements | 
opinions, but is publishing the repo: 
of possible interest to American « 
panies: 

“During the year under review d« 
opments in the nitrogen market 
followed along much the same lines 
during the previous year. 

“There has been a total increase 
nearly 81% per cent in the consump 
of all forms of nitrogen, and the der 
has been satisfied by a large increas 
the output of synthetic nitrogen. 

“Synthetic nitrogen has on balance: | 
only secured the whole of the inc 
in the world’s consumption, but has 
placed Chilean nitrate of soda tc 
extent of about 38,000 tons of pure 1 
gen, equal to nearly a quarter a 
lion tons of nitrate. 

“Synthetic nitrogen now supplies « 

47 per cent of the world’s demand; 
product nitrogen—chiefly in the for 
sulphate of ammonia—accounting fo 
per cent, and Chilean nitrate of soda f 
26 per cent. Under these circumstanc 
synthetic nitrogen is obviously the domi- 
nant factor as far as price-fixing is con- 
cerned, and as Germany produces about 
70 per cent of the world’s output of 
synthetic nitrogen it is the German price, 
which rules the market. 

Reduction in Prices. 

“In order to ensure that their largely 
increased production would find a mar- 
ket, the Germans last year reduced their 
prices by about 10 per cent and we were 
therefore compelled to follow suit. The 
same causes are in operation once no » 
at the present time, and, as you know 
we have had to make a further reduc 
tion of about 8 per cent in our price: 
for the current season. 

“As a result the British farmer is 
paying about £1 per ton less this season 
than he paid a year ago for sulphate of 
ammonia. 

“JT have reminded you about the facts 
and causes underlying the fixing of 
prices, although you are fully aware of 
the situation, because efforts have re- 
cently been made in the Press to suggest 
that some agreement as regards price 
exists or might advantageously be ar- 
ranged between the producers of nitrate 
in Chile and the makers of other forins 
of nitrogen. 

No Agreement Between Groups. 

“There is, of course, no foundation fo. 
the suggestion. We were able to sh». 
in reply to dne recent article, which al- 
leged that there had been close corre- 
spondence between nitrate and sulphate 
prices, that, in actual fact, sulphate prices 
have ranged from 9 per cent to 45 p- 
cent below the parity of nitrate prices 


recent years. 
“In fact, there has been no correspo | 
ence at all, and the reason lies in the 
ture of the case. For the price of 
phate of ammonia has been fixed l~ 
makers of synthetic sulphate on the 
tinent, at a level which will ensure 
finding a market for their increasin | 
duction. 

“The more nitrogen they can mak 
sell the greater the profit they can é 
Moreover, their source of supply—t 
—being unlimited, they need not 
about the future. 4 

“The position of the nitrate indu % 
fundamentally different. There yo © 
a finite source of supply, and the © 
the strongest inducement to get the 
est price possible. 

“Looking at the question quite 
partially I cannot see that an agr 
ment artificially to limit output is lik 
to prove the bridge to span the ab |} 
which divides these positions. The li 
tation of output will come naturally 
to the nitrate industry adjusts itself 
the lower level of price fixed by 
synthetic nitrogen mdustry. 

“These remarks are not to be tai 
as implying any derogation of tke va 
of nitrate of soda as an agricultural f 
tilizer when used in suitable conditio1 
But I do wish to protest here again 
the comfortable theory which is bei 
ventilated in various quarters that nitre * 
of nitrogen under all circumstances, a } 
which makes it the best of all for 
of soda has some mysterious. yirt 
that it possesseS this virtue because 
is a ‘natural’ product. 

“That, gentlemen, is pure nonsense, ¢ 
avery honest modern agricultural chem 
will tell you that it is nonsense. 
far as agricultural results are concer 
there is no superiority per se in ‘natv | | 
nitate as compared with ‘artificial’ fc \g) 
of nitrogen, whether produced as a . 
peodun’ or by synthesis, 5 
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ys ‘teady Gain Noted 


In Exports of [ron 


Ar, Goods by Germany 


APF nerease of 52 Per Cent Is 


Pem 





Recorded for First Six 
Months of 
1926. 


The foreign sales of German iron and 
steel increased 52 per cent in the first 


Autex #ix months of 1926, as compared with 
Lec ‘he same period of 1925, states an an- 
Ap. Douncement just issued by the Depart- 
Cor ment of Commerce, the increase con- 
A .tinues and shows a comparatively steady 

and ; gain in exports since the end of the in- 

to e flation period in 1923, the report says. 
the (Imports of iron and steel into Germany 
the . <have shown a decrease in the same pe- 
unt; ;Viods, although the decline in imports 

Cour ‘Siarted later than the increase in ex- 

reve; ‘ports, it was pointed out. The full text 
Fl of the announcement follows: 

Inte The comparatively steady increase in 

man’ the foreign sales of German iron and 

Grex steel products is revealed by tne fact 

bric «. that exports of these products from Ger- 

Berg. many during the first six months of 1926, 

fenc totaling 2,271,195 metric tons, were 777,- 
B: 260 tons or 52 per cent greater than 

eit ‘those of the same period of 1925 when 

ow a total of 1,493,935 tons was shipped 

W. from that country to other nations ac- 

act’... tording to the Iron and Steel Division. 
suc Deports Show Decline. 

As This increase served to continue the 

ag compaartively steady gain in the foreign 

lec sales of these German products which, 
th commencing in 1923-24 following the 
sv termination of the post-war _ inflation 

EB. period in 1923, has progressed from an 

v' an average monthly export of 115,006 

f: tons in 1923 to an average of 378,532 

j tons during the January-June period of 

1 1926. 

Imports, on the other hand, amounted 

r ‘to only 444,158 tons in -the January-June 

p period of 1926, as against 650,217 tons 

for a_ similar period of 1925—a decrease 

m of 206,059 tons or 31.6 per cent. This 

gr:. ‘decrease may be traced over approxi- 

C. mately the same period as that marked 

ge. by the increasing exports though it 

tic started somewhat later. In 1923 imports 
ta. “averaged 160,541 tons per month over 
th , the year while by 1926, over the first 
th half of that year, this average had been 


mr, 
th 14 


reduced to 74,026 tons per month. 
Markets Well Distributed. 


4s While the greater part of the foreign 


sales of German iron and steel products 
are made in the markets of Europe, im- 
- posing quantities are also sold elsewhere 
throughout the world. It is difficult to 


¥ allocate to the several major continental 


4 


4 


-~pared with 294,050 tons in 


divisions their proportions of this trade 
over any given period but, using the 
exports accomplished over the first six 
months of 1926 as a basis, it is estimated 
that exports to the Far East accounted 
for approximately one-fifth of the toal 
‘sales, those to South America for about 
one-tenth, and those to North America 
for between one-eight and one- 
tenth—the remaining quantity going in 
greater part to Europe with some thous- 
«ands of tons being sent to Africa each 
month. 
America Is Customer. 

German iron and steel is At present 
distributed throughout the world and, 
although the two major markets for 
those products are European nations, the 

. Far East and the Americas figure promi- 
nently among the principal German mar- 
kets. In the first half of 1926 German 

. exports of iron and steel to the Nether- 
lands totaled 344,838 metric tons as com- 

the same 
period of 1925; exports to the United 

Kingdom were 307,911 tons against 187,- 

250 tons in the 1925 period; shipments 

to Japan amounted to 189,872 tons as 

compared with 24,749 tons in the 1925 

period and 172,784 tons were exported 


‘ to the United States as compared with 
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‘ bars and hoops and rails. 


cee 


77,712 tons in the first six months of 
1925. Exports to Argentina in the period 
under survey totaled 121,717 tons against 
92,283 in the comparative period of 1925 
and those to India and Ceylon amounted 
to 122,052 torts as compared with 54,332 
tons in the 1925 half year. 


Other Exports Decrease. 


In addition to shipments to the above 
mentioned countries exports to Brazil, 
« British South Africa, China, Italy, 
Sweden and Switzerland showed gains 
“while shipments to Belgium and Denmark 
: declined during the first half of 1926. 
Consignments to the Netherlands were 


though greater quantities of sections, 
bars and hoops, rails and cast iron pipe 
. were sold there than of any other class 
of products. The variety of German 
« goods sold in. the United Kingdom is less 
diverse than that in the Netherlands and 
though a great variety of goods is sold 
there, ingots, bars and hoops, and wire 
and wire manufactures predominate. 


“;The principal products sent to Sweden 


were pig iron, rolled and drawn wire, 
Of the ship- 
nents to Italy, Denmark, and to Bel- 
gium, bars and hoops constitutes an im- 
portant item in each instance though in 
the case of the first named pig iron and 
ingots also bulk very large, while con- 


’ siderable quantities of pig iron were also 


sent to the last named. Bars and hoops, 

pig iron, and plates and sheets are 

especially important in the trade with 
*-Switzerland. 

Argentina Buys Girders. 

Of the iron and steel sent by Germany 

.to the United States pig iron constituted 

by faythe greater quantity though fairly 


"large tonnages of rails and of bars and 


hoops were exported to that country as 
well. Girders and other structural ma- 
* terials, bars and hoops, wire, and pipe 
‘are of special importance in the trade 
with Argentina, while the Brazilian 


“trade is much the same as that with 


0 


‘Argentina, except that in this case rails 
and accessories replaces girders and 
other structural materials. 
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Use of Rayon Increases 
In British Manufactures 


Increased use of rayon in Great Britain 


is indicated by the growing proportion | 


of export goods containing the fibre, 
states a consular report by Alfred Nut- 
ting, London consular office, just made 


public by the Department of Commerce, |; 


The full text follows: 


The quantity of rayon used in com- 
bination with cotton and wool in the 
weaving of fabrics has assumed sig- 
nificant dimensions. During the first 
nine months of the curent year exports 
of fabrics containing rayon and cotton 
amounted to 44,800,219 square yards, 
valued at £3,177,953. Of this quantity, 
about one-fifth had a rayon content of 50 
per cent and over. British India took 
14,435,786 square yards, valued at £733,- 
541 or approximately 32 per cent of these 
rayon and cotton mixtures exported dur- 


ing the first nine months of 1926. Canada, | 


Australia, and the Netherlands East In- 
dies followed with purchases of 3,284,- 
986 square yards, 2,746,623 and 2,056,131 
square yards respectively. 
of these four countries accounted for 
about 50 per cent of the total exports 
of these mixtures. 


Measure Withheld 
| 





On Control of Coal 


‘ 


House Committee Votes Not 
to Report Out Protective 
Legislation. 


The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has just voted in 
executive session not to report out House 
Bill No. 15684, introduced by Represen- 
tative Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., 
chairman of the committee, to protect 
the Government and the public from 
shortages of coal.. The vote was 16 to 6. 
it was stated by members. 

Functions Are Outlined. 

The bill would have made it one of the 
functions of the Bureau of Mines to 
gather, analyze and compile for the pub- 
lic “facts and statistics relating to the 
number of mines, the number of em- 
ployes, and the rates of wages, the time 
worked, the tonnage produced, the meth- 
ods of marketing and distribution and 
consumption, and the stocks and selling 
prices of coal, appropriate for consider- 
ation_ in the determination of a sound 
public policy in regard to such industry.” 

The bill proposed the authorization of 
the Secretary of Commerce to require 
the filing with the Bureau of informa- 
tion desired in this respect. It also pro- 
posed the transfer to the Bureau of 
Mines the records and correspondence of 
the United States Coal Commission, the 
Federal Fuel Distributor, and the United 
States Fuel Administration. 

Conciliation Provided. 

Under the provisions of the bill the 
President would have the power to “re- 
store industrial peace in the coal indus- 
try” by directing the Secretary of La- 
bor to conciliate differences or act as 
mediator in labor disputes, or to appoint 
either persons or temporary boards for 
that purpose. The President would have 
the right to declare an emergency in the 
coal situation at his own discretion. 





Steel Importations 
Of Germany Decline 





Alone Increases 
Shipments in First 


Half of 1926. 


Saar Basin 


| 
| 
| 





German imports of iron and steel in 
the first half of 1926 showed a marked 
decrease as compared with the same 
period of 1926, says an announcement 
issued January 13 by the Iron and Steel 
Division of the Department of Com- 
The Saar Basin, according to 
these figures, is the only producing area 
to increase its shipments into Germany 
in the period under review. 

The full text of 
follows: 

During the first half of 1926 German 
imports of iron and steel amounted to 
444,158 metric tons as compared with 
650,217 during the corresponding period 
of 1925. During the two periods the 
Saar Basin furnished 243,326 and 218,231 
metric tons, respectively. 

The Saar Basin was the only produc- 
ing area to increase the tonnage of its 
shipments into Germany in 1926; and 
while that region held first place in 1925 
as well as in 1926, it was not until the 
latter year that it came to supply more 
than one-half (55 per cent) of the total 
receipts. 


The greatest reduction occurred in 
shipments from Alsace-Lorraine, which 
dropped off 78,375 tons though that area 
supplied the second greatest tonnage re- 
ceived in 1926. 

Receipts of Czechoslovak products 
dropped off by the second greatest 
amount, 380,725 tons, and that country 
was followed by Sweden which sent 14,- 
481 tons less, by Luxemburg whose ship- 
ments declined by 13,888 tons, and by the 
United Kingdom which exported 11,902 
tons less of ferrous products to Germany 
in 1926. 

This last reduction is only in very 
small measure attributable to the British 
coal strike, for shipments of iron and 
steel from the United Kingdom were 
well maintained through May though 
they were somewhat below the monthly 
average in June; and it was not until 
several weeks later that the virtual ces- 
sation of production in England became 
3 clearly manifest in British exports. 
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Danger From Floods 
Secondary, Is Claim 








Mr. Leatherwood in Minority 
Report to House Charges 
Politics Guides Plan. 





A minority report, opposing pas- 
| sage of House Bill No. 9826, pro- 
| viding for construction of the Boul- 
| der Dam, on the Colorado River, has 
| just been filed by Representative 
| Leatherwood (Rep.), of Salt Lake 

City, Utah, a member of the Com- 

mittee on Irrigation and Reclama- 

tion. 
| In the section of the report, 

i printed in the issue of January 13, 
Mr. Leatherwood told of efforts of 
seven States to frame a treaty which 
would allocate use of the waters of 

| the Colorado equitably. The Boul- 

| der Dam project, he said, would 

| make such allocation impossible. 

Criticizing the majority report of 

the committee in detail, he declared 

it is based on a false theory, and 

| continued as follows: 

When the political smoke screen which 
| has been thrown around this bill is lifted 
| it will be found that the real purpose 
| is to plunge the Federal Government 
| into a stupendous power project. An 
| experiment in government ownership and 
| operation of the largest hydroelectric 

power plant in the world is a primary 

object of this bill. The proof of this 

statement is found in an analysis of the 
| other claims for the bill. 

| We of the upper States concede that 

a is some’ heed for flood control in 
the Imperial Valley. We concede that 

| there may be need for some additional 

| oe for irrigation purposes in and 
| about Imperial Valley. Weconcede that 
| additional water might be used in South- 
| ern California outside of the Colorado 
| River basin. We question whether it is 
| feasible, even with power at the rate of 
| three mills per kilowatt-hour to take 
water from the Colorado River to Los 

Angeles for domestic use. We deny that 

economic conditions warrant the construc- 

tion of a high dam at Boulder Canyon 

capable of generating at least 600,000 

horse-power of electric energy. 





Says Proponents 
Have Used Strategy 


The principal stock in trade of the 
' proponents of the bill, is, and has at 
all times been, the imperative need of 
flood control in the Imperial Valley. 
Using this as their foundation they have 
builded upon it an enormous superstruc- 
ture of a gigantic power development 
and a $31,000,000 all-American canal. 

The probable future need of the City 
of Los Angeles and other southern 
California munitipalities for additional 
domestic water was also coupled with 
the project and with this additional 
argument the whole population of south- 
ern California has been sold and thor- 
oughly sold on the idea that there is 
only one way and one channel through 
which their needs can be met and that 
is this bill which provides for a high 
dam at Boulder Canyon. 

‘The strategy has been very clear 
and simple to talk of, and advocate 
only the one plan, and denounce all 
others as venal, traitorous to the State, 
and inspired by every conceivable im- 
proper motive. The Swing-Johnson bill 
has consequently been injected into 
every political campaign for every office 
in southern California, regardless of its 
pertinence,, and will continue to be so 
injected until it is settled. 


Declares Public Men 
Have Been Intimidated 


There can be no question but that 
the strategy of the supporters of this 
bill has succeeded so well that every 

man in public life who is interested in 

the political support of southern Cali- 
fornia has been intimidated by popular 
sentiment to such an extent that politi- 
cal expediency has compelled indorse- 
ment. Indeed, open boasts of this in- 
timidation have been made by pro- 
ponents of the measure. Im short, en- 





gineering facts and figures and eco- 
nomic considerations have been sub- 
merged and political pressure has tri- 
umphed over the field. 

Let us keep in mind that everyone ad- 
mits that the primary and dominant 
needs involved are, first, flood protection 
for the Imperial Valley, and second, regu- 
lation of the flow of the river for domes- 

| tic and irrigation needs. With this in 
mind, it is significant that as against the 
huge expenditure and risks of the Boulder 
Dam proposed herein, it is possible, by 
utilizing another more accessible and de- 
sirable site, to provide for these needs at 
; a cost not to exceed $15,000,000 and to 
do it within a period of three years. 





| Substitute Offered 
| In Mohave Canyon 


| ‘ The site’ last referred to is in Mohave 
; Canyon and is also known as the Topock 
site. It is 100 miles farther down the 
river than the froposed site, and hence 
| 100 miles nearer the great body of land 
to be affected, and 100 miles nearer the 
proposed point of diversion’ of water for 
domestic use. 

Attention is directed tothe availability 
of this site in the report of the joint 
board of Government engineers dated 
March 17, 1924, and appearing at pages 
| 821-23 of the Hearing in H. R.. 2903. 

That in storage capacity it would be nine 
times as efficient as the Boulder Dam 
appears from the testimony of the best 
informed Govegnment engineer appear- 
| ing before the Committee, Mr. H. C. 
LaRue of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
(See p. 975 of Hearings on H. R. 2903.) 
4 It also appears that this dam could be 

















| 


| 


built at a cost of not to exceed $15,000,- 
000 (and possibly for much less) and that 
it would be completed in three years 
time. (See testimony of Mr. LaRue at 
pp. 534 and 551 of the U. S. Senate Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation Committee 
Hearings on S. Res. 320, and pp. 990 and 
991 of hearings on H. R. 2903.) 


Plan Held Endorsed 
By Government Agents 


A full destription of this site and of 
its advantages will be found in Water 
Supply Paper 556 of the Interior De- 
partment, Geological Survey, entitled 
“Water Power and Flood Control or Colo- 
rado River Below Green River, Utah,” 
written by Mr. E. C. LaRue. Atten- 
tion should be directed to the fact that 
Mr. LaRue has given fourteen years of 
his life to a study of the Colorado River, 
and particularly of different dam sites, 
that he admittedly has had more experi- 
ence with the river than any other engi- 
neer appearing before the Committee, 
and that his home is in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 

Colonel W. Kelly, U. S. Army Engi- 
neer, and formerly Chief Engineer of the 
Federal Power Commission, has also en- 
dorsed this dam site. (See his testi- 
many at pp. 1226-1285 of H. R. 2903 
and particularly pp. 1276 and 1277.) 
See also the report of J. L. Savage, an 
engineer of the Reclamation Service, at 
pp. 991-992 of Hearings on H. R. 2903 
and p. 560 of Hearings before U. S. 
Senate Committee on S. Res. 320. 

This Topock dam, 150 feet in height, 
would provide a storage of 10,400,000 
acre feet capacity. Not more than 5,- 
000,000 acre feet would have to be re- 
served for flood control and at least 5,- 
000,000 acre feet would therefore be 
available for irrigation and domestic 
use, an ample supply for the estimated 
requirements for these uses. 


Differs With Contention 
As to Ultimate Cost 


It is argued, however, in the majority 
report that a low fiood control dam 
would be a burden on the Government’s 
Treasury because none of its cost could 
be repaid through the sale of power. 
This argument is based on the assump- 
tion that the Boulder Canyon Dam would 
not in fact cost the Government any- 
thing—an assumption in which I cannot 
concur, for the following reasons: 

The proposed Boulder Canyon Dam is 
in many respects an experiment. No 
dam in the world is nearly as large. 
The highest dam now constructed is not 
over 330 feet. 

The flow of the Colorado River 
through Boulder Canyon varies from 1,- 
200 second feet to as high as 210,000 sec- 
ond feet in extreme wet years. Five 
successive annual floods in the Colorado 
must be dealt with during construction. 

Common sense as well as expert engi- 
neering advice tells us that in view of 
the unknown and indeterminate problems 
and factors entering into the construc- 
tion of a dam of this entirely unprece- 
dented size, in view of the probability of 
floods destroying partially completed 
work and interrupting progress, the est1- 
mated cost of $41,500,000 for this dam 
may well be doubled before it is com- 
pleted, and will almost certainly be ma- 
terially exceeded, and the time required 
for its completion instead of being five 
years may be prolonged to eight years 
or more. 


Doubts If Provisions 


Can Guard Against Loss 

Now while this bill provides that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall make pro- 
vision for revenues adequate, in his judg- 
ment, to defray the costs, before he be- 
gins construction, it is not clear how the 
Secretary can guard against the possibie 
loss. Presumably he must make provis- 
ion for revenues by making contracts in 
advance for the sale of power. If he 
makes these contracts on the estimated 
cost and that cost is exceeded, the Gov- 
ernment must stand the loss. 

If the contracts are made on the basis 
of the cost whatever it may be, the pur- 
chaser of power must take the risk of 
loss, and it is submitted that no pur- 
chaser, public or private, will be willing 
to make any such contract. As a prac- 
tical matter, therefore, the Government 
is to be placed in a position where the 
burden on the Treasury may, well exceed 
$15,000,000 under this bill. 

The advantages, therefore, in favor of 
the Topock site may be summarized as 
follows from this standpoint: 

(1) Its construction would not involve 
the uncertainties and risk of the larger 
dam; 


Claims Expense Is Less 


Than Interest on Other 

(2) it can be constructed at a cost not 
to exceed $15,000,000, or $6,000,000 less 
than the interest charges during con- 
struction on the proposed Boulder Can- 
yon Dam; 

(8) it provides the flood protection, 
which is the urgent need, in three years 
as against twice to three times that pe- 
riod in the case of Boulder Canyon; 

(4) it leaves the other dam sites in the 
river free for development as needed 
and as economic conditions require; 

(5) it would, in all probability, avoid 
the delays due to litigation if the pro- 
posed construction is undertaken. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it may 
well be asked why the Topock site has 
not been given mdre consideration? In 
my opinion the answer to this question 


lies in a number of facts which do not ! 


appear in the printed hearings: 

1. A high dam at Boulder Canyon has 
been made a political issue in California; 

2. The larger project calling for a 
$41,500,000 dam compares better with 
the $31,000,000 cost of an All-American 
Canal than would a dam costing only 
$15,000,000; 

53. The bigger project appeals more to 
the imagination and is a larger accom- 





Foreign Trade 


Real Purpose of Boulder Dam Project Declared 
| To Be to Involve Government in Power Project 
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Irrigation 
States’ Rights 





Substitute Proposal 
Described as Better 


Says Topcock Dam, in Mohave 
Canyon, Would Be Cheaper 
and Take Less Time. 


plishment to the credit of those who can 
claim its credit. 

Every proposition to grant immediate 
flood control relief has been rejected and 
one of the leading proponents of the bill 
stated before the committee that they 
wanted a high dam at Boulder Canyon or 
nothing at all. 

Imperial Valley’s principal danger 
comes from the flash floods out of the 
Gila River. The Gila empties into the 
Colorado River 300 miles below Bouldex 
Canyon and is by far the greatest menace 
to Imperial Valley. Yet the most ardent 
advocate of flood control has never sug- 


gested any protection from the floods of | 


the Gila. 


To control the dangerous floods of the 
Gila does not fit into the plans of the 
Government ownership crowd who are 
supporting the bill. 


Discusses Arrangement 
For Storage Reservoir 


The upper basin States have always 
been and now are ready to extend aid to 
Imperial Valley for flood control and re- 
clamation purposes. This relief could be 
extended without jeopardizing the rights 
of the upper States, but again every 
proposition that does not carry with it 
the construction of a high dam at Boulder 
Canyon is rejected. 

A careful reading of page 16 of the 
Committee Report reveals the fact that it 
is proposed to include in this bill a most 
dangerous instrumentality so far as re- 
clamation in Imperial Valley is concerned. 

This bill calls for a great storage reser- 
voir capable of holding 20,000,000 acre 
feet of water. It further provides for 
the construction of a great power plant at 
the dam capable of generating 600,000 
horsepower of electric energy. The con- 
struction of this great dam and reservoir 
must and will regulate the flow of the 
Colorado River. A regular flow must go 
to the power plant and the volume of this 
flow is such that a large portion of it 
cannct be used in California if the great- 
est use contemplated in the bill is put into 
effect. 

What will be the result? As soon as 
the flow of the river is regulated, as it 
will be by the construction of this great 
dam, Mexico can at once treble its culti- 
vated acres and the hearings reveal that 
they will be increased just as rapidly as 
the flow of the river will warrant. 

An imaginary line separates the Mexi- 
can acres from Imperial Valley. The 
products of the Mexican land are the 
same as those in the Imperial District. 
Labor may be obtained in Mexico at per- 
haps one-third of the cost to the Cali- 
fornia farmer. Mexico will mainly 
benefit from the construction of Boulder 
Dam. 


Thinks Danger Already 
Seen by Some Farmers 


Some of the farmers in Imperial Val- 
ley already see the danger. They realize 
that they will have a competitor at their 
very door who has inferior living stand- 
ards, cheap labor and cheap lands; a 
competitor who will at once create unfair 
competition in our home markets; a 
competitor who will most surely destroy 
and drive out the farmer across the line 
of California. 

Some day in the near future these 
American citizens will realize just how 
they have been misled by this legislation. 
It is said in the Committee Report that 
Imperial Valley does not want her jugu- 
lar vein running through foreign terri- 
tory. This bill may remove the location 
of this important vein, but slow indus- 
trial death will come from Mexican 
competition just as surely as leprosy 
gradually conquers its victim. The lot 
of the average farmer in Imperial Valley 
is hard enough without increased Mexi- 
can competition. 

The Claim of Los Angeles for an ad- 
ditional water supply from the*Colorado 
River for domestic purposes, even if 
sincere, is not well-founded. The cost 
of taking water out of the Colorado 
River basin to Los Angeles, even with 
power furnished by the taxpayers of the 
country at three mills per kilowatt-hour, 
would be prohibitive. 

To be continued in the issue of 

January 15. 


Gain Noted in Exports 
Of Electric Products 


November Value Is Increase 
Over Figure for Same 
. Period in 1925. 


Exports of American electrical goods 
increased 16.4 per cent in November, as 


ago, according to the monthly summary 
just issued by the Electrical Division of 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 

The value of United States electrical 
exports during November last increased 
by $1,278,736, or 16.4 per cent, as com- 
pared with those of November, 1925. 
According to preliminary figures just 
available, total exports of electrical 
goods during November reached a value 
of $9,072,042, which was only $281,971 
less than the figure for September, 1926, 
the highest monthly total since May, 
1921. The total for the first 11 months 
of 1926 was $89,178,896 and that for the 


same period of 1925 was only $77,753,- 
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Water Power 


Gold Medal Is Awarded 
For Exposition Exhibit 


The National Committee on Wood 
Utilization was awarded a gold medal by 
the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial Ex- 
position, states an announcement just 
issued by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text follows: 

The International Jury of the Sesqui- 
centennial International Exposition has 
notified the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, Department of Commerce, 
that it has been awarded a gold medal 
for its exhibit. The committee secured 
the cooperation of prominent forest 
product manufacturers in the United 
States and the exhibit showed the vari- 
ous phases of wood utilization of interest 
to the public. 


Slight Decline Noted 
In Imports of Paper 
November Shipments Under 


Previous Month, but Are 
Above Former Year. 


Imports of paper and paper products 


into the United States declined under the | 


preceding month, says a statement just 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
A gain of approximately 25 per cent is 
reported, however, over the same month 
of 1925. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

Imports of paper and paper products 
into the United States during November 
last were 25 per cent greater than during 
the corresponding month of 1925, reach- 
ing a value of approximately $12,650,000, 
according to the Paper Division of the 
Department. The November figures, 
however, show a slight decline as com- 
pared with those of the previous month. 

Newsprint Comprises Bulk. 

Newsprint imports, which always com- 
prise from 85 to 90 per cent of the value 
of the total receipts, amounted to 339,- 
154,000 pounds during November, a de- 
crease of 2 per cent in comparison with 
the previous month also occurred in the 
receipts of other classes of paper and 
board, which had a total value of $1,374,- 
380. Compared with November, 1925, 
aggregate imports, exclusive of news- 
print paper, show a rise in value of 10 
per cent. This increase, however, came 
about largely as a result of the higher 
average value of most classes, since the 
volume of shipments generally show a re- 
duction. 

Exceptions were miscellaneous boards, 
which increased 114 per cent; cigarette 
papers, which increased 39 per cent, and 
writing and bond paper, which increased 
2 per cent. 

Base Stocks Considered. 

Imports of paper base stocks during 
November show a reduction in compari- 
son with the preceding month, but slight- 
ly exceeded imports during the corre- 
sponding month in 1925. The favorable 
showing in regard to the latter period 
was owing to increased receipts of peeled 
pulpwood, sulphite pulp, and kraft pulp. 
Imports of mechanical groundwood and 
of rags, which ranks among the leading 
import items in this class, were also con- 
siderably under the volume of receipts 
during October. 

Total imports of paper base stocks dur- 
ing November were valued at $9,667,318, 
of which $754,091 represented 69,265 
cords of pulpwood and $8,933,222 repre- 
sented 158,437 tons of wood pulp, rags, 
and other paper base‘stocks. 


Canada Fixes Values 
For Imported Eggs 





Prices of 45 and 48 Cents per 
Dozen Used as Basis 
for Duty. 


Canada has placed a valuation of 45 
to 48 cents per dozen on imported eggs, 
as a basis on which the extra ad valorem 
duty will be assessed from January 10, 
according to an announcement issued by 
the Department of Commerce on Janu- 
ary 13. 

The Canadian Minister of Customs and 
Excise has established the following val- 
uations for eggs for duty purposes, ac- 
cording to a telegram from American 
Trade Commissioner I. W. Meekins. 

Forty-five cents per dozen, when im- 
ported direct from production markets 
or originating territory, and 48 cents per 
dozen when imported from intermediate 
distributing or border points. The new 
valuations apply to importations shipped 


from places of export after January 10.’ 


Section 47 (A) of the customs act 
provides that, if it appears to the gov- 
ernor in council, on report from the Min- 
ister of Customs and Excise, that nat- 
ural products of a class or kind produced 
in Canada are being imported, either on 
sale or on consignment, under conditions 
prejudicial to the interests of Canadian 





967, the monthly average for the first 


' 11 months of 1926 being $8,107,172. 


The greatest increase in the Novem- 


| ber exports is that of steam turbine gen- 
compared with those of November a year | 


erator sets, which rose from $9,397 in 
the same month of 1925 to $352,191 in 
1926, or $342,794. Exports of trans- 


forming and converting apparatus in- ! 


creased $337,018, or 190 per cent, as 
compared with the same month of 1925, 
power transformers showing the largest 
individual gain in this class having ad- 
vanced $271,519. Primary batteries 
showed an increase of $196,855, while 
storage batteries gained $120,130. Elec- 
tric mining and industrial locomotives 
advanced $124,951. 

Shipment of all items of the electrical- 
appliance class showed a_ substantial 
gain, rising from $647,491 in November, 
1925, to $1,062,882 in November, 1926, or 
$415,391. 
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| almost equivalent to the export tax on 


| it will be about $99,000, with at least 


' average of $178,000 per annum. 
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End of Export Tax 
On Sugar Advised 
For Virgin Islands 


Plantation Manager Tells 
House and Senate Commit- 


tee Appropriation Is 
Needed. 


Removal of the export tax on sugar, 
new forms of taxation and. definite 
Federal appropriations for the Virgin 
Islands were urged by representatives 
of the St. Croix Colonial Council, at a 
joint hearing of the Senate Committee 
on Territories and Insular Possessions 
and the House Committee on Insular 
Affairs, on January 13. 

Follmer Anderson, engineer and man- 
ager of the largest sugar plantation in 
St. Croix, Virgin Islands, was the only 
witness heard by the committees at the 
session, and he occupied the entire time 
alloted for the hearing. 


D. C. Canegata, D. S. Armstrong, and 
R. Skeoch, official delegates to the hear- 
ing, and D. H. Jackson, attorney, and 
H. Berg, unofficial members of the dele- 
gation, will be heard at a second session 
of the committees, on January 14. 


Mr. Anderson told the members of the 
committees that in his opinion little 
change is needed in the present organic 
law of the islands, as proposed in Senate 
and House bills, but there is a vital need 
for some better form of economic opera- 
tion of the present Colonial Council. 

Two Bills Favored. 

Mr. Anderson recommended favorable 
action on two bills passed by the Colo- 
nial Council, by votes of 13 to 5 and 10 
to 1, providing for some method of al- 
leviating the shortage of labor in the 
islands and for removal of the export 
tax on sugar. He said that the Virgin 
Islands are the only ones under-the gov- 
ernment of the United States in which 
this tax is levied. 


The witness said that the delegates to 
the hearing were not instructed as to 
the attitude of the residents of the 
islands in regard to the proposed Senate 
and House bills, providing for changes 
in the organic laws. 

Mr. Anderson said that the two mu- 
nicipalities, St. Thomas and St. Croix, 
are entirely different in their needs, the 
former depending largely upon shipping, 
with virtually no agriculture and land of 
a mountainous nature; while the latter 
has from 12,000 to 15,000 acres of the 
total of 53,000 under cultivation, mostly 
in raising sugar cane. 


People Mostly Colored. 


The normal income from sugar, he 
said, is between $800,000 and $900,000. 
About 98 per cent of the population of 
the two municipalities is colored, he con- 
tinued, with a total population in St. 
Croix of between 11,000 and 15,000. 

Mr. Anderson told the committee that 
the cost of administration in the islands 
was slightly over $225,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, in St. Croix, 
and about the same in St. Thomas. 


The witness said that a definite Federal 
appropriation, in lieu of an amount to 
cover any deficiencies, would be, in his 
opinion, the logical method of aiding the 
Islands. He estimated that under a dif- 
ferent form of taxation, after removal of 
the export tax on sugar, about $200,000 
could be raised in the Islands through 
sale of postage stamps, income tax, and 
possibly other means. 

Mr. Anderson cited the labor shortage 
and said that easy immigration to the 
United States from the Virgin Islands 
is responsible. 

In his recommendation, he advocated 
that appropriations be made for definite 
purposes by the Federal Government, in- 
cluding possibly the executive offices and 
the Departments of the Judiciary, of 
Pilots, and of Customs, Health, Educa- 
tion and Biuldings. 

Operation of the minor departments, 
on the Islands, Mr. Anderson suggested, 
could be from revenue raised internally 
and possibly would include central ad- 
ministration, police and fire departments, 
parks, pensions and miscellaneous. 

Economy Is Urged. 


The witness estimated that an amount 





sugar ceuld be saved through economy 
in operating the administration on the 
Islands. 


The committees were informed by Mr, 
Anderson that the present land tax in 
St. Croix is 70 cents per acre on ¢culti- 
vated lands and 151-3 cents per acre on 
uncultivated land. He suggested that 
the tax on uncultivated land be raised, 

Mr. Anderson said that wages in the 
Island, for sugar cane laborers, have 
trebled within the last 10 years and the 
workers are now paid on an average 
of $1 per day for about five months 
and about 65 cents per day during the 
rest of the year. 

Mr. Anderson said that the revenue 
raised in St. Croix for the fiscal yea 
1926 was about $115,000, of which a 
least $46,000 was from the export tax 
on sugar, and for the fiscal year 1927 


one-third from the sugar tax. 

He estimated the operation costs in 
the municipality of St. Croix for the 
past nine years to be $1,600,000, an 








producers, the governor in council may 
authorize the minister to value such 
goods for duty, and the values so de- 
termined shall be the fair market value 
thereof for the purpose of applying ad 
valorem and special (dumping) duty, in 
addition to the regular duties provided 
for in the tariff. 

The regular rates on eggs are: 3 cents 
per pound from the United States, 2 
cents under the British preferential tar- 
iff, and 2% cents under the intermedi- 
ate tariff; eggs are admitted free from 
Australia and New Zealand. 
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Valuations. 


Classifications 


Be , en Young Named 
- To Head Directors 
Of Reserve Bank 


ws OO 


Resigns ‘Class B Position in 
_ New York Institution for 
Position Vacated by 
W. L. Saunders. 


The appointment of Owen D. Young, 
of New York City, as a Class C direc- 
tor and deputy chairman of the board 
ef directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York was announced 
January 13 by the Federal Reserve 
Board. He succeeds William 
Saunders, of Plainfield, N. J. 

In announcing the appointment, the 
Federal Reserve Board issued a formal 
statement saying that Mr. Young had 
resigned a place as Class B director in 
order to accept the tender by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Mr. Young was 


associated with Charles G. Dawes, now | 
Vice President, in drawing the Dawes | 


i for Ger- 
reparation settlement plan 
many and is chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the General Electric Com- 


* pany. 
text: 


‘has today been appointed by the Federal 
Reserve Board as a Class C Director and 
Deputy Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. In order to accept this appoint- 
ment Mr. Young has resigned his posi- 


tion as a Class B director of the Bank, | 
an office to which he was twice elected | 


by the member banks of the district and 


L. | 


The board’s statement follows in full | 


which he has held since January 1, 1923. | 


Board Requested Change. 


Mr. Young has eccepted the new ap- 
pointment upon the unanimous request 
of the Federal Reserve Board, in which 
the directors and officers of the New York 
Bank most heartily concurred. Under the 
terms of the law his successor as a Class 
B Director will be determined by a spe- 
cia] election of the member banks in 





| Fulton, Ky., Omaha, Neb 


m . | Mayfield, Ky., Twin Cities 
Mr. Owen D. Young, of New York City, / c c 
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Non-Pre judicial Class Rates Prescribed 
By I. C.C. for Five Points in Kentucky 


Commodity Charges Found Reasonable and Are Not Al- 
tered in Ruling on Complaint Filed. 


‘The Interstaté Commerce Commission, 
in a decision on application for a rate 
classification for the towns of Fulton, 
Mayfield, Boaz, Viola and ‘Hickory, Ky., 
has affirmed the basis of rates approved 
in the Southern class-rate investigation. 

Class rates between official classifica- 
tion territory and Fulton and Mayfield 
were found prejudicial by the Commis- 
sion. Nonprejudicial rates were pre- 
scribed for the future. 

Rates Found Prejudicial. 

The text of the conclusions follows: 

We find that the class rates assailed be- 
tween all points in official classification 
territory beyond Cairo and Metropolis, on 
the one hand, and Fulton and Mayfield, 


| on the other are, and for the future will 
| be, unduly prejudicial to the complaining 
| points and unduly preferential of Ohio 


River crossings to the extent ‘that they 


ee 


Betweeht and 1 2 
Fulton, Ky., Kansas City, Mo..139 118 
Mayfield, Ky., Kansas City, Mo.143 122 
137 
157 


163 


Mayfield, Ky., Omaha, Neb... .161 
Fulton, Ky., Twin Cities.....192 
.-.192 163 

We further find that the class rates 
between Kansas City, Omaha and the 
Twin Cities, on the one hand, and Fulton 
and Mayfield on the other are, and for 


the future will be, unduly prejudicial to | 


the complaining points and unduly pref- 

erential of Ohio River crossings to the 
Classes: 1 2 

Cents bweeeved cs 20 
We further find that the assailed com- 


| modity rates are not shown to be un- 


Group 1, the banks in the district which | 


have a capital and surplus in excess of 
,000. 
“* eastion to which Mr. Young has 
beén appointed was, until recently, held 
by Mr. William L. Saunders, of Plainfield, 
N.'J., whose term expired.on December 
$1, 1926. Mr. Saunders has served as a 
Class C Director for 10 years and as 


reasonable and to and from Boaz, Viola 
and Hickory are not shown to be unduly 


prejudicial, but that for the future the | 


assailed commodity rates to and from 
Futlon and Mayfield will be unduly pre- 
judicial to the extent that the differences 
between those rates, on the one hand, and 


: ‘ | 
the corresponding commodity rates to or 


from Paducah, Cario, and Metropolis, on 
the other, will be greater than the differ- 


ences in the rates from and to the same | 
| points on the classes to which the re- 
| spective commodities belong in official | 


| classification when to or from points in 


deputy chairman for five years. In recog- | 


nition of the important service which he 
has rendered, the Board of Directors of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
adepted “he following resolution at their 
meeting today: vo 
“Upon the retirement of Mr. William 


L. Saunders as a, Class C Director and | 
Deputy Chairman his associates on the | 


Board desire to express their apprecia- 
tion of the unselfish and effective service 
which he has rendered during the past 
10 ‘years. 

; Service Wins Praise. 

“Distinguished as an engineer, in- 
ventor and industrial executive, he has 
given liberally of his time and energy to 
the affairs of the bank, and his broad 


knowledge and experience, coupled with | 


his sound judgment and tact, have enabled 
him to make a large contribution to the 
determination of its policies. The direc- 
tors and officers will miss greatly his 
wise counsel and kindly personality.” 
Letter sent by Mr. Young to the com- 
mittee appointed by the Bankers Asso- 
ciations of New York, New Jersey and 





official territory and in western classifi- 
cation when to or from points in western 


| trunk-line territory. 


The foregoing conclusions are reached 
upon a restricted record. They are with- 
out prejudice to different conclusions 


| which may be reached upon more com- 
| prehensive records in other proceedings. 


An appropriate order for the future 
will be entered. 
Dissentmg Opinion. 
Commissioner Hall dissenting: 
The present spread in the rates as 
between the five complaining communi- 
ties on the one hand and the Ohio River 


| crossings on the other is admittedly bad. 


But as to traffic from and to central 
territory the reasonableness of the class 
rates will be taken care of by the ad- 
justment under our findings in South- 
ern Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. 
C. 513, 109 I. C. C. 300. 

This adjustment will accord to these 


| communities a line of rates in entire 
-harmony with the rates accorded to the 


communities surrounding them. If 
these reasonable rates still leave some- 


| thing to be desired in the way of rela- 


| tionship with 


Connecticut on nominations for directors | 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New | 


York: 
“Dear Sir: 


“Qne year ago I was nominated and | 
elected for a second term by the Group 1 | 


Member Banks as a Class B Director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
There is, therefore, substantially 


vears of my term unexpired. It so hap- | 


two | 


pens that as of December 31, 1926, Mr. | 


Pierre Jay resigned as chairman of the 
Board of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, and the term of Mr. William 
L. Saunders, a Class C Director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York ex- 
pired by limitation. 
during his long term of service been 
designated by the Federal Reserve Board 
as Deputy Chairman of the Board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Mr. Woolley Declines Place. 


“These two occurrences coming coin- | 


cidently left the Board without a Chair- 
man, and the Federal Reserve Board des- 
ignated Mr. Clarence Wolley, the other 


Class C Director, to act as Deputy Chair- | 
man. Mr. Woolley, for personal reasons, | 


felt unable to accept, for the remainder 


of his term, the Deputy Chairmanship. | 
Thereupon the Federal Reserve Board, 


with the concurrence of the Secretary 
of the Treasury ((the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board) requested me 


to resign as a Class B Director of the | 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York in | 


order that they might appoint me a Class 


uty Chairman. , 
curred in by the Board of Directors of 


the Federal Reserve Bank of New York | 
| waiting for half an hour Chairman Wat- 


and by the executive officers of the 


bank. 


Under such it 


circumstances 


best, and therefore serving the Lanks 
which nominated and elected me best by 


acquiescence in the request. According'iy, | 


I wish to advise you that I will present 
my resignation as a Class B Director of 


the bank to the next meeting of this | 


Board on Thursday. January 13, at which 
time I have no doubt of its acceptance. 
“T sincerely hope that you gentlemen, 
whom I may régard as the representa- 
tives of the banks which elected me, will 
feel that I have acted wisely under the 
circumstances in resigning the Class B 
Directorship. May I also in this way 
communicate to you, and to those banks 
who were my constituents, my apprecia- 


‘ 


| Twin Cities 


official 
river 


rates between 
classification territory and the 





Between Cairo and 
Metropolis 
Meteae CUT io cicadciees 


*Present rates. 
7+Rates as readjusted under above plan. 


The average present rate of 77.9 cents 
fer the first five classes between the 
and the 


| would be increased to 116.2 cents, and 
| the average present spread of two cents, 


Mr. Saunders had | 


seems | : , 
> that I was serving the Federal | peal to members of the Committee to 
o me s 8 


Reserve System and the New York Bank | 


Omaha over Kansas City, would be in- 
creased to 15.6 cents. The present ad- 
justment between these cities and the 


river crossings may need correction. But | 


so long as its defects form part of the 
subject of general investigation they 
should be cured with the others as a re- 
sult of that investigation and not piece- 
meal. 


Senators Delay Hearings 
On Railway Consolidations 


The hearing on railway consolidation 
legislation called by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate 
for January 13, as a continuation of the 


: : hearing begun the day before, was not 
C Director, with the designation of Dep- | & 
That request was con- | 
Only 


held because of the lack of a quorum, 
Chairman Watson and Senators 
Gooding and Hawes appeared and after 


son said he would make a personal ap- 


be present on the following day. 

Members take the position, he said, 
that it is useless to listen to testimony 
on a bill that can not be passed at this 
session and he referred to the fact that 
hearings before the late Senator Cum- 
mins on consolidation legislation at the 
last session had often been held with 
only one or two members present. 

The bill before the Committee is that 
introduced by Senator Fess, of Ohio, 
Senate Bill No. 4892. 


tion of the honor which you did me in 
chgosing me for such a high and re- 
sponsible office. 

“Very respectfully yours.” 


river crossings 


Commerce | 


exceed or may exceed the corresponding 
rate contemporaneously maintained from 
or to Cairo or Metropolis, via whichever 
crossing the traffic moves from and to 
Fulton and Mayfield, by mpre than 24 
cents on first-class, and on the other 
classes by amounts bearing the same per- 
centage relationships to 24 cents as the 
contemporaneous rates on the corre- 
sponding classes bear to the first-class 
rates from or to Cairo or Metropolis, as 
the case maybe, on the one hand, and 
points in official classification’ territory, 
on the other, fhe resulting rates to be 
governed by official classification. 

We further find that the class rates 
between Kansas City, Omaha, and the 
Twin Cities, on the one hand, and Fulton 
and Mayfield, on the other, are, and for 
the future will be, unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed or may exceed 
the following, in cents per 100 pounds, 
subject to western classification: 


3 4 5 A B C 

97 76 “50 60 46 38 
100 79 651 61 47 39 
113 89 58 69 53 43 
113 89 «8658 69 53 43 
134 106 69 88 63 52 
134 106 69 83 63 52 


D 
31 
31 
35 
35 
42 
42 


E 
25 
26 
29 
29 


oe 
oo 


> 





| the corresponding rates contempora- 
neously maintained from or to Cairo or 
| Metropolis by more than the following 


amounts, in cents per 100 pounds, sub- 


; 


+ ject to western classification: 


3 


‘ 4 5 
17 


13 9 


C 
6 5 


A B E 
10 3 a 
o— 
; crossings, that situation will be taken 
| care of by the general investigation 
now being made of class rates in that 
territory. 

Class rates within western trunk-line 
territory are also the subject of a gen- 
eral investigation and, in the meantime, 


the river crossings as will obtain upon 
the basis prescribed in the Southern 
Class Rate Investigation, supra. 

It is clear from the majority report 
that the record affords no real basis 
for any findings in respect of com- 
modity rates, and none should be made. 

To sum up, the primary issue here is 
| one of relationship to be dealt with as 
such. The majority fix not only a rela- 
tionship but a scale of basic rates as 
well. 

Defendants cannot comply with the 
findings except by violent disruption of 
the present rate structures to and from 
the Ohio River crossings, now the subject 
of general investigations, and by accord- 
ing to those few communities something 





similarly situated, in the Southern Class | 


Rate Investigation, supra. The freezing 


of individual rates under these circum- | 


stances is of such doubtful propriety 
that exposition of details seems unneces- 
sary. 

Table Shows Effects. 

But what will happen to the existing 
rate siructure between Kansas City, 
Omaha, and the Twin Cities to Cairo and 
Metropolis, 


for example, if defendants 


elect to comply with the findings by | 


adopting the scale of reasonable rates 
fixed to the complaining communities, 
and subtracting from them the differen- 


| tials here fixed, is illustrated in the fol- | 
~ lowing table: 


Classes 
1 2 3 
*120 102 84 
7115 98 80 
*123 104.5 86 
4137 117 96 
*121.5 99 79 
7168 143 117 


> seiiaceatsaiiaaiaitis 
Limitations Statute 
Involved in Appeal 


| Applicability of Louisiana Law 
Will Be Considered by 


Supreme Court. 


The Louisiana statute of limitations is | 


| to be considered by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in connection with 
the case of the Louisiana Western Rail- 
road Company v. John B. Gardiner, No. 
120. The ease is on certiorari to the 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit, 


State of Louisiana, and on writ of error | 


to that court. 


Argument was made on January 12, | 


1927, by Harry McCall (P. S. Pugh, 
George Denegre, Victor Leovy, Henry 
H. Chaffee, Harry McCall and James 
Hy. Bruns on the brief) for the peti- 
tioner and plaintiff in error. 
no appearance for the respondent and 
defendant in error. 

The applicability of the Louisiana sta- 
tute of limitations is sought to 


by reason of a clause in the bills of lad- 
ing forbidding the institution of 


delivery of the property, and, second, on 
the theory that the language of para- 
graph 11 of sectien 20 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, constitutes a statute of 
limitations. 

The position of the railroad as to the 
right to the writ of error is that giving 
validity to the bill of lading provision 
disregards the provision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act making it unlawful 
for any common carrier “to provide by 
rule, contract, regulation, or otherwise, 
a shorter period for the institution of 





~ suits than two years from the day when | allowed by the Interstate Commerce Act. | 
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extent that they exceed or may exceed | 


the situation here complained of could | 
be cured by prescribing the same dif- | 
ferentials over the rates to and from | 


re from that accorded to others, | 


There was | 


be | 
| avoided by Gardiner in two ways: First, | 


suit | 
later than two years from the date of the | 


I. C. C. Decisions 


And Orders 


Summary of I. C. C. 
Rate Decisions 


Decisions just made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2764. Iron and steel fabricated iy 
transit at Tulsa, Okla. Decided De- 
| cember 29, 1926, Proposed charge for 
out-of-line hauls of iron and _ steel 
articles fabricated in transit at Tulsa, 
Okla., found justified. Order of sus- 
pension vacated and proceeding dis- 
| continued. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket 
| No. 2717. Storage in transit of iron 
and steel articles at Texas Gulf ports. 
| Decided December 23, 1926. Proposed 
| cancellation of storage-in-tranmsit ar- 
| rangements at Texas gulf ports on iron 
and steel articles moving from At- 





lantic seaboard and southeastern ter- | 


| ritories to Shreveport, La., Texarkana, 
| Ark.-La., and points in Texas 
| justified. Order of suspension vacated. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2762. Gravel between Kansas and 
Oklahoma points. Decided January 10, 
1927. Proposed increased rates on 
gravel, crushed stone, and sand, in 


carloads, between points in Oklahoma, | 
and points in Kansas found not justified. | 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled 


and proceeding discontinued. : 
~No. 13823. Virginia Coal Operators’ 


road Company et al. Decided Decem- 
ber 29, 1926. Rates on coal, in car- 
loads, from the Appalachia and Dante 
districts in Virginia to destinations in 

North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Georgia, and rates from the 
| County district in Kentucky 
| same destinations, found not 
| prejudicial. 

Like rates to Jacksonville, Fla., and 
points basing thereon, found unduly 
prejudicial to the Appalachia and Dante 
districts to the extent that the rate 
therefrom to Jacksonville exceeds the 
rate from Harlan County district group 
| 4 to Jacksonville. Undue prejudice 
ordered removed. 

Wo. 16702. Federated Metals Cor- 
poration et al. v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company et al. Decided Decem- 
ber 27, 1926. 
loads, from Trenton, N. J., to Atlanta, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala., and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and points grouped therewith, 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates 
prescribed for the future. 

No. 18113. White Eagle Oil & Re- 
fining Company v. Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Company et 
al. Decided December 24, 1926. Rate 
charged on gasoline and petroleum re- 
fined burning oil, in carloads, from 
Casper, Wyo., to Glenwood Springs, 
Rifle, and Grand Junction, Colo., found 
to have been unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 16786. Menasha Wooden Ware 
Company v. Duluth, South Shore & At- 
lantic Railway Company et al. Decided 
December 31, 1926. Shipment of logs 
from Spur-30, Michigan, to Peshtigo, 
Wis., found overcharged. 
rates found not unreasonable or other- 
| wise unlawful. Refund of overcharges 
| directed and complaint dismissed. 

No. 18286. Pure Oil Company v. Chi- 
cago, Rock “Island & Pacific Railway 
Company et al. 
1926. Rate on petroleum crude oil, in 
tank-carloads, from Currie, Tex., to 
Minneapolis, Minn., found unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial Reparation 
awarded. 
~ No. 17511. Underwood Lumber Cor- 
poration v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
| road Company et al. Decided Decem- 
| ber 24, 1926. Carload of lumber from 
| Quitman, Ga., to Ozone Park, N. Y., 
found misrouted. Reparation awarded. 

No. 17530. Dann-Gerow Company, 
| Incorporated v. Atlantic Coast 
| Railroad Company et al. Decided De- 
| cember 23, 1926. 
six carloads of building brick from 
Shawnee, Ohio, to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
found to have been illegal. Ship- 
ments found overcharged. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 17785. Hamilton Company vy. 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided December 31, 
1926. Complaint alleging that the rate 
collected on a carload of wrought iron 
pipe from Reading, Pa., to Dallas, Tex., 
| was unreasonable found barred. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 17940. Reeves Coal & Dock Com- 
pany, E. M. McDonald, Receiver y. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
| pany et al. Decided December 31, 
| 1926. Rate charged on one carload of 
coal from La Follétte, Tenn., to Luding- 
| ton, Mich., moved through Benton Har- 

bor, Mich., found unreasonable. Repara- 
| tion awarded. 

No. 16119. Hilb & Bauer v. New 
York Central Railroad Company (Ohio 
central lines) et al. Decided Decem- 
ber 31, 1926. Reparation awarded on 
shipments of scrap iron from Dunbar, 
W. Va., to Weirton, W. Va.,_ based 
| upon the rate found reasonable in the 
| original report, 101 I. C. C. 621. 


Harlan 
to the 
unduly 











notice in writing is given by the carrier 


to the claimant that the carrier has dis- | 


allowed the claim or any part or parts 
| thereof “specified in the notice.” 
this is a denial of the title, right, privi- 


the carrier under the Federal statute; 


is denied by the State court and hence 


Judicial Code. 

The Railway contends that the first of 
the two questions above mentioned was 
passed on by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit in Chicago & 
N. W. Ry. Co. y. Bewsher. Axid that in 


fense the identical bill of lading provi- 
sion herein 
the plaintiff urged its:invalidity because 
providing a shorter limitation than that 





found 


Association v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- | 


and | 


Rates on spelter, in car- | 


Applicable | 


Decided December 31, | 


Line | 


Rate charged on | 


That | 
lege and immunity set up and claimed by | 


and the controversy, therefore, involves | 
the validity of the Federal statute which | 


the writ of error is proper under the | 


that case the carrier pleaded as a de- | 


relied on by Gardiner, and | 
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Valuation of Railroads Discussed in Debate 


On Appro priations for Independent Offices 


Representative Newton, of Minnesota, Says I. C. C. Has 
Completed W ork on Only One Property. 


In the debate in the House on Jan- 
uary 12 on the bill making appropri- 
ations for the Independent Executives 
Establishments, Representative Newton 
(Rep.), of Minneapolis, Minn. com- 
mented on the valuation work being done 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The bill includes an appropriation for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the fiscal year 19287 


Excerpts from the debate follow: 

Mr. Newton: Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee will recall that in 1913 Congress 
placed upon the commission the duty 
of finding the physical value of the rail- 
roads of the country. That work was 
undertaken at that time and has con- 
tinued from 1913 up to the present time. 
The expense has been approximately 
$30,000,000, and the railroads have spent 
at least twice and possible more than 
that sum of money. The work will be 
completed, probably, in the course of 
about two years’ time if the committee 
| appropriates substantially the same sum 
| of money yearly that has been provided 
in this’ bill. 

Data Required Under Law. 

Under the valuation act the commis- 
sion is required to find various elements 
of value, including (1) original cost, (2) 
cost of reproduction new less deprecia- 
tion, together with.an analysis of the 
methods by which they arrived at these 
values. rc 


At the time the act was passed we 
were on a fairly stable price level. Since 
then there has been a general and nte- 
terial advance in prices throughout the 
country. As a result any valuation 
based upon the cost of reproduction less 
depreciation will be mu€h_ greater by 
reason of this general price-level ad- 
vance. . 

Mr. LaGuardia (Soc.), of New York 
City: Does the act provide that they 
shall be revalued on that formula? 

Mr. Newton: The law requires them to 
find the cost of reproduction new less de- 
preciation. The commission is ascer- 
taining the value as of June 30, 1914. 

Now, the commission must first find a 
tentative value of these roads. This work 
has been going on and a large number 
of tentative values have’ been found. 
They have arrived at the point where 
they have ascertained the final valuation 
of one of the railroads; that is a road 
known as the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
road. They have valued that road on a 
reproduction basis at about $45,000,000. 

Mr. LaGuardia: What is its capital 
stock ? 





Valuation Contested. 


Mr. Newton: I do not know. The com- 
pany has taken exception to the final val- 
uation as found by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Other railroads have 
joined in contesting the final valuation. 
They have taken it into the courts on the 
ground that the Commission has not 
found the value they were charged to 
find under the law. I think the company 
| claims a value of about $80,000,000. The 
| commission has found the value for rate- 
| making purposes, because the law was 
passed with the idea of finding the vaiue 
| for that purpose. Since that time the 
Interestate Commerce Act has been 
| amended. 

The Commission is given jurisdiction 
over consolidations, the issuance of stocks 
and bonds, and the question of value may 
well be different for those purposes than 
for mere rate regulating purposes. At 
| least, some courts have held—the United 
| States Supreme Court has—that a fran- 
| chise can not be included as an element 
|of value for rate-making purposes. It 
would seem as if it should be included 
| in a consolidation case. The Commission 
will, of course, make use of all of its 
valuation statistics in exercising any of 
|its powers, but the primary purpose of 
|the valuation act was to find value for 
| rate-making purposes. That is manifest 
both from debates and reports. 

The railroads contest the final valua- 
tion on the ground that the Commission 
erred in the method used for ascertaining 
value. 

The district court, consisting of three 
judges, found in favor of the contentions 
of the railroad. The Government and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
pealed. The case was submitted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States a 
week ago Monday, when oral arguments 
were made. by Judge Hughes, together 
with other eminent counsel on behalf of 
the railroads. 

The Government was represented by 
the Attorney General’s office and the 
chief counsel of the interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. La Guardia: Judge Hughes was 
confronted with some of his own deci- 
sions, I understand? 

Assertion Called Correct. 

Mr. Newton: That is correct. Here is 
the significance of this case and my ex- 
| cuse for bringing it to the attention of 
the House: If the claims of the railroad 
in this case are substantially sustained, 
the cost of reproduction less depreciation 
of all the railroads will be greatly in- 
creased. In fact, the figure will be al- 
most double the estimate at which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission valued 
| the railroads as a basis for the rates put 
into effect in 1920. While this does not 
mean that future rates will be based 
solely on cost of reproduction new less 
depreciation, for the court has held that 
that is onlywne element of several to be 
considered, it does mean the value by 
this method will be greatly raised and 
possibly the importance of cost of repro- 
duction as an element greatly em- 
phasized. 

If, however, the contentions of some of 
the carriers are correct and cost of re- 
production should be taken as the princi- 
pal, if not sole, value for rate purposes, 
the occasion for governmental regulation 
to insure just and W®asonable rates 
would practically end. 

For if this should become the law the 


\ 











carriers would be entitled to a fair re- 
turn on this greatly increased valuation. 
If they increased rates to the full ex- 
tent, they would place the rates so high 
as to seriously decrease traffic and their 
own revenues. However, if the Com- 
mission should step in and make a less 
rate than this maximum, it would be 
less than a fair return and confiscatory. 
Therefore the old rule of “what the 
public could bear” would be for practical 
purposes the sole regulator. I cannot 
conceive of these extreme contentions 
being ultimately sustained. But the 
question is in the courts and it is so im- 
portant that I felt that the pendency of 
one phase of this very important proposi- 
tion before the Supreme Court of the 
United States merited my calling it to 
the attention of the House and the 
‘country. 


Freights Ruled Unfair 
On Coal for Florida 


Protest of Virginia Mines Up- 
held in One Case, Over- 
ruled in Another. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held, in a decision made public January 
13, on complaint of the Virginia Coal Op- 
erators’ Association, that the rates on 
coal from the mines of its members in 
the Appalachia and Dante districts of 
Virginia to North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia are not unduly preju- 
dicial as compared with rates to the 
same markets from the mines of com- 
peting coal operators in the Harlan 
County district of Kentucky. 

The commission found, however, that 
the rates to Jacksonville, Fla., and points 
taking the same rates, are unduly preju- 
dicial to the Virginia districts to the ex- 
tent that the rate therefrom to Jack- 
sonville exceeds the rate from Harlan 
County District Group 4. 

The Virginia Operators’ Association 
represented in its complain, filed May 10, 
1922, that the Carolinas, Georgia and 
Florida comprise the chief market of 
its members and contended that while 
the rates from the Virginia district are 
reasonable, the rates from the Harlan 
County, Kentucky, district are too low 
and should be raised. The same position 
was taken by the Southern Railway but 
opposed by the Harlan CountyCoal Op- 
erators’ Association and the Louisville 
& Nashville, the road serving the Harlan 
County district. 

When the Virginia operators’ com- 
plaint was filed the Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio was in independent operation and 
subsequent to the original hearing and 
submission of the case it leased all its 
property to the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the L. & N. The proceeding was re- 
opened for the purpose of determining 
the effect that the Clinchfield lease had 
upon the rate situation assailed. As 
joint lessees both the Coast Line and the 
L. & N. now participate in the rates 
from the mines on the Clinchfild. 

A summary of the Commission’s 
findings will be published in the 

issue of January 15. 


Joint Possession of Lines 
Granted to Two Railways 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just authorized by an order equal 
joint possession and use by the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany and by the Northern Pacific Rail- 


Consolidation’ 


Reorganizations 


Attorney Defends 
Operation of Lines, 


Of St. Paul Railway 


Brief Filed With I. C. C. Says 
Record Shows\ Efforts 
Sustained for Best 
Interests. 


O. W. Dynes, attorneys for the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission a brief in connection with the 
commission’s investigation of the affairs 
of that company, asserting that the rec- 
ord taken in the case “clearly estab- 
lishes that there has been no corruption, 
no dishonesty, no private profiteering, 
no misapplication of funds, no breach of 
trust, no neglect of opportunity and no 
lack of earnest and sustained effort to 
serve the best interests of the property 
and the public.” 


Refers to Proposed Report. 


Referring to the forthcoming report of 
the commission Mr. Dynes says it will be 
the “first impartial and the first au- 
thentic report the general public will 
have,” and that it will be of tremendous 
importance to the reorganized railway 
because its “future prosperity is very 
largely dependent upon the respect, es- 
teem and confidence which it is to be 
regarded by those who logically would 
be its patrons or who would logically 
give to it a fair share of their competi- 
tive business. Upon the tenor of the 
report will largely depend the degree of 
esteem, respect and confidence the rail- 
way company may claim and the relative 
standing it will have in competition with 
other carriers.” 

Receivership Discussed. 


In discussing the causes of the. re- 
ceivership of the company the brief says 
in part: 

“We feel that it cannot be reasonably 
doubted that the causes of the receiver- 
ship are found in the percentage of in- 
crease in cost to the railway company of 
labor, materials, supplies and taxes since 
the pre-war period not being equalized 
by corresponding increases in transpor- 
tation rates; in the low level of freight 
rates in Western Trunk Line territory; 
in the marked decrease in the flow of 
immigrant settlers into the Northwest: 
in the lack of buying power in the agri- 
cultural districts served by the carrier 
due to deflation of farm values, crop fail- 
ures and bank failures; in the effect of 
motor vehicle competition; in the letting 
down of import, export and transcon- 
tinental domestic tonnage, and in the 
fact that these conditions fell upon this 
property, when about 28 per cent of. its 
mileage was still new and not fully de- 
veloped and the further facts that its 
geographical location and its operations, 
both as a transcontinental and a West- 
ern Trunk Line cafrier caused it to be 
affected by more of the untoward condi- 
tions alluded to than was any other one 
carrier. 

Reorganiaztion Held Needed. 

“These were conditions which in their 


j combined effect caused the transition 


from the continuous prosperity of the 
pre-war period to the continuing deficits 
of the post-war period and thus reduced 
the credit of the St. Paul to a point 
where its refunding securities could not 
be marketed to meet and retire maturi- 
ties without a reorganization of its capi- 
tal structure.” 


way of the latter’s present line in Nez 
Perce and Clearwater counties, Idaho, 
and of its projected line in Clearwater 
county. 

The Camas Prairie Railroad was au- 
thorized to operate both lines. 





“In UNION: +++” 


‘THE utility companies we repre- 

sent were pioneers in the group- 
ing of small, isolated electric light 
and power companies into so-called 
Super Power systems, 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS was one of the 
first to demonstrate the possibilities of thus 
increasing the reliability and availability 
of electric service, and at the same time 


reducing investment costs. 


Today 286 


Illinois communities are supplied with 
electrical service of metropolitan character 
from electricity generated chiefly in the 
Company’s three major central stations. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COM- 
PANY, a utility investment organization 
whose subsidiaries serve 1,807 communi- 
ties, was likewise among the first to offer 
the Nation’s smaller cities and towns the 
advantages—through inter-connection—of 
high grade, economical, 24-hour service. 


To the investor this grouping of utility 
properties opens the way to new opportuni- 
ties for conservative, profitable investment. 


© 


& 


Upon request we shall be glad to supply information about 
the above mentioned and other public utility companies we 
represent. Investment shares are offered at prices yielding 


more than 6 per cent. 


Monthly payments, if you wish. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


St. Louis Milwaukee 


Indianapolis Louisville 


Central States Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 
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Credit Stringency 
Declared Retarding © 
Industries of Italy 


Frozen Credits Joined With 
Depressed Retail Trade 
Responsible, States 
Trade Report. 


The Italian credit stringency is re- 
tarding industrial activity, according to 
cabled information from its office in | 
Rome, just mage public by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. Frozen credits in 
security investments, and a depressed | 
retail trade are elements in the situation 
set forth in the announcement. | 

Government expenditures are below 
revenues, however, it is stated, and sub- 
scriptions to the new loan are coming in 
well, although the sales of old govern- 
ment issues has reduced their quotations. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

The continuance of credit stringency 
is now noticeably affecting industrial 
activity, states a cable from Commercial 
Attache H. C. MacLean, Rome, with co- 
operation of American consular officers 
at Genoa, Turin, Trieste, Leghorn, 
Naples, Palermo. 

Holiday Sales Disappointing. 

Retail trade is depressed and holiday 
sales were disappointing. Furthermore, 
the failure of retail prices to reflect the 
sharp declines in the wholesale indexes 
aggravates the situation considerably. 

There is increased evidence of a} 
shortage of ready cash on account of the | 
inability to liquidate security holdings | 
and also on account of the existing large 
frozen credits; and the banks are follow- | 
ing a policy of extreme caution. Sub- | 
scriptions to the new loan now exceed 
2,000,000,000 lire, but heavy sales of the | 
old issues have caused a further decline | 
in their market quotations and the gov- 
ernment is now requiring the names of all | 
sellers, hoping to check the speculation. | 

Government effective revenues during | 
November were 1,796,000,000 lire and ex- | 
penditures 1,695,000,000 lire, leaving the | 
surplus for the five months of the present 
operating fiscal year at 120,000,000 lire. 

Internal Debt Reduced. 

The treasury account with the Bank of 
Italy on November 30, shows an over- 
draft of 738,000,000 lire, and cash hold- 
ings amounting to 110,000,000 lire. The 
reduction in the internal debt during the | 
month of November amounted to 406,000,- 
000 lire, which left the total at 84,- | 
779,000,000 lire at the end of the month. | 
The principal item in this debt reduction 
was the retirement of 200,000,000 lire of 
short term notes. 

The statement of the Bank of Italy on | 
November 30 showed circulation on ac- | 
count of State at 4,229,000,000 lire, which | 
was practically the same as the ngure | 
for the preceding month, and on trade 
account at 13,977,000,000 lire, whicn was 
an increase of 43,000,000 lire. Ordinary 
discounts stood at 5,201,000,000 lire which | 
was a reduction of 547,000,000 lire. Loans 

. during the month amounted to 2,415,- | 
000,000 lire which represents a_ reduc- | 
Gyn of 490,000,000 lire and deposits at 2,- | 
034,000,000 lire as compared with” 1,287,- 
000,000 lire on August 31. 

Deposits in the four leading private 
banks on October 31 amounted to 2,459,- | 
000,000 lire a decrease of 44,000,000 lire. 
Loans and discounts on these institutions 
amounted to 8,896,000,000 lire which is a | 
falling off of 182,000,000 lire from the | 
previous figures. New capital invest- 
ments ine Italian corporations during De- 
cember amounted to 511,000,000 lire and 
withdrawals to 312,000,000 lire. 

Foreign Competition Grows. 

The termination of the British coal | 
strike has removed anxiety as to the coal 
supply, but the industrial outlook is still 
unfavorable and appreciation of the lire | 
has increased foreign competition with | 
serious effects upon exports. Unemploy- 
ment on November 380 stood at 149,000 
as compared with 113,000 at the end of 
October and 112,000 on November 30, | 
1925. 

Failures during November 
698 as compared with 551 
same month of last year. Living costs | 
still high. The Milan wholesale price | 
index for the fourth week of December | 
stood at 608.3 as compared with 691.3 in | 
August. The cost of living remains prac- | 
tically unchanged. 

October production of pig iron 
amounted to 44,000 tons and _ steel to | 
129,000 tons which figures compare favor- 
ably with previous months. There is, 
however, a subsequent decline reported | 
and the metal industries are suffering 
f.om the general situation. Activity in 
hing automobile plants has been further 
curtailed and marked depression is noted | 
in the cotton industry, which now shows | 
an increase in part time work. 

Both domestic and export demand are | 
lacking in this industry. The condition 
of the wool industries is increasingly dif- | 
ficult with a declining activity and small 
profits. The silk spinning industries | 
have decided on part time and many mills 
are expected in Italy to close soon. 


One Hundred Million 
Canadian Bonds Soon Due | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


numbered | 
during the | 


The Canadian government will have | 
$100,000,000 of Dominion bonds, and va- |E 
rious provincial issues, coming due in | 
1927, says an announcement just issued 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
fuli text follows: 

Maturities of Dominion Government 
bonds in 1927 will amount to approxi- 
mately $100,000,000, including two issues 
failing due in November and one large 
issue in December, according to a report 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner J. 
Bartlett Richards at Toronto. 

Other Government bond maturities in 
1927 include Province of Ontario bonds 
and notes aggregating about $26,000,- 
000; Province of Manitoba issues, $6,- 
000,000; Province of Nova Scotia, $7,- 
500,000; and Province of Alberta, 
proximately $7,000,000, 
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Finance 


‘Loans and Rediscounts as of December 31 


Classified for Intermediate Credit Banks 


Total Is $92,461,486.50; Most of Advances Made on Cot- 
ton, With Tobacco Next. 


The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 


‘Banks had as of December 31 a total 
| of $92,461,486.50 in direct loans and 
| rediscounts, the Federal 


Farm Loan 
The loans 
the redis- 


Board has just announced. 

$52,704,473.43 and 

counts $39,757,013.07. 
The board classified the rediscounts 


| as follows: 


Agricultural Credit 
$23,864,359.29; national 
021.07; State banks, 
stock loan companies, 


Corporations, 
banks, $27,- 
$250,813.78; live- 
$15,541,841.18; 





and savings banks and trust companies, 
$72,977.75. 

The board classified the direct loans 
as follows: 

Tobacco, $13,747,351.85; canned 
fruit and vegetables, $1,463,913.05; 
raisins, $4,700,000; rice, 
cotton, $25,675,732.35; alfalfa’ seed, 
$74,054.39; rice, $2,412,977.52; olive 
oil, $42,999; wheat, $3,500,628.76; 
beans, $50,000; coffee, $4,000; and 
prunes, $56,800. 


The full text of the board’s announce- | 


ment follows: 


— —> 
The full text of the Board’s statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF REDISCOUNTS, DIRECT LOANS AND ADVANCES UPON 


THE RESPECTIVE COMMODITIES OF 


MEDIATE CREDIT BAN 


THE TWELVE FEDERAL INTER- 


KS, AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1926, AS SHOWN BY RE- 


PORTS OF THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD. 


District 


Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
St. Louis 


Houston 
Berkeley 


Total 


Direct loans 
$2,100,000.00 
4,244,977.58 
8,874,250.00 
7,406,374.27 
9,669,247.62 
8,657,832.05 
660,152.77 
210,760.00 
6,230,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
7,129,292.25 
1,021,586.43 


Total 
$2,546,164.75 


Rediscounts 

$446,164.75 
989,349.41 
5,587,939.45 
622,954.30 
3,821,386.98 
1,342,076.62 
4,440,463.63 
4,568,154.34 
1,575,174.68 
6,684,749.03 
6,456,600.46 
3,221,999.42 


14,462,189.45 


13,490,634.60 
4,999,908.67 
5,100,616.40 
4,778,914.34 
7,805,174.68 
8,184,749.03 


4,243,586.31 





7,013.07 


$39,75 


CLASSIFICATION OF REDISCOUNTS. 


Agri. 
District 
Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 


St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Omaha 
Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


District 
New Orleans 


| St. Louis 


Wichita 


| Houston 
| Berkeley 


Spokane 


Total 


Credit 
Corporations 
$445,064.75 
914,553.01 
5,585,489.45 
580,590.23 
3,690,848.32 
1,001.847.44 
4,302,393.95 
2,849,840.57 
312,581.48 
550,000.90 
2,126,069.30 
1,505,079.89 


National State 
Banks 


$1,100.00 Sicccus sce ewe 


$27,021.07 $250,813.78 
L-S Loan 
Companies 
$130,538.66 
303,939.18 
82,200.00 
1,718,313.77 
1,150,278.50 
6,111,770.38 
4,327,881.16 
1,716,919.53 


Savings Banks 
& Trust Co’s. 


50,000.00 
22,977.75 


AWE dA Kee ARS Meese MIKO N GRR a Pawan sees $15,541,841.18 


CLASSIFICATION OF DIRECT LOANS. 


District 
Springfield 
Baltimore 
Louisville 
St. Paul 
Berkeley 


| Spokane 


Total 


District 
CIEE 805s gies aw icc eee ase 
Orleans... «. 
eg ee 
Mie Sas seca es 
eS ere rer 
Wichita? .. 2.2.06 
eS ee 
Berketey . .°. .i.s0 
BUGRMMG . 6 cs oss cee 


" 24,524.01 
181,205.61 


771,286.89 


$977,016.51 
Olive Oil 


cee eee eee 


District 
DOIGMMOTCE 6.3. 00 6c00 
ye | ee 
WIGMEEM 5 os se aee 

Shea aes 42,999.00 
DPOMBME «ius cases e isvaieiegs 


MMR sk Ravine $42,999.00 


Spokane 


| Foreign Exchange 


[By Telegraph.) 


New York, January 13.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

January 13, 1927 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 


| The Honorable, 


The Secretary of the Treasury, 

Sir: 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 


| duties upon merchandise imported into the 
| United States, 


we have ascertained and 


Tobacco 
$2,100,000.00 
4,240,977.58 
7,406,374.27 


Brie cebsWeiinse ew see ees $13,747,351.85 


$8,874,250.00 


Canned Fruits 
& Vegetables 


* 1,898, 913. 05 
100,000.00 





$1,463,915.05 


Cotton Alfalfa Seed 


9,669,247.62 


2,297, 


998.53 


" 3,300,000.00 


1,500,000.00 


$25,675,732.35 


4,836.20 


$2,412,977.52 


Coffee 
$4,000.00 


$73,054.39 


Beans 


600,628.76 


2,900,000.00 


‘$: 3,500,628, 


$4,000.00 
Prunes 
. $56,800.00 


$50,000.00 


3.76 


$56,800.00 


Five Railroads Are Valued 
For Rate-Making Purposes 


Final reports have just been issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
stating final values for rate-making pur- 
poses as follows: Atlanta & St. Andrews 
Bay Railway, $1,026,150 as of 1917; Vir- 
ginia & Truckee Railway, $2,197,600 as 
of 1917; Union Passenger Depot Com- 
pany of Galveston, $1,061,250 as of 1916; 


| North Louisiana & Gulf Railroad, $165,- 


hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 


in the New York market at noon today for 


| cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


rencies are as shown below: 
Respectfully, 


Manager, Foreign Department, 
, Uountr y 


14070 


* (schilling) 
™ . 18391 


(helga). 

(lev), 
029615 
2665 

4.8532 
025200 
0397 
2371 
012748 
999 
1754 
04335 


(hrone)... : 
England (pound st terling). ; 
Finland (markka) ie 
France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 

Hoiland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norwey (krone)... 

Poland (zloty) i 
Portugal (escudo) 

(leu). ... 

(peseta) 

ckrona} 

and (franej 

dinar 


Spain 
Sweden 
Switzer? 


ASla: 


China (Cheioo tael) 


| through the mails of explosives which | 


000 as of 1918, and Chicago & [Illinois 
Midland Railway, $2,012,500 as of 1916. 


| Regulation Proposed 


For Shipping Explosives | 


Representative John J. 


a bill in the House to regulate the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce and 


| can be concealed on the person. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| South America: 


007203 _—_ 


China (Ilankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hongxong dollar) 
China (Mexican doilar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar)....... 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) ; 
Singapore (S. S.) 
Noith America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland 


6325 
-6188 
-6471 
A8TT 
4534 
4363 
4346 
-3644 
4878 


(dollar)... .. 5594 


-999375 
Se -468333 
(dollar) -996188 
Arg pentina 
rasil On 
peso 
(peso) 


(peso) (gold) 9390 
1162 
.12033 

1.0147 


lreis) 


$977,016.51; | 


General expenditures ....$ 
| Interest on public debt. 
| Refunds of receipts 





5,234,326.99 | 


8,029,328.57 | 


13,585,892.71 | 


$92,461,486.50 | 


74,796.40 | 
2,450.00 | 
16,443.00 | 


36,290.00 | 
55,869.68 | 
| certificates 


| ton, 
| 16208) proposes to designate “in each 


| Abilene, Tex., 


| Kindred 
(Dem.), of Astoria, N. Y., has introduced ! 


998364 | 


Intermediate 


Credits 


DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Exy enditures 
of the 


U.S. Treasury 


January 11, 1927 
(Made Public January 13, 1927.) 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts......-. $ 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts ... 


1,185,305.88 
1,845,176.94 

internal 

2,419,959.90 

1,240,805.33 


Total ordinary receipts.$ 6,691,248.05 
Balance previous day..... 204,847,218.40 
TOUGl 0.40 vce es seww es $: 211,5 38,466.45 
Expenditures. 
7,171,097.15 
846,985.46 
99,986.17 
Panama Canal 8,896.46 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service 
cate fund 
Civil service 
fund 


299,633.29 
certiti- 
19,809.00 
retirement 
48,805.34 
Total ordinary expendi- 
CUTE scccccceeswvecss $ 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
Balance today ......... 


8,494,312.87 


505,700.25 
202,538,453.33 


WORE Weis aseev ease 0% $211,538,466.45 


Would Specify Banks 
To Loan to Veterans 


House Bill Asks Naming of In- 
stitutions to Act as Agents 
of Veterans’ Bureau. 


Designation of banks to act as agents 
for the Veterans’ Bureau 
loans to veterans on adjusted service 
and amendment to the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act, 


in making 


| are provided in bills introduced in the 


House, on January 12. 
Representative Kerr 
N. C., in a bill 


(Dem.), Warren- 
(House Bill No. 


county of the several States 


of the 


| United States and its Territories, Posses- 
| sions, 


or the 
wherein one or 


District of Columbia, 
more are situate, and, 


| when practical, a certain bank or trust 
| company or aS many as are necessary, 


of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 


| for the purpose of making loans to said 


veterans on adjusted service certificates.” 
Representative .Blanton (Dem.), of 
introduced a bill (House 


bill No. 16215), to amend the Com- 


| pensation Act, and provide for loans 


to veterans, after two years after the 


' date the certificate, at the rate of 4 


per cent per annum. The Blanton 
amendment also provdies for the Secre- 
tary of Treasury to make loans to the 
United States Government life insurance 


fund, at the same rate of interest, from 
| which the loans will be made direct to 


veterans. 


( YEARLY 


INDEX 


Banking 


Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures of the Treasury 
at the Close of Business Jan. 11. as Made Public Jan. 13. 


And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years. 


RECEIPTS (iN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


1900 


600 800 


: 1926 TOTAL 

; 5 Ye 
CUSTOMS 
15.9% 


INCOME TAX 
es 6% 


1200 


{ 


{ 


EXPENDITURES (IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) | 


400. 600 690 


22. 
INT.ON PUB. DEBT 


| Decline in Bill and Security Hoidings 


1000 
1926 TOTAL $1,917,345,092.42 
—————— 


1200 1400 _ 1600 


, 1800 , 2000 , | | 
| 
5% 1.2% at 2% | 


MISC. PUB.DEBT RETS 


204% 10.9% 18.2% 


Noted in Reserve Banks Fae | Last Week 


Reserve Deposits of Member Institutions and Note Cir- 
culation Also Drop. 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
January 12, made public by the Federal 
Reserve Board January 13, showed a de- 
cline of $196,600,000 in bill and security 
holdings, of $78,300,000 in member bank 
reserve deposits and of $62,200,000 in 
Federal Reserve note circulation. 

There was an increase of $72,800,000 
in cash reserves. Holdings of discounted 
bills declined $143,000,000; of accept- 
ances purchased in open market, $50,- 
700,000; and of Government securities, 
$2,800,000. 

Most of the Federal Reserve Banks 
report substantial reductions for the 
week in discount holdings, the principal 


decreases being: New York, $48,800,000; | 
Chicago, $37,800,000; Philadelphia, $15,- | 
900,000; San Francisco, $10,700,000; 
Boston, $6,900,000; Atlanta, $6,300,000; 
and St. Louis, $5,600,000. The New York 
bank also reports a decline of $41,900,000 
in open-market acceptance holdings, and 
Boston a decline of $3,500,000. 

The system’s holdings of Treasury cer- | 
tificates of indebtedness were $1,600,000 | 
and of United States bonds and notes 
$1,200,000 below the total of the pre- 
ceding week. All of the Federal Reserve 
Banks report a smaller volume of Fed- 
eral reserve notes in circulation than a | 
week ago, the principal declines being 
as follows: New York, $14,000,000; Bos- 
ton, $15,100,000; Chicago, $11,600,000; 
~ and San Francisco, $7,400,000. 





A summary of changes in the laaee assets and liabilities of the reserve 
banks during the week and the year ending January 12. 


Total reserves 
Gold reserves 


Total bills and securities ............+-- 
Bills discounted, total .............2-- 


Secured by U. S. Gov’t obligations 
Other bills discounted 
Bills bought in open. market 
U. S. Government securities, 
Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates of indebtedness 
Federal reserve notes in circulation 
Total deposits 
Members’ reserve deposits 
Government deposits 


she quate erkre —196,600,000 
Whe sake ee —143,000,000 


Increase or decrease during 
Week Year 
$72,800,000 $121,200,000 | 
60,600,000 117,000,000 | 
—68,900,000 
—15,300,000 
—51,000,000 
35,700,000 
10,700,000 
—57,700,000 
—6,400,000 
—90,400,000 


—106,500,000 
—36,500,000 
—50,700,000 

—2,800,000 
—1,100,000 
—100,000 
—1,600,000 
—62,200,000 
—85,500,000 
—78,300,000 
16,500,000 


17,200,000 
—1,200,000 
—6,100,000 

5,900,000 


(All figures not otherwise designated are plus.) 
——_—— www 


Valuation of Properties 
Fixed for Five Railroads 


A tentative valuation report has just 
been issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, stating the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the property 
owned and used for common-carrier pur- 
__ Poses by the Northwestern Pacific Rail- 


road as of 1916 to be $35,595,000. 

The Commission also issued tentative 
reports stating final values as follows: 
Kansas City Connecting Railroad, $1,- 
496,000 as of 1919; Watertown & Sioux 
Falls Railway, 
Leavenworth Depot & Railroad Company, 
$100,200 as of 1917; and Tennessee Cen- 
tral Railroad, $8,790,000 as of 1918. 


39,100,000 | | 


$1,675,000 as of 1919; | 
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Loans 


Rediscounts 


Senators Hear Agent 
On Alien Property 


Mr. Bonynge Answers Ques- 
tions of Cémmittee at 
Executive Session. 


The Senate Committee on Finance on 
January 13 continued its consideration of 
House Bill No, 15009, the Alien Property 
bill, in an executive session at which Rob- 
ert W. Bonynge, American Agent on the 


Committee. 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), 


Mixed Claims Commission, testified in” 
| answer to questions by members of the ~” 


ft 


Utah, Chair-. 


man of the committee, later announced>- * 


orally that Wilhelm Kiesselbach, German. 


' Commissioner on the Mixed Claims Com- 


mission, will be heard on January 14, Mr. 


Smoot said that not more than two or -- 
three days will be required to hear such +~ 
additional testimony as the committee... 


now desires to have presented before it 
begins detailed consideration of the bill 
itself, 

He declared there is some opposition 


| to the bill as it stands by persons. who. 


think there should be a provision to care 
for Americans who speculated in Ger- 
man marks. 


Hearing Is Set on Petition 


For Lease of Railroad: i 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has just assigned the application of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 


| road for authority to acquire control by 
| lease of the Central New England Rail- 


way and the Harlem & Port Chester 
Railroad for hearing on January 21, at 
Washington, before Examiner T. F. Sul- 
livan. 


Additional Railway Financial 
News will be found on Page 14, 


Lawrence Stern 
and Company 


231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of William Wrigley Jr. Company 
JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Bos of 
Yellow Truck 4 Coach Manufacturing Co. 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, Chairman of the 
Board of John R. Thompson Company 
ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the 
Board of Lord & Thomas and Logan 


STUYVESANT PEABODY, Previdem of 
Peabody Coal Company 


CHARLES A. MeCULLOCH, President of 
The Parmelee Company 


HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balaban 
4& Katz Corporatiea 


ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 
LAWRENCE STERN, President 


This company condugts ageneral: securities 

business, originating and participating in 

high-grade investment issues and d 

special attention to first mortgage r 
estate bonds. 


 'Taxation— 


There are a great many tax specialists on the sub- 


This service is 
invaluable to 

tax specialists 
and therefore 
to tax-paying 
individuals 


and firms 


>+--— 


cription lists of The United States Daily. 
have told us that they subscribed because we pre- 
sent daily, or as issued: 


—Complete Internal Revenue Information. 
—Treasury Decisions. 


—Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals. 


They 


—Decisions of the United States Court of Claims. 
—Decisions of the Supreme Court. 

—Decisions of the General Accounting Office. 
—Important Laws enacted by Congress. in full, 


arranged by industries and interests (to be- 
gin after Congress has adjourned). 


The satisfactory part of this service to every one 
interested in taxation is that The United States 
Daily prints the above matter, together with much 
other Government information, in full, completely, 


as issued. 


There is no other existing service like it. 


The subscription price is $15 per year of 308 is- 


sues. 


Each week there is provided to subscribers 


at no extra charge a Weekly Cross-Reference In- 
dex in one-fourth this page size for reference use. 
In the spring of 1927 we shall publish and make 
available to annual subscribers at no extra charge 
our Annual ‘Cumulative Index, a work of refer- 
ence for all time of the official Government acts 
and information of the year then passed. 


Your subscription for the full year at $15 is 
invited, or you may take advantage of our trial of- 
fer of one hundred issues for $4.90. Please use the 


To The United States Daily, 


Send to the undersigned the United States Daily for 


§ enclose 
( will mail 


Washington, D. C. 


Cross 


$15.00 


‘ross 
Out ) - ; ance r 
(out remittance tor 4.90 \one 


Name 


Firm 


Street and No. 


Canadian Postage, $2. 


50 Per 


i csuniipainnaangteanitincasiiaicaitibiaiaiisaatien 


(‘s2") 


coupon below in sending in your order. 


one year 


= hundred issues \One 


Type of Business 


City and State 


Foreign Postage $5.00 Per Year Extra 


(Cross 
( Out ) for which I 


endgame 
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Monroe Foreign 


Loans 


International Relations 


~»General Sacasa Rightfully Is Chief Executive of Nicaragua: 
Senator Borah Declares in Address Delivered i in the Senate 


———— 


Doctrine 


Postal Service 


Regulations Made 
For Discounting of 
Notes of Veterans 


New Books Received by Library 


of Congress 


>+- 


pa eS “+ rrrrerrrpSe © 


Proposes Holding 
Of a New Election 


Would Have Marines Remain to 
Assure Will of Majority 
Was Recognized. 


[Continued from Page 3.) 
gion of the earth from invasion or domi- 
nation by foreign nonAmerican powers. 
At the time it was announced the 


United States was the only power upon ! 


this continent of sufficient strength, eco- 
nomical and political, to assert the doc- 
trine announced by Mr. Monroe. At that 
time the struggle was going on for the 
domination of those countries by for- 
eign powers, and, as announced, it was 
for their benefit equally with ours. 


But Mr. President if that doctrine be 
construed or widened so as to include 
the rights of the United States in any 
way to interfere with the complete in- 
dependence and sovercignty of the South 
American countries or the Central Amer- 
ican countries, it becomes a dagger and 
not a shield to those people. 


Opposes Using Doctrine 
As Means of Interference 


Those who believe in the Monroe Doc- 
trine and think it of vital importance to 
the people of this country are doing it a 
great disservice by undertaking to in- 
voke in aid of any kind of an interfer- 
ence in those countries either Central or 
South American. 

I do not contend, Mr. President, mind 
you, that there is not a situation to 
which I referred a moment ago which 
makes the Central American countries 
particularly of peculiar concern to us, 
but it does not arise out of any principle 
growmg from the doctrine announced by 
Mr. Monroe, but upon an entirely differ- 
ent principle with which we are“ all 
familiar and to which I may refer briefly 
in a few moments. 

So much, Mr. President, for that 
which might not call for any considera- 
tion whatever had it not been for the 
fact that, as Mr. Root states, this appeal 
is always made when there is any ex- 
ploitation or any invasion or any justifi- 
cation of financial imperialism in Central 
or South America. 4 

I understand perfectly of course not 
only the right but the duty of the United 
States as any other power to protect the 
rights of its citizens or their property at 
whatever place they: may find themselves 
or their property may be located. I do 
not desire anything which I can safely 
say to be construed into the well known 
and well accepted doctrine and the well 
known and well accepted obligation of a 
nation to throw about its citizens and 
about their property that protection 
which every nation is supposed to give 
to its citizens. It f&S only, Mr. President, 
when that doctrine is used for the pur- 
pose of establishing a policy which 
reaches far beyond the mere protection 
of the rights or the property and which 
interferes with the sovereignty of a peo- 
ple; which results in carrying on war 
against the people, that I find myself in 
discord with some of those who are re- 
sponsible for construing these policies. 

Now, Mr. President, let us take up the 


history of the Nicaraguan struggle. I | 


am compelled to go back because I can 
present this matter neither in justice 
to the cause itself nor to myself without 
going back somewhat into history. I 
think the past not only discloses the 
policy which we are seeking to establish 


but it throws a vast amount of light | 


upon what seems to me the extraordi- 
nary action of the present time. 


Discusses Regime 
Of President Zelaya 


In 1909 and for a number of years 
prior thereto one Zelaya had been presi- 
dent or ruler of Nicaragua. He is now 
referred to as a‘despot, and a tyrant 
and I have no desire to challenge that 
designation. 
haps in a manner somewhat similar 
that in which most of the Central Ameri- 
can rulers at times act; 
whether he was a despot or 
anything to do with a policy of the 
United States; for the people of Nica- 
ragua have just as much right or any 
other Central American Government has 


the right to have that form of govern- | 


ment as to have a Republic; and we have 
no more right to interfere with them 
in regard to that condition of affairs as 


presented by their form of government | 


than we have a right to interfere with 
any great power which might choose to 
change its form of government. 

If we can realize, Mr. President, that 
in dealing with these powerless and help- 
less countries we are in duty bound and 
in conscience bound to practice the same 
precepts and follow the same principles 
as we do when we deal with powerful 
nations, we will have no trouble in find- 
ing our light entirely along the pathway 
of duty, in this matter. 

Zelaya had been the 
raguu for some years. 
day of October, 1909, Mr. Thomas C. 
Moffitt, the United States Consul at 
Bluefields, telegraphed the State Depart- 
ment that a revolution would start on the 
next day, the eighth day of October. He 
said that Estrada, the Governor of the 
district of Bluefields would upon the next 
day declare himself president of Nica- 
ragua, that he would immediately ask for 
the recognition of the United States; 
and that General Chamorro was in com- 
mand of the army. 

I trust those who are interested in the 
present situation would identify General 


ruler of 
On the seventh 


Chamorro early in this campaign. 


On October 11, Mr. Moffitt telegraphed 
that Estrada had achieved the revolu- 
tion; that he had declared himself presi- 
den; that he was entirely friendly to the 
American interests and that when he was 
in power and in control of his govern- 





| I shall 
| Record. 


| by 


I think he was acting pe - | 
to | 


but at any rate | 
a tyrant | 
had nothing to do, or ought not to have | 


Nica- | 


| ble to the 


ment, he wotltd see to the reduction of 
the tariff duties, that he would cancel 
dll concessions in Nicaragua, save those 
which belonged to foreign powers. 

From the record it is as clear as the 
noon day sun that Mr. Moffitt was en- 
tirely familiar and a part of the or- 
ganization of the revolution of 1909. The 
State Department was advised in ad- 
vance of any overt act or any act which 
could have been known except to those 
who were behind the scene. 


Tells of Executions 
Of Two Americans 


On the 17th day of November an Amer- 
ican by the name of Cannon and another 
American by the name of Gross who 
were said to have held commissions in 
Estrada’s army were captured by Zeya- 
las’ forces and they were, in accord- 
ance with what they contended to be the 
rules of war, executed. They were cap- 
tured at a time when they were in the 
act of blowing up a ship belonging to 
the Nicaraguan Government. 

On October 1, 1909, the Secretary of 
State sent a note declaring emphatically 
in favor of the revolutionists of Nicara- 
gua and breaking off all negotiations 
with the Zelayan Government. Zeyala 
shortly afterwards resigned and left the 
country. 

Mr. President, i have not the time nor 
go into all the details but I ask those 
who may be interested in this history to 
go into the details as they are now to 
be at hand and they will arrive at the 
conclusion that Mr. Moffitt aided and 


abetted the revolution of 1909; that he | 


advised our Government in advance of 
it; that he had helped to select the men 
who were to be at the head of it, and 
that he was, from the beginning to the 
end, a part of the movement and that 
this Government, not only through Mr. 
Moffitt, but through the highest officers 
speaking to foreign powers specifically 
in their telegrams, endorsed the revolu- 
tion and excited them to overthrow their 
government. I shall ask leave at the 
close of my remarks to insert in the 
record some of these telegrams. 

When Zelaya left the country the Ze- 
layan faction declared of one Madriz as 
president to succeed Zelaya. Madriz was 
a gentleman apparently of standing and 
character, a lawyer by profession I be- 
lieve and recognized as a leading citizen 
of Nicaragua. 

Estrada, however, refused to recog- 
nize Mr. Madriz, 
between them. Estrada was driven 
He had extended his influence and his 
forces pretty 
but under the fighting forces of Madriz 
he was driven back and was cn the 
verge of surrendering to the forces of 
Madriz. 


American Marines 


Landed in Nicaragua 

At this time we landed Marines in 
Niearagua. We landed the Marines in 
Nicaragua and began that practice of 
declaring neutral zones, and declared 
the neutral zones where they would in- 
terfere with the forces with which we 
were not friendly. The result of it was 
that ultimately Madriz was defeated. 

Mr. Bingham: Mr. President, will the 
Senator tell us who was Secretary of 
State at that time? 

Mr. Borah: At that particular time, 
Senator Knox. Equally as great men 
have also indorsed this, if that is what 
the Senator wishes to know. 

On June 3, 1903, Madriz wired 
President Taft a long telegram. This 
telegram was ignored by President Taft. 
insert this telegram in the 


On October 19 the Chamorro forces, 

the friendly aid of the American 
forces, accomplished the complete de- 
feat of the forces of Madriz. 

On October 20 Madriz resigned 
favor of Estrada’s brother, who im- 
mediately recognized his brother, Es- 
trada, as president and their first act 
was to apply for a loan from the United 
States. The first business transaction 
upon the part of these people was to 
apply for a loan. 

The assembly immediately elected 
President Estrada and Adolfo* Diaz as 
Vice President. I trust that the Senate 
will also note the apperance for the 
first time of Diaz in the history of 
Nicaragua. 


in 


Says Vice President 


Was $1,000-a-Year Clerk 

We have Chamorro in charge of the 
Estrada forces. We have Diaz, at that 
time one of his allies and advisers, made 
vice president by the assembly over 
which Chamorro exerted the same influ- 
ence that he did in 1926. Diaz at that 


| time was clerk of an American corpora- 
| tion at 


He contributed 
revolution 


$1,000 a year. 
some $600,000 to the 
Estrada. 


Estrada was recognized by the United | . . 
| that the present government with which | 


States January 1, 1911. On February 25, 
Northcutt, our representative at Mana- 
gua, telegraphed the Secretary 


that the sentiment was overwhelmingly 


antagonistic to Estrada and to the United | 


States. 

In the meantime the assembly had as- 
sembled and prepared a constitution, cer- 
tain features of which were objectiona- 
United States’ The assembiy, 
nevertheless, ratified the constitution. 


tution with the provisions in it to which 
the American representative had _ ob- 
jected, Estrada immediately adjourned 
the assembly, vetoed the 
and IT believe—I am not sure about this 
—called for a new election. 

At this time Diaz, the vice president, 
practically became the president in the 
activities of the situation. He, in con- 
junction with Chemorro and other friends 
representing the particular interests with 


nate practically the entire situation; so ) Mr. Lenroot Defends 


, was the object of it. I 


: | object by the fact that those who were 
has the Senate the patience to have me | 


| the Liberals are in such a majority over 


| along the same line, stationing war ves- 





and the fight began | 





well over the country; | 


of | 


of State | 


| : : : 
concerning which we are taking impor- ; 
. : s f | rather exceptionally well-drawn law for 


: ; | . rpos i f 
| force applied by the United States.” the purpose of securing free and 


After the assembly ratified the consti- | 4 , 
: | Declares Marines Kept 


| President in Office. 


constitution, | 





on May 5 Estrada resigned and Diaz be- 
came president. 

On May 25 our representative tele- 
graphed that the loan was in danger, 
and that the people were organizing 
against it. In the meantime the loan had 
been agreed to; the loan convention had 
been submitted; its contents had become 
known to the people of Nicaragua, and 
almost a universal protest went up from | 
the people of Nicaragua against the loan. 
So our representative at Managua tele- 
graphed it would be necessary, in order 
to protect the loan, as I shall read you 
in a few moments to send warships to 
Nicaragua. | 

Mr. Edge: May I ask the Senator what 
year that was? 

Mr. Borah: That was in 1912, I think. 


Mr. Reed Asks Meaning 
Of “Protecting the Loan” 

Mr. Reed of Pennsyivania: Mr. Presi- 
dent, what did they mean by “protecting 
the loan”—protecting the payment of it, | 
or securing the negotiation of it? 

Mr. Borah: Securing the negotiation | 
of it. It had not been negotiated. 

Mr. Bingham: Mr. President, will the 
Senator tell us before he gets through 
what was the object of this loan? 

Mr. Borah: I will tell you what I think | 
judge of the 


interested in it, got it. 

This is a telegram of May 25 from the 
American Minister: 

“Rumors have been current that the 
Liberals are organizing an uprising all 
over the country with the declared object 
of defeating the loan. It is difficult to 
estimate how serious a measure this 
might be if well organized and led, as 
the Conservatives. I therefore hasten to 
repeat my suggestion as to the advis- 
ability of stationing permanently, at 
least until the loan has been put through, 
war vessels at Corinto.” 

I shall read a number of telegrams 
sels at Corinto not to protect American | 
lives, not to protect American property, 
but to drive through a loan against the 
wishes of the peaple of Nicaragua. 

Mr. Bingham: Mr. President, is it not 
true that the loan was very much less 
than what they owed before, and it was 
a help to the people of Nicaragua? 

Mr. Borah: The Senator can make his 
argument along that line. If he does, 
I refer nim, as a complete answer, to the 
telegrams whieh are now embedded in 





| the archives of this country. 
back into the limited field of Biuefields. | 


Mr. President, that loan was obnoxious, 
as our own representative stated, to 80 
per cent of the people of Nicaragua. I 
do not care whether it was beneficial or 
detrimental; the only people who could 
determine that fact were the people of 
Nicaragua themselves. If this means 
that we are to establish a protectorate 
over the Central American countries, 
and force upon them loans which they do 
not desire for economic policies which | 
they think unwise, then let us have it | 
out in the open, and, before we adopt | 
the policy, let the American Congress ! 
speak in regard to it. 


Reads from Letter 
Regarding Loan. 


I desire to call attention here to a> 
letter from Mr. Root in connection with 
the loan and the Nicaraguan Canal 
Treaty. The date is January 7, 1915. 
I will come to the ratification of them 
later. 

Mr. Robinson of Arkansas: Mr. Presi- 
dent, what was his official position at 
that time? 

Mr. Borah: At that time he was 
United States Senator. It seems to me 
that he states the whole proposition 
Mr. President. He says: 


' 


, 


| at the subject in the same way. 


| them by force, for 


| trying to do. 


Landing of Marines 


If This Country Had Not Acted 
Europeans Would, Says 
Wisconsin Senator. 


action is as pronounced and unconscion- 
able an act of imperialism as ever dis- 
graced any nation with whom we have 
in the past been willing to exchange 
criticisms. 

May I read a line further? 

“This situation raises a very serious 
question, not about the desirableness of 


the treaty, but about the way in which ' 
Can we af- | 
so serious for |! 


the treaty should be made. 
ford to make a treaty 
Nicaragua, granting perpetual rights in 
that country, with a president, who we 
have reason to believe, does not represent 
more than a quarter of the people of that 


country, and who is maintained in office | 
by our military force and to whom we | 
| would, as a result of the treaty, pay a 
large sum of money to be disposed of by | 


him as President ? 


“I should be sorry to see the United 


States get into that position. We do not | 
want to maintain a Government in Ni- 
caragua by military force perpetually, 
and it is wholly probable that if we with- 
draw our forces after making such a 
treaty there would be a revolution and | 
the treaty would be repudiated.” 

Observe the significant prophesy, as it 
were, which he here delivers! 

Mr. President, until we take the judg- 


ment of the Nicaraguan people, and get ' 


their judgment upon what has happened, 
and their approval, we will never be able 


to come out of Nicaragua with our ma- | 
the | 


rine forces. We encamped upon 
White House grounds of Nicaragua for 
13 years. We will camp there for 


judgment of the Nicaraguan people upon 


| these transactions. 


Thinks Same View Held 


In Central America. 

There is a good deal of evidence that 
the other people of Central America look 
I would 
be very sorry to see the Central Ameri- 
cans convinced that we wished to rule 
it would be detri- 
mental to our attempts to benefit them 
and help them along as we have been 
I think we ought to keep 
before us always the objective of build- 
ing a stable and orderly Central Ameri- 
can canal, and a good deal of progress 
in that direction has already been made. 


The treaties which were agreed upon at | 


the Central American 
Washington, etc. 

Now, Mr. President, a paragraph with 
reference to another chapter. Perhaps I 
should. say, first, that this loan conven- 
tion came before the Senate. It was re- 
ferred to the Foreign Relations Com- 


Conference in 


| mittee. I do not think it would be proper 


for me to submit the names of those 
voting pro and con upon the question. I 
do think, in view of the situation, that I 


am permitted to say that I was one of | 


those voting against it. 
The loan treaty itself was defeated. 


Then it was incorporated to some extent | 


in the after transactions in the waylof a 
private agreement, which was endorsed 
and carried out through the auspices and 
direction of the Government of the 
United States. Then, came the canal 


treaty, and when the canal treaty first | 


came before the committee, it was de- 
feated. It afterwards returned, and was 


} finally ratified. 


After this treaty was ratified, 
Rico and Honduras, claiming that the 
treaty was in contravention of their 
rights, and in violation of a treaty which 


they had with Nicaragua, took the mat- 


“I was unwilling to have our Gov- | ter before the Central American Court. 


ernment accept from any Nicaraguan | 
government a grant of power which I 
felt certain the people of Nicaragua 
could not, and ought not to approve. 
With those provisions out, however, and 
nothing left but the grant which I have 
described, I voted for a favorable re- 
port on the treaty. 

“T am, however, troubled about the 
question whether the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment which has made the treaty is 
really representative of the people of 
Nicaragua, and whether it will be re- 
garded in Nicaragua and_ Central 
America as having been a free agent 
in making the treaty. 

“T have been looking over the report 
of the commanding officer of our 
Marines in Nicaragua, and I find there 
the following: 

“‘The present government is not in 
power by the will of the people. The 
selection of the House of Congress were 
mostly fraudulent.’ 

“And a further statement that the 
Liberals—that is to say, the opposition— 
‘constitute three-fourths of the country.’ | 
It is apparent from this report and from | 
other information which has in a casual 
way come to me from various sources 


! 


we are making this treaty is really main- | 
tained in office by the presence of the 
marines in Managua.” 

“It appears to me, from information 
which I have,” says the Secretary of 
State previously, then Senator, “that the | 


government with which we are dealing, | 


tant grants, is in power by virtue of the 


Mr. President, we made the loan treaty 
and we made the canal treaty with our- 
selves. Diaz would not have remained | 
in Managua over night—he owed his 
political life if not his physical life to 
the presence of the force supplied by 
the United States—and while that force 
was there we made a loan wirich he ap- 


| proved, and we made a canal treaty. 
which they were concerned, came to domi- — 


1 say, Mr. President, that chat trans- 


| American experts. 


+ held, 


The Central American Court had been | 


set up under the auspices of this Govy- 
ernment. 


International Court 


Holds Treaty Invalid. 

That was something in the nature of 
an international court. Those 
carried the matters to the International 


Costa | 


nations | 


100 
years unless we go back and secure the | 


| 
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by their expressions and evidenced by the 
press at that time, looked forward to a 

period of peace. They felt that they 
had had a full expression upon the part 
of the Nicaraguan people, that it had 
been overwhelmingly declared in favor 
of a certain program, and the representa- 
tives of the people thus elected declared 
that they were going to adopt a new 
policy in Nicaragua, that they would 


Court in Central America, and that court, | get rid of past hatreds and controversy, 
to 1, decided against the validity of | that they would seek to live in tolerance 


the treaty. We ignored the decision, and 
the Central American Court tumbled into 
oblivion. 

So my views upon this matter are of 
long standing, not in opposition to this 
President or that President, or this ad- 
ministration or that. Mine is an humble 
effort to maintain a certain policy of 
respect and decency, and justice and 
conscience, toward those helpless, power- 
less Central American countries. 

I do not hesitate to say here upon the 
floor of the Senate today that if a con- 
tract with the same provisions, 
tested by the same principles, were 
brought into a court today, it would be 


declared absolutely void by any court | 


of conscience in the world, and for the 
very reasons stated by the distinguished 
international lawyer, Mr. Root. 

It seemed to me that this statement 
was necessary as a prelude to a discus- 


| sion of the present situation. 


In October, 1925, a popular election 
was held ‘in Nicaragua. It, was held 
under a law which had been drawn by 
My casual examina- 
tion of it leads me to believe that it is a 


full 
elections. 

At any rate, the election was held 
under that law, and under the super- 
vision of a Mr. Dodd, an American 
gentleman. After the election had been 
he stated that, in his opinion, it 
had been a fair and full election. 

The election resulted in electing Solor- 
zano and Sacasa, President and Vice 
President. They received 48,400 votes. 
Chamorro, again upon the scene, re- 
ceived 28,700 votes. A third party re- 
ceived some 7,800 votes. 

The people of Nicaragua, as evidenced 


\ 
and 


and in amity with all the different fac- 
tions of Nicaragua. Everybody seemed 
to agree to that, as leaders, except our 
friend Chamorro and Mr. Diaz. 


New Revolution 
Organized by Losers. 


Chamorro and Diaz, in the latter part 
of October, organized a revolution. I 


| pause here to say that Diaz was just as 


much a part of that coup d’tat as Mr. 
Chamorro. The people of Nicaragua 
understood perfectly his position. He 
was an adviser and counsellor of the 
| movement. I shall later perhaps take 
| the time to read some statements in re- 
| gard to that situation. 

| The result of the election, however, I 
| have stated; and we immediately recog- 
| nize that government. All the Central 
American countries recognize that gov- 
ernment. The leading ‘countries of the 
world recognize that government. 

If we were going to interfere in Ni- 
caragua, if we were going to have any- 
| thing to say with reference to conditions 
caragua, here we had a_ government 
elected undoubtedly by the free will of 

the people, and then was the time to 
| give particular attention to Chamorro 
and Mr. Diaz, who were starting a revo- 
lution a few weeks after the election. 

Chamorro and Diaz took possession of 
the fort just above Managua. To have 
control of that fort is to have control 
of the capital. 


President, and Chamorro, as the head of 
the army, which he was asking for all 
| the time, became practically the military 





dictator of Nicaragua. 
It. is conceded upon all hands—-and I 
take it that is the view of the President, 


George Rogers Clark, | 


containing | 


Locks and lockmak- | 





printed from the original edition, with | 





Report by M. Benes, adopted by | 





| 
| 
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Fiction, 
and chil- 


mission for the Disarmament confer- 
ence. Report by M. Benes adopted by 
the Council on December 12, 1925. (C. 
792(2) M. 277. 1925. ix (C. D. C. 20).) 
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| Formula for the Inductance of a Helix 


List of publications relating to | 


Government Printing | 


' or with reference to government in Ni- | 


They then entered into | 
an understanding or agreement with the | 





Made with Wire of Any Section. By 
Chester Snow, Physicist, Bureau of 
Standards. Issued by the bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce 
as Scientific Paper No. 537. Price, 25 
cents. 27-26034 


Rural by their expressions and evidenced by the | Rural Mail De Delivery 


On Holidays Proposed | 


Provision for an additional delivery for 
rural posta: voutcs on all holidays ex- 
cept Sundays, would be made a bill 
(House Bill iyo. 16076), just introduce. 
in the House, by Representative Hare 
(Dem.), of Saluda, 8S. C. 

Under the terms of the measure au- 
thority for appropriations of \i:e amount 
necessary to carry cut the terms of the 
measure w uid Le given, to ve « xpended 
at the discretion of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 


as. expressed in this message—that 
Chamorro was the real governor or ruler 


of Nicaragua from the time he captured | 


this fort, shortly after the new govern- 
ment was inaugurated. 

During all that time Diaz was a part 
of that movement. After they had 
finally taken charge of the government, 
and secured the resignation of the elected 
President, they immediately sent a 
posse of men to Leon to capture the Vice 
President, for the purpose of compelling 
his resignation also. 
in evading those who were seeking to 
capture him, and after some time wan- 
dering about in different parts of Nica- 
ragua, escaped to Guatamala, came to 
the United States, remained here a con- 
siderable length of time, went back to 
Guatamala, stopping on his way in Mex- 
ico City some two or three weeks. 
States He Was Driven 


Out of His Country.” 

There is no doubt, Mr. President, but 
that Sacasa was driven out of Nicaragua. 
Chamorro was in control of the military 
forces. Sacasa was without means of 
protecting himself, and he escaped into 
another country from the efforts of 
Chamorro and his friends to capture him. 

Chamorro remained in control of the 
situation for some months, seeking recog- 
ntion upon the part of the United States, 
which he was not permitted to have. 
During the time that he was in power, 


however, he counpaataly broke down the | 


tants 


[Continued on ‘Page 14, Col. 2.] 
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| regulation No. 163 of the Unifed States 


; adjusted service certificates, 
| the 
| seribed by the United States Veterans’ 


| certificates only 
| provisions of Section 502 thereof. 


Sacasa succeeded | 


; Okla., 





Federal Reserve Board Rules 
Banks Must Comply With 
Two Requirements in 
Transactions. 


Two regulations governing the redis- 
count of World War Adjusted Compen- 
sation Certificates by Federal Reserve 
Banks have been issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

One regulation has to do with the 
submission by banks of notes, secured by 
compensation certificates, representing 
loans to veterans. The text of this regu- 
lation was published in the issue of Jan- 
uary 13. 

The second regulation examines the re- 
discount question from the angle of Sec- 
tion 13 of the Federal Reserve Act. It 
holds that Federal Reserve Banks are 
not authorized to make loans on the 
promissory note of a bank which is se- 
cured by the note of a veteran which is, 
in turn, secured by the compensation cer- 
tificate. 

This regulation (Regulation M, Series 
of 1926), in which Regulation No. 163 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 


| is included, and the board’s explanation 


follow in full text: 
Pursuant to the provisions of section 


sation Act, the Federal Reserve Board, 
on December 9, 1926, promulgated a new 
regulation respecting the rediscount by 
Federal Reserve Banks of notes of vet- 
erans secured by adjusted service certifi- 
cates. In promulgating this regulation 


| the board had in mind the fact that, in 


order to be eligible for rediscount at Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, such notes must 
comply in all respects with the require- 


| ments of the World War Adjusted Com- 


pensation Act and the regulations of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, and 
that, for practical reasons, they should 
be accompanied at the time of rediscount 
by such evidence as the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau would require if it 
should become necessary for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to present such nutes 
to that bureau for payment. The new 
regulation, which will be known as regu- 
lation M, consists principally of a de- 
tailed statement of these requirements. 
Information Given to Banks. 

At the request of the Director 

of the United States Veterans’ Bu- 


| redu, the board also arranged for the 
| Federal 


Reserve Banks to furnish to 
every incorporated bank in the United 
full in- 
formation with respect to loans to vet- 
erans on the security of their adjusted 
compensation certificates. Pursuant to 
this arrangement, each Federal Reserve 


in its district a circular letter explain- 


| ing the legal requirements with respect 


to the making of loans to veterans on 
the security of their adjusted service cer-: 
tificates, the rediscount of notes secure 
by adjusted service certificates, and t 

redemption by the Veterans’ Bureau of 


' such notes if not paid by the veterans. 


At the request of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
the Federal Reserve Banks also agreed 
to distribute to lending banks, on re- 


| quest, forms of notes and affidavits fur- 
| nished by the Veterans’ Bureau. 


There are published below the text of 
board’s regulation M, the text of 


Veterans’ Bureau pertaining to loans on 
a copy of 
forms of note and affidavits pre- 
Bureau, and the text of sections 502 
and 503 of the World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act as amended. 

Regulation M, series of 1926—Redis- 
count of Notes Secured by Adjusted Serv- 
ice Certificates, Section 1. Statutory 
Provisions—Under the terms of. the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act 
as amended, loans may lawfully be made 
to veterans upon their adjusted service 
in accordance with the 


To be continued in the issue of 
January 15. 


Sixteen Postmasters 
Obtain Appointments 


The Post Office Department has just 


| announced the appointment of 16 fourth- 
| class postmasters in Arkansas, Colorado, 


Delaware, Illinois, Louisiana, Missour’y 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and 
Texas. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 


Ursula, Ark., Omer O. Ledbetter, vice 


| Lewis A. Harris; Hahns Peak, Colo., Mrs. 


Minnie McFadden, vice John W. Morris; 
Farnhurst, Del., Mrs. Louise S. Hoffman, 
vice John S. Bowers; Harpster, Ill., Harry 
Ray Dozier, vice Mrs. Louise B. Burn- 
ham; Liberty, Ill., Harold W. Hofmeister, 
vice William E. Mercer; Nameoki, IIL, 
Frank L. Gusewelle, new office; present 
address, Granite City, Ill.; Rend, Ill., Mrs. 
Bernice Edna Head, vice Miss Della O. 
House; Indian Mound, La., Mrs. Alexina 
W. Glynn, vice George M. Fairchild; 
Holeb, Maine, Leon M. Wilson, vice 


| Doriala J. Gagnon; Hayden Row, Mass., 


Edwin F. West, vice Thomas H. Wilson; 
Fouke, Miss., Miss Minnie B. Windham, 


| vice William M. Morgan; Walum, N. D., 


Franklin Zingg, vice Carl F. Werber; 
Alvada, Ohio, Mrs. Minnie A. Presler, 
vice Mrs. Levina M. Sutton; Beachton, 
Mrs. Pearl C. Miller, vice George 
B. Johnson; Boyds Mills, Pa., David Dil- 
muth, vice Charles E. Clark; Lelia Lake, 
Tex., Claude H. Ellis, vice Mrs. Grace T, 
Jiant. 


Additional Postal Service news 
will be found on page 14, 
| 
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Patent Is Granted 
On 11 Claims for 

Seed Distributor 

| 


“* Examiners-in-Chief of Patent 


7 


‘!" The corresponding wall in the Johnston 


¢. 


— 


' 


* portion and 


‘plate and the feeding projections on the 


- appellants’ construction and this feature 


‘son is seen why appellants’ 


Office Overrule Deci- 
sion Rejecting Ap- | 
plication. | 


Huntincron, Hiram H., ANvb ‘Tower, | 
ELMER E., APPEAL; DECISION, ad 


INERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1613831 was issued to H. | 
H. Huntington on January 11, 1927, for 
an improvement in seed discharging 
mechanism, upon application No. 548268, | 
filed March 3, 1922. The rejection of 
claims 12 to 15 of the application was | 
affirmed, on the references, by the Ex- 
aminers-in-Chief, on September 26, 1925, ! 
in appeal No. 123813. Claims 1 to 11 | 
were allowed. j 

Mr. H. P. Doolittle appeared for ap- | 
pellant. 

The full text of the decision follows: | 

This is an appeal from a final rejection ! 
of 15 claims, this being all claims of | 
’ 
\ 


the application. Claims 1 and 14 are} 
reproduced for illustrative purposes: 

“1, A discharging device comprising | 
a dish shaped plate having a discharge | 
opening at one side, and means for feed- 
ing seeds to the opening including an 
element supported for rotation outside | 
the periphery of the plate and provided | 
with a part traveling within the mar- 
ginal wall of the plate and formed with | 


_a pocket adapted to retain a single seed. 


“14, A seed plate having an annular } 
body portion and seed carrying portions 
extending inwardly from the annular | 
portion, and having angular flattened ex- | 
tensions forming hook-like pockets the | 
flattened ends of which constitute seed | 
retaining means.” 


The references Scudder, 


cited 


are: 
65695, June 11, 1867; Johnston, | 
September 3, 1907; Miller, 899947, June | 
9, 1908. 


Usual Hopper Employed. 

The invention claimed relates to seed | 
discharging devices for planters. In the 
embodiment of invention disclosed by 
appellants the usual hopper is emloyed 
but the bottom of the hopper is spaced 
from the seed segregating and feeding 
mechanism so that crushing of the seeds 
due to the weight of the mass of seeds 
in the hopper is avoided. One element 
of the segregating device is an inclined | 
dish-sheped plate having a seed dis- | 
charge opening in its upper portion. | 
Outside of {4e dish-shaped portion of the | 
plate is an annular groove in which is | 

| 
| 
| 


located a driving gear carrying a feed 
ring having offset seed carrying por- 
tions extending down into the dish- 
shaped portion of the plate heretofore 
mentioned. These offset portions sweep | 
over the bottom and margin of the | 
dish-shaped portion to carry the seeds | 
to the discharge opening. . | 

The reference mainly relied on in the 
rejection of the appealed claims is the | 
patent to Johnston. This patent shows | 
an inclined plate constituting the bottom | 
of the hopper but the plate is not dish- | 
shaped or concave. A shoulder is formed | 
around what is really a central raised | 
on the flattened portion | 
formed by the shoulder is located the 
seed feeding ring with its driving gear. | 
The feeding ring of the reference is pro- 
vided with angular projections forming 
feed retaining pockets but these fingers 
do not sweep over the bottom of the 
plate which must correspond to the dish- 
shaped or contave plate of appellants’ 
construction. The Scudder and Miller 
»etents have been cited mainly to show 
hetix-shaped seed feeding fingers and 
a'so for the cotnrol of a discharge open- 
ing by means of a gate. 

Differences Noted. 

In discussing claim 1 the examiner 
holds that the reference to the disk 
shape is not sufficient to patentably dis- 
tinguish from Johnston. The examiner 
porbably intended to refer to dish- 
shaped. The broad reference to dish- 
shaped is not the only respect in which 
eaim 1 distinguishes from the Johnston 
patent. The claim also calls for a part 
traveling within the marginal wall of 
the plate and formed with a pocket. The 
marginal wall in question is the wall 
which bounds the dish-shaped portion. 


construction, if it can be said to have a 
marginal wall, is the shoulder surround- 
ing the flat bottom of the hopper and 
the feeding fingers cannot fairly be said 
to be within such marginal wall. 

There is set up in claim 1 a coopera- 
tive relation between the dish-shaped 


feed plate which, we think, possesses 
utility and is not disclosed in the John- | 
ston patent. It is true that the spaced | 
bottom of the hopper whereby the en- 
tire mass of seeds is held away from | 
the dish-shaped plate is essential to a 
realization of all of the advantages of 


is not included in claim 1. But the dish- 
shaped plate with a part traveling within 
the marginal wall of the plate is new 
and useful irrespective of the particular 
construction of hopper bottom. No rea- | 
should be 
denied protection for the new and useful ; 
<«»mbination covered by claim 1. 

Eleven Claims Allowed. 

Claims 2 to 11 inclusive are equally 
restricted or even more limited than 
claim 1. Each of the claims of this 
gTcup is limited to the dish-shaped or 
concave plate with feeding projections | 
extending within the concavity of the 
plate. Some of the claims are further 
limited to the special form of feeding 
projections and as to these claims the 
examiner cites the Scudder and Miller 
patents. Since it is our view that the 
Johnston patent does not fairly meet the 
general combination of claims 2 to 11 
inclusive it is unnecessary to consider 
the pertinence of the other references. | 
We think claims 2 to 11 should be al- 
lowed along with claim 1. 

Claims 12 to 15 inclusive must depend 





| claim 8. 


| ing 


; This has 


| feeding fingers. 
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Patents 
Decree on Validity of Patents for Heating System 


Is Affirmed After Litigation Lasting - 25 Years 


ie Is Sustainable 


As Specific Device 


Ruled Not Infringed by *De- 
fendant Using Another 
Method. 


Vapor Car HEATING Co. AND EGBERT H. 
Gop v. GoLp Car HEATING & LIGHT- 
ING Co.; Circuit CourT OF APPEALS, 
SECOND CIRCUIT, No. 99. 

The final decree of the District Court, 
Southern District, New York, as to the 
validity and infringement of certain al- 
lied patents, involving interchangeabie 
or convertible systems of car heating 
by engine steam, was affirmed in this 


| appeal closing litigation lasting nearly 


a quarter century.» y 
The full text of the case foliows: 
Two suits on allied patents were heard 


i on the same testimony in the court be- 


low, and there resulted (296 F. 188): 
Decree that patent 758436, for a “low- 
pressure heating system,” to Egbert H. 


Gold, granted April 26, 1904, application | 


filed August 24, 1908, was invalid. No 
appeal has been taken from this ruling. 

Decree that patent 768019, for an 
“automatic device for low-pressure heat- 
ing,” to the same patentee, granted Au- 
gust 16, 1904, application filed January 
11, 1904, was valid as to claim 6 and 
infringed. As to this patent, the ac- 
counting was abandoned, and no appeal 
has been taken. 


Patent Is Held Void 
As to Claims 

Also that patent 925896, 
vertible heating system,” to the same 
patentee, granted June 22, 1909, appli- 
cation filed January 30, 1905, was void 
as to claim 5 and not infringed as to 
This has been known as the 
“two-outlet patent.” 

Also that patent 944187, for a “heat- 
system,” to the same _ patentee, 
granted December 21, 1909, application 
filed January 27, 1905, was not in- 
fringed as to claims 12 and 20. This 
has been known as the “one-outlet 
patent.” 

And finally that reissue 13059 (orig- 
inal 890128, dated June 9, 1908), ap- 
plication filed May 21, 1909, granted De- 


for a “con- 


! cember 21, 1909 for a “heating system,” 


to the same patentee, was valid and in- 
fringed as to claims 1, 6, and 7, but that 
the other claims in suit (8, 11, 17, 18, 19, 
and 21) were either void or substantially 
similar to the earlier claims upheld. 
been known as the “attach- 
ment patent.” 

An accounting was had, and plaintiff 
awarded less than $400. Defendant has 
not appealed, plaintiff has, complaining, 
first, that the court below erred in hold- 
ing invalid the claims of the “one” and 
“two” outlet and attachment patents 
above specified; second, in holding un- 
infringed the other claims of said pat- 
ents above specified; and, third, in hold- 
ing that a device of defendant, known 
as the “coiled thermostat” apparatus, 
was not subject to the claims of the at- 
tachment patent. Certain other errors 
alleged to have been committed on the 
accounting will be referred to in opinion. 


Another Suit Brought 


On Another Patent 

No. 758436 having ut supra been de- 
clared invalid, plaintiff brought another 
suit on a separate patent for (as the 
court found) the process of heating by 
the mechanism covered by the invalid- 
ated patent. This bill was dismissed 
in 296 F. 201, and the decree affirmed 
in 7 F. (2d) 284, certiorari denied 268 
U. S. 705, 45 S. Ct. 689, 69 L. Ed. 1167. 

The present appeal is the latest chap- 
ter in a mass of litigation between Eg- 
bert and Edward Gold (and corporations 
identified with them), now lasting nearly 
a quarter century, and summarized in 
Gold v. Newton (C. C. A.) 254 F. 824, 
and again in Vapor Car Heating Co. v. 
a Car Heating & Lighting Co. (C. 

. A.) 7 F. (2d) 284, in both which re- 
ae the subject-matter of dispute, in- 
terchangeable or convertible systems of 
car heating by engine steam, is suffi- 
ciently explained. 

Otto R. Barnett, of Chicago. Ili., 
appellants. 


for 


William A. Redding and Arthur C. 
Fraser, both of New York City, for 
appellee. 


Consider Patents Which 


Are Appealed 

Hough, Circuit Judge (after stating 
the facts as above). Argument at bar, 
and indeed the opinions below, show 
that we did not succeed in being per- 
fectly clear in Gold v. Newton, supra. 
By whatever paths reached, or for whai- 
ever reasons given, our holding in that 
case was that Weber, 4038162, antici- 
pated Edward Gold’s application for a 
patent broadly covering the convertible 
system, and that holding, since Edward 








for patentable novelty over ‘ea: te Johnston 
reference on the special form of the seed | 
It is our conclusion 
that the claims of this group do not 
define a patentable invention. Thus 
claim 12 seems to be literally met by 
the Johnston patent while the remaining 
claims of the group do not patentably 
distinguish from Miller by the reference 
to “hook-like” pockets. Accordingly we 
hold that claims 12 to 15 inclusive were 
properly rejected. So far as claim 13, | 
which includes an inclined base plate, is 
concerned, it is our view that there 
would be nothing inventive in providing 
the Johnston seed plate with the hook- 
like feeding members of the Miller refer- 
ence. 

The decision of the examiner 
firmed as to the rejection of claims 


remaining claims appealed. 


is af- } 
12 1 
to 15 inclusive and is reversed as to the | 





| had won priority over Egbert Gold, in- 
| volved the conclusion that Weber must 
also anticipate Egbert in respect of any- 
thing of similar breadth that he might 
claim respecting the premises. Having 
stated this, finding, and noted that 
758436 is broadly for a system, and (as 
to the claims in suit) is now finally ad- 
judicated invalid as between these par- | 
| ties, we shall proceed separately and 
briefly to consider the patents as to 
which appeal has been taken. 
The One-Outlet Patent: In the speci- 
fication itself, the patentee says: “I do 


not here broadly claim the combination | 
with automatically controlled inlet and | 


outlet valves of means for converting a 
heating system into a high-pressure sys- 


tem or a low-pressure system at will.” | 


When these words were written the pat- 
entee was still contending with his name- 


sake, and apparently quite unaware that | 
| Weber was to be held to anticipate both. | 


' 

! 

j 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Combination of Pipes 

Is Described 

| It follows that the patent cannot be 
broadly construed. A typical claim is 

| No. 12, reading thus: 

| “The combination, with a system of 

| circulating pipes provided with an out- 
let, of means for automatically controll- 
ing said outlet, a thermostat separate 
from said outlet-closing means and lo- 

‘ 


cated so as to be operatively influenced | 


by steam flowing from 
radiating portion of said system, an in- 
let valve in operative relation to said 


inflow to said system, and a nonautoma- 
tic valve arranged to control the flow 
of steam to a point where it will op- 
eratively influence said thermostat.” 

It is enough to justify the result be- 
low that all defendant‘s devices have 
two outlets, and, if the claim be read to 
cover two outlets, it is void on the prior 


“two-outlet” patent. The decree is af- 
firmed as to this contention. 
The Two-Outlet Patent: The fifth 


claim (held void) is as follows: 

“The combination, with a system of 
circulating pipes provided with two out- 
lets, one of which is provided with means 
for automatically opening and closing 
it to permit the discharge of water con- 
densation, of a thermostat in the part 
of the system 
the other of said outlets, and arranged 
to be operatively influenced by the con- 
dition of the heating medium in said 
system to automatically control the in- 
flow of said heating medium to said sys- 
tem, and means for cutting said thermo- 
stat and said last-named outlet out of 
operative relation to said system.” 


See No Way to Uphold 


Claim of Patent 

These words literaliy read upon the 
patentee’s earlier patent 771628, and 
when that disclosure is compared with 
the application over which Edward Gola 
was awarded priority, and it be remem- 
bered that both Egbert and Edward were 
anticipated by Weber, we see no way in 
which the claim can be upheld. 

As for claim 8, it can only be upheid 
as a specific device for changing from 
one pressure to another by the particular 
means disclosed—a three-way cock, 
which defendant does not use; hence 
no infringement. The decree below is 
upheld as io this patent. 

The Attachment Patent: We have 
deliberately followed the nomenclature 
below, and called this the “attachment” 
patent, because that word connotes its 
very narrow scope. As the patentee said 
in the specification, it is, to use the de- 
vice, ‘‘merely necessary to cut off a por- 
tion of the lower part of the blow-off 
pipe” and to “mount my present attach- 
ment thereon,” and to do this “below 
the floor of the car, * * * and without 
entering the car.” <A crucial question 
is: What blow-off pipe? The answer 
is, the pipe of the prior art—indeed, of 
Egbert Gold’s earlier patents. The in- 
vention introduced no new principle or 
mode of operation; it was no more than 
a clever mechanical aid for one who 
wished to alter an existing pressure 
heating apparatus into one capable of 
operating convertibly. 

This was shown in the original pat- 
ent, 890138, and is covered by ciaims 
1, 6, and 7, which, with merely verbal 
changes, are alike in original and reissue. 

Claim 1 (to which 6 and 7 are specific) 
reads thus: 

“The combination with a radiating 
system, a supply pipe and a irap coni- 
municating with the radiating system, 
said trap comprising a drip pipe, a 
valve to close said drip pipe, a blow-off 
ripe, and a nonautomatic vale for said 
blow-off pipe, of an attachment con- 
nected with said trap, said attachment 
comprising a casing having therein a 
valve chamber communicating with said 
supply pipe and with the radiain: g sys- 
tem, and an outiet chamber comm unicat- 
ing with the blow-off pipe, an inlet valve 
in said valve chamber tu shut «if com- 
munication between the supply pipe and 
the radiating system, and a thermostatic 
| device in the outlet chamber to coatrsl 
| said inlet valve.” 

As it is admitted that claims 8 and 11 

“cannot be differential (from 1, 6, and 
| 7) either as to validity, infringement or 
| relief granted,” we need not discuss 
| them further, although they were added 
| on obtaining reissue. 

Claims 17, 18, 19, and 21 may, as ap- | 
| pellant asserts, be “grouped together,” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


and all were inserted on reissue. No. 21 
will exemplify them: 
“The combination, with a radiating 


system, of a supply pipe, an exhaust 
pipe having a drip opening, a valve to 
control the flow from the supply pipe 
into the radiating system, a_ blow-off 
pipe, a thermostatic device arranged so 
as to be influenced by the fluid dis- 
charged into said blow-off pipe and ar- 
ranged in operative relation with said 
inlet valve. and a positive, hand-operated 


¢ valve to open and close communication 


the effective | 


in communication with | 








| 
| 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


FRIDAY, 


Heating 
Systems 





Decision n Is Issued 


On Two-Outlet Patent | 





Claims I 


and 8, WL. 17, 18, 19 and 
21 Are Void. 


between ithe exhaust pipe and the blow- 
off pipe.” 

The difference between this claim and 
No. 1 is apparent. 





convenient for the steam fitter, which 
in a compact and ready way made by 
that special contrivance a straight sys- 
tem into a convertible one; the former 
will read on many systems, if not any 
system, built of familiar parts, but not 
embodying the plaintiff’s attachment. 
But we hold it clear, as did the court 
below, that the disclosure of the originai 
showed no system whatever; it assumed 


several, and showed only a special device | 
for conversion. It seems to us, also, that | 


the reissue claims last specified are void 
for broadening, under cases too familiar 
to require much citation. Morse v. 
Link-Belt (C. C. A. 189 F, 584. 

Defendant’s “Coiled Thermostat.” 

The attachment patent defines (claim 
1, supra) what was invented as “com- 
prising a casing having * * an outlei 
chamber communicating with the blow- 
off pipe” and a “thermostatic device in 
the outlet chamber to control said inlet 


| valve.” 
thermostat and arranged to control the | valve. 


The defendant’s device in question has 
a thin copper tube filled with volatile 
liquid coiled around the blow-off pipe. 
This filled tube extends to a thermostat, 
which operates on expansion to close the 
inlet valve. 
let chamber” and no “casing;” that it 
has no similarity to plaintiff’s attach- 
ment seems to us nearly self-evident. 

The result below as to the attachment 
patent is also affirmed. 

The Accounting: Defendant ac- 
counted for sales of apparatus infring- 
ing claims 1, 6, and 7 of the attachment 
patent, and it thereupon appeared that, 
while it wares were formally sold to car 
builders, these heating devices were only 
installed on the order or requisition of 
the railways for which the cars were 
built, and these railways required the de- 
fendant to pay over to them a share, 
portion, or percentage of what it re- 
ceived from the car builders. This re- 
sulted in depriving defendant of any 
substantial profit. We approve of the 
master’s holding that only actual profits 
could be recovered, and think the rule 
fundamental. Merrell, ete., Co., v. Pow- 
dered Milk Co. (C. C. A.) 7 F. (2a) 297, 
and cases cited. 

When the matters just stated were 
developing, the lower court passed a 
special order requiring defendant to pre- 
pare and file an account of profits de- 
rived by it from sales of admittedly non- 
infringing goods during the accounting 
period, apparently for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether defendant had parted 
with its infringing apparatus at rates 
yielding almost no profit, in order to 
obtain the custom of the railways for 
noninfringing material. 

The master found that no such meth- 
ods had been pursued and denied re- 
covery. This finding of fact (with which 
we agree) renders unnecessary any opin- 
ion as to the order; we mention it only 
because silence might have been regarded 
as approval. 

No other matter to 


seems require 


comment, though we have not overlooked, 
the questions of damages and allocated | 


costs. 
Decree affirmed, with costs. 
December 20, 1926. 


Ship Ruled Liable 
For Cargo Damage 








[Continued from Page 6.] 
open, to be closed as the exigencies 
might require. 

The decision in International Naviga- 
tion Co., supra, taken in connection with 
the Manitou, 116 Fed. 60, where valves 
on decks were assumed to be closed but 
in fact were not. and there was subse- 
quent damage to the cargo, the vessel 
was held unseaworthy. In the case at 


bar the officers in charge were ignorant | 


of the fact that the cover was loosened, 
Nor does it appear that the cover would 
ordinarily be 
the exigencies of the voyage might re- 
quire. 

The present case is differentiated 
from The Silvia, 171 U. S. 462, 43 L. Ed, 
241, where the officers knew the port 
hole was open and it was easy of access. 
In that case the court held the vessel 
seaworthy; whereas in The Manitoba, 
104 Fed. 145, the officers did not know 
the port holes were open and the court 
held “that knowledge was an essential 
difference as respects seaworthiness at 
the start” and held the vessel unsea- 
worthy. 

The claimant’s contention that 
loosened condition of the lower manhole 
was “perfectly obvious” is erroneous. 
The only way to reach the lower man- 
hole, which was located in the floor of 
the storeroom below the main deck. was 
through a wooden hatch, 2 feet by 2 
feet. The cover of the tank was on 
the bottom of the storeroom, which was 
eight feet from the main deck. In 
order to get to the tank it was neces- 
sary to open the hatch and secure a 
wooden ladder which was not below the 
hatch but was lying in the fantail which 
is the after part of the ship. 

There was no electric light in the 
storeroom, and Busch, the master, testi- 
fied that the only way of seeing down 
there was by means of a portable light. 

The testimony shows that the route to 


at 


the storeroom was not blocked and ti 
ii was accessible. Although inaccessi- 
bility creates unseaworthiness, it does 


, 6 and 7 Held Valid | 


The latter is for a} 
mechanical device, a sort of appliance | 


Such a device has no “out- | 


left loose to be closed as | 


the { 
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cannot escape liability under Harter Act.—Catz American Co. v. S. S. “Navigator,” 


| ete. 


(District Court, Eastern District of New York.)—Index Page 3932, Col. 5 


| GHIPPING: Carriage of Goods: Seaworthiness: Test.—Test of seaworthiness is 
| whether vessel is reasonably fit to carry cargo which she has undertaken to 


transport.—Catz American Co. v. 


Ss. S. 


“Steel Navigator,” 


etc. (District Court, 


Rastern District of New York.)—Index Page 8932, Col. 5 


AX ATION: State’s Power: 


by State highways.—Interstate Busses 


PATENTS: Issued: 


in-Chief.)—Index Page 3939, Col. 5. 


P 


Patent No. 


PATENTS: Issued: Descriptive 


ee 


Interstate Commerce: Motor 

imposing excess tax of 1 cent a mile for number of miles of highway over which 
motor vehicles operate in interstate commerce, held: 
power to regulate use of motor vehicles on its highways, and such power includes 
right to exact reasonable compensation for special privileges and facilities afforded 
Corp. 
District of Connecticut.)—Index Page 3932, Col. 5. 


Patents 

Seed Discharging Mechanism: 
1613831, issued to Huntington for seed discharging mechanism, employing usual 
hopper with dish-shaped plate as an element of seed segregating device essential to 
realization of advantages of device and which, with a part traveling within mar- 
ginal wall of plate, was held new and useful irrespective of particular construction 
of hopper bottom, and claims 1-11 of application allowable. 
for patentable novelty on special form of seed feeding fingers, either are met by 
Johnson or do not distinguish from Miller by reference of “hook-like” pockets.— 
Huntington, H. H., Appeal (Decision, Examiners-in-Chief.)—Index Page 3939, Col. 1 


Busses.—State statute 


Reasonable exercise of State’s 


v. Blodgett, W. (District Court for 


Patentability.—Patent No. 


But claims depending 


Pp ATENTS: Issued: Elevating Mechanism.—Patent No. 1614030, issued to Holmes 
for elevating mechanism; substitution of new claims allowed for claims of appli- 
cation whose language was in doubt.—Holmes, M. P., Appeal (Decision, Examiners- 


PATENTS: Infringement: Validity.—Claims 1, 6 and 7 of reissue patent No. 13059 
issued to Egbert H. Gold for “heating system,” disclosing mechanical device con- 
venient for steam fitter making straight system into convertible one, held: Valid | 
and infringed, but claims 8, 11, 17, 18, 19 and 21 held either void or substantially 
similar to earlier claims.—Gold, E. H. et al. v. Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit.)—-Index Page 3939, Col. 2. 
ATENTS: Infringement: Validity.—Claim 5 of Patent No. 925896 issued to Egbert 
H. Gold, for convertible heating system, held: 


To read upon patentees earlier 


771628, and void; claim 8, sustainable only as specific device for chang- 
ing from one pressure to another by means of three-way cock, held not infringed by 
defendant who does not use such cock.—Gold, E. H. et al. v. Gold Car Heating & 
Lighting Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit.)—Index Page 3939, Col. 2 
Mailing Matter: 
1613968 issued to Stokes for improvement in descriptive mailing matter con- 
sisting of bands of color on envelopes to distinguish air mail. 
application held not patentably distinguished from Taylor’s “change” envelope, 


Air Mail Envelopes.—Patent No. 


Claims 1, 2 and 3 of 


| but special location and arrangement of color stripes called for in other claims not 


disclosed in references.—Stokes, C. 
Index Page 3939, Col. 7 





L., Appeal (Decision Examiners-in-Chief.)— 


PATENTS: Infringement. my suit for infringement, when patent is not exhibited 
or made part of bill, and defendant files it with prior patents disclosing state 


Machine Co., Ete. v. 
trict of Ohio,)—Index Page 3933, Col. 4. 


UPREME COURT: 
be found on page 14. 


S 
Change Permitted 
In Claims for Patent 


Ho_MeEs, Morris P., APPEAL; DECISION, 
| EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent No. 1614030 was issued to M. P. 
Holmes for an improvement in elevating 
mechanism on application No. 478425, 
filed June 17, 1921. 

The substitution of new claims was al- 
lowed by the Examiners-in-Chief April 
not follow that accessibility creates sea- 
worthiness. Steel v. State Line S. S. 
Company v._R, 3 App. Cas. 72. 

There is no evidence to show that the 
carpenter who was sent down to scréw 
the tank tops on knew at Calcutta, and 
there is certainly none to show he knew 
at Batavia, where the cover in the store- 
| room was, nor where the ladder to reach 
| the cover was lying, nor in fact knew 
| anything at all about the tank. 

In order to take advantage of any 
, error of management or navigation the 
| owner must show that the vessel was in 
all respects seaworthy and properly 
} manned, equipped and supplied for the 
voyage or that due diligence had been 
taken to make her so. “The discharge 
of this duty is not left to any presump- 
tion in the absence of proof. It is a 
condition precedent, compliance with 
which is required of the vessel owner, 
in order to give him the benefit of the 
immunity afforded by the act.” The 














Wildcroft, 201 U. S. 378, 388, 50 L. 
Ed. 797. 
The vessel was not seaworthy nor 


properly manned nor had due diligence 
been taken to make her so as far as the 
eargo in hold No. 5 was concerned. 
A decree may be entered in favor 
the libellants with the usual order 
reference, 
Deeembher 


of 
ef 


24, 1926, 





of art said to anticipate, defendant’s motion to dismiss denied.—Clean-A-Press 
Crane Howard Lithograph Co. 


(District Court, Northern Dis- 


Supreme Court 


The Day Call for the Supreme Court of the United States will 











20, 1926, in appeal No. 12647 for rejected 
claims of the application because the 
language was misleading. 

Mr. Louis A. Maxson appeared for ap- 
pellant. 

; The full text of the findings of the 
fact and decision follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 42, 
43 and 46 on the ground that they are 
inaccurate or misdescriptive in suggest- 
ing a construction not disclosed or, in 


other words, as being by the language | 


used misleading. It furthermore appears 
that in the examiner’s opinion the claims 
can not be read on appellant's disclosure. 


Inasmuch as the invention disclosed by | 


the drawings is sufficiently described by 
the examiner on page 1 of his statement 
and is believed obvious from the draw- 


ings further description here is believed | 


unnecessary. 
In his brief on appeal and at the hear- 


ing claim 43 was withdrawn leaving | 


claims 42 and 46 for consideration and 
upon the last two pages of said brief, in 
view of a possible misunderstanding in 
the meaning of the language employed, 
appellant requests the substitution of 
two new claims, appearing on page 6 of 
said brief, in lieu of those finally re- 
jected. 


With our understanding of the inven- 
tion disclosed in the drawings and upon 
reading the claims in connection with 
the drawings, we are of the opinion that 
they are readable thereon and remove 
any possibility of doubt such as charac- 
terized the former claims, and in the ab- 
sence of a citation of any pertinent or 
more specific references whatever are 
considered patentable and may be al- 
lowed. 


Decision: The appeal as to the fi- 
nally rejected claims is dismissed and we 
recommend the entry and allowance of 
the proposed claims. 


YEARLY 





3030) «Topas 
Envelopes 
Elevators 


Claims of Invention 
Allowed on Design 


Of Striped Envelope 





| 

| Receptacles Designed to Pro- 
| vide Easy Recognition 

of Mail Sent by Air 

| Routes. 


Stokes, CHARLES LAWRENCE, 
Decision, EXAMINERS-IN-CHIER, 
ENT OFFICE. 


APPEAL} 
} 
| Patent No. 1613968 was issued to CG, 


PAT~ 


L. Stokes, January 11, 1927, for imhproves 
ment in descriptive mailing matter, con~ 
sisting of bands of color on air mail 
envelopes. The rejection of claims 4 te 
7 of the application was reversed ‘by the 
Examiners-in-Chief May 15, 1926, on ap~ 
| peal No. 13445, and the references. 
Mr. H. H. Snelling appeared for ap~ 
pellant. 
| The full text of the decision follows: 


This is an appeal from a final rejection 
' of all claims of the application, seven in 
number. Claims 1, 4 and 5 are repro~ 
duced for illustrative purposes: 
| “1, An envelope for matter to be 
conveyed by special service having on 
the face thereof between the.notice of 
amount charged for the special service 
and the address a distinguishing mark. 

“4, A white rectangular 
wider from side to side than deep from 
top to bottom for the conveyance of air- 
plane mail ha¢ing in the upper half and 
from side to side a red band and a blue 
band spaced apart to show red, white and 
blue between the space for the airplane 
stamps and the space for the address to 
which the envelope is to be sent. 

Position of Band. 

“5. A rectangular envelope for first 
class mail matter to be conveyed by spe- 
cial service, having on the face thereof 
as a means to distinfuish it from other 
| mail matter, a band strongly contyasting 
with the color of the envelope, said band 
being positioned away from the top edge 
of the envelope to provide space for 
stamps and being positioned away from 
| the bottom edge to provide space for the 

name and address of the person to whom 

the envelope is to be delivered.” 

The references cited are: Taylor, 
203091, April 30, 1878; Feih], 1431577, 
October 10, 1922; Van Vlissingen, 1474< 
392, November 20, 1923; Vale-Lane, 
Brit., 16064, September 7, 1899; “Our 

, Army,” published by Munn & Co., in 
| 1919, pages 35, 51 and 53; mourning 
envelopes having a black border; en- 
velopes having seasonal marks upon 
them such as those used at Christmas. 

The invention claimed is an envelope 
for containing matter to be conveyed by 
special service such as by airplane. It 
| is pointed out that prior to this inven- 
' 
| 














tion letters intended to be sent by air- 
plane and where for such transmission 
special postage has been paid, such let 
ters have been overlooked by postal em 
ployes thereby causing delay and annoy- 
ance to the person mailing the letter. 
Appellant proposes to place on the 
face of the envelope a distinguishing 
mark so located with respect to the 
space for stamps and the space for the 
address that anyone handling the en- 
| volens cannot avoid seeing the distin- 
| guishing mark and recognizing the fact 
that the letter is intended for transmis- 
sion by airplane mail or other special 
method of transmission. 


References Discussed. 


The references cited by the examiner 
show distinguishing marks on “change- 
| envelopes,” filing wrappers, baseball 
| schedwules, ballots and military insignia. 
| The statement on appeal also refers to 
| mourning envelopes and those having 
seasonal marks such as_ Christmas 
| stamps. In the view we take of the 
matter none of the references is’ better 
if as good as the Taylor patent which 
is for a “change” envelope having bands 
| of color on the face and edges thereof 
to indicate the amount of “change” con- 
tained in each envelope. 

Claims 1, 2 and 3 are not in our opins 
ion patentably distinguished from the 
Taylor reference. The band of color in 
the reference is for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing an envelope or class of en- 
velopes from other envelopes. If the 
envelope were used for mailing pur- 
poses, as it might be, and the stamps 
placed in the upper right hand corner 
and the address in the lower left hand 
corner the color band would be inter- 
| posed between the address and stamps. 
| To place the color band horizontally on 
the envelope as is implied in claim 2 is 
not an inventive feature broadly stated. 
Three Claims Allowed. 

Claims 5, 6 and 7 may be allowed. 
| We do not find in the references singly 
| or combined the special location and ars 


rangement of color bands or stripes 
| called for by these claims and the spe- 
| cial location and arrangement 
| suggested by the references. 
Before the case is allowed the specifi- 
| cation should be amended to set. forth 
| the logation of the space for postage, 
' address and return included in the claims 
on appeal. 

The rejection of claims 1, 2 and 3 is 
affirmed. Our criticism of claim 4 may 
be taken as a new rejection under Rule 
139. The —r of the examiner as to 
claims 5. 6, and 7 | is reversed, 
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ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON OrrictAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


THE UNITED: STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JANUARY 14, 1927. 


(Ibex 3940) 


Topical Survey of the Government of the United States 


THs vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multifarious activ- 
ities, or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture of what the Govern- 


ment is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 1909-1918. 
° : 


New Election Proposed to Kind 


Revolutionary Strife in Nicaragua 


Peace Is Possible in Central America Only . 
When People Choose Executives, 
Says Senator Borah. 


[Continued from Page 12.] 


Supreme Court, by driving the Liberal 
members of the court from the country— 
in some instances actually assaulting 
them, through his forces—and compelling 
them to flee for their lives. 

He also drove from membership in 
the Assembly of the Congress certain 
Liberals members, and seated in their 
places those who were known to be of 
his faction. 

After the Supreme Court was thus 
dealt with and the Congress was thus 
reorganized, Chamorro had _ himself 
elected president of that Congress. 

Here it is well to remember that the 
same congress which elected Chamorro 
also elected Uriza as designado, also 
elected Diaz as designado, and also pur- 
ported to put through an impeachment 
proceeding against Sacasa. 

It is claimed that at a certain time 
Chamorro said to these members whom 
he had driven out, some of them out of 
the country, that “You may return.” As 
a matter of fact, many of them did not 
return. They did not feel that they 
would be safe in returning. But the con- 
gress which finally elected Diaz was the 
same congress wPich had been doing the 
service of Chamorro from the time he 
became military dictator of Nicaragua. 

There is no possible doubt that 
Sacasa was elected Vice President by 
an overwhelming majority, that we 
recognized him when we recognized the 
Government of which he was a part. 
If he was out of the country, he was 
out of the country by force. If he was 
absent, he was forced out to his ab- 
sence, and now we are undertaking to 
seat a man who was a part of the con- 
spiracy which drove him out of the 
country. 


Denies Confusion 


As to Personalities. 

Now Mr. President just a word about 
Diaz as a part of the revolution. The 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Bing- 
ham) was perfectly certain the other 
day that I had confused the President 
Diaz with another Diaz. I had no 
confusion of mind upon that subject. 
The Diazes down there and_ the 
Chamorros are almost as plentiful as 
revolutions. There were 13 Chamorros 
in one cabinet down there at one time. 

The Chamorros and the Diazes are 
all a part of a certain aristocratic 
force represented by certain families. 
They play the game together socially, 
politically and every other way. . This 
Diaz is the same Diaz who operated 
with Chamorro in 1909, 1910, 1911, 
and 1912. This Diaz of whom I speak 
is the Diaz who was with Chamorro 
when he conspired to capture the fort 
of Managua. He was the Diaz who 
was the President in 1911, 1912, and 
1913 and who is now President by 
our recognition. I hope if there is 
any confusion upon my part, it is by 
reason of the utter absence of knowl- 
edge, because I know of both the 
parties. 

I have a letter form an American busi- 
ness man who has been in Nicaragua 
since 1910, has a large business there, 
and was in the United States until a day 
or two, since when he returned to Nica- 
ragua. He said: 


“In October, 1925, General Emiliano 
Chamorro conspired with Adolpho Diaz, 
and several others, to capture the Fort 
Tiscapa. This fort overlooked the city 
of Managua, and consequently, ‘who has 
Tiscapa has Managua.’ Diaz, who has 
practically represented the interests of 
the United States since 1912, part of 
the time as President, helped to pull off 
this coup d’etat.” 

Now, Mr. President, my contention is 
that Diaz was a part of the movement 
against the constitutional authorities and 
the constitutional government of Nica- 
Tagua; that he was a part of the move- 
ment quite as much as Chamorro; that 
they cooperated from the beginning to 
the end; that they have been aiding and 
counselling each other from the begin- 
ning; that whatever may have been 
stated to the State Department at the 
time, whatever facts may have been pre- 
sented, the fact must be accepted now, 
to my mind, that Chamorro and Diaz 
were one and the same so far as the 
opposition to the established government 
Was concerned. 


Claims Majority 
Opposes Present Rule. 


My second contention is that the vast 
majority of the people of Nicaragua are 
opposed to the present regime in Ni- 
caragua. In 1911 and 1912, we are told 
by our representatives, by Admiral Long, 
By Mr. Northkett and by Mr. Moffitt, 
that the opposition to them was over- 
whelming, one of them rating it as high 
as.80 per cent. 

I have not any doubt, Mr. President, 
that at the present time the people of 
Nicaragua are opposed to Chemorro and 
Diaz. The best evidence of it is that 
when Chamorro was a candidate against 
Solorzano he was defeated nearly 2 to 1. 
The opposition is equally strong ap- 
parently at the present time. 

. Now if we are going to intervene in 
Nicaragua it. does seem to me that we 
@ught to make an effort to prop up and 


sustain the expressed will and purposes | 


and wishes of the people of Nicaragua. 


I am perfectly aware that mistakes | 


and misjudgments might be made> upon 


; a statement of fact coming at a particu- 


lar time, but when the facts are notori- 
ous, when they are ascertainable, and 
probitive in their effect, the Government 
of the United States ought not to hesi- 
tate as an advocate of constitutional 
government to insist upon the recogni- 
tion of-those who are in power under the 
consitutional authority. 

The fact that Sacasa was out of the 
country at that particular time just 
across the line in Guatemala, driven out 
by a force, ought not to change the 
great national policy. 

It has been said that it was not the 
duty of this government to take an army 
and carry Sacasa back to Nicaragua. I 
am not so sure. about that. But there 
can be no doubt, it seems to me, that we 
ought not to have-recognized and ought 
not now to recognize those who drove 
him out of Nicaragua. 


Closing Actions 
Of Regime Discussed. 


Mr. President, let me call attention 


to one instance here that seems to me | 


to be a construction of this constitution 
by the people of Nicaragua themselves. 
Chamorro resigned the presidency on the 
16th day of January, 1926. Two days 
before he resigned the presidency 
through its Congress, over which no one 


doubts he exercised absolute control, he | 


had entered a decree of banishment, of 
impeachment and of outlawry against 
Sacasa. 


They did not believe, evidently, that | 


Sacasa’s absence at that particular time 
was sufficient to deprive him of his right 
to be President in case of his return, so 
the Congress proceeded with the im- 
peachment proceeding. 

The impeachment proceeding was this: 
Under the constitution of Nicaragua the 
Congress has no power to enter decree 
of impeachment. What they do is to find 
what they call probable cause. After 
probable cause has been established by 
resolution of the Congress, then the case 
proceeds to the Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court hears it and enters judg- 
ment according to the facts and the law. 
The Congress itself has no power. 

The matter was never referred to the 
Supreme Court, notwithstanding the fact 
that Chamorro had driven out the 
Liberal members of the Supreme Court 
they for some reason declined to follow 
the constitutional provision. It shows, 
however, Mr. President, that as late as 
the 14th day January, 1926, they were 
proceeding to make it impossible ap- 
parently, as they thought, for Sacasa to 
become President in case of his return. 


It has been said, Mr. President, and | 


properly said, that we are in, and what 
should we do about it? I have already 
expressed myself in regard to the recog- 
nition of Sacasa, that if it be thought 
unwise to do that or if other personal 
reasons interposed which would make it 
difficult to do that, then it does seem to 
me that we are under the highest obli- 
gation to call upon Diaz and those who 


are there by” virtue of our recognition, | 


to give the people of Nicaragua an op- 
portunity of popular choice to select their 
ruler. 

Would Have Another 

Election Held. 


It seems to me that it is up to us asa 


government not to keep Mr. Diaz there 
until 1929, and evidently in opposition to 
the wishes of the vast majority of the 
people and as against the two men whom 
they deliberately selected, but to again 
call for an election and to conduct it as 


we did practically in 1925 and give the | 
people of Nicaragua an opportunity to | 
pass upon the question of who shall be ; 


their ruler. 


Never in the world, Mr. President, can | 


we have peace in Central America if we 
force upon the people of Nicaragua or 
the people of other South American coun- 


tries those who are not supported by the | 


popular rule. If rulers can only under- 
stand that once the people of a nation 
are imbued with a national and inde- 
pendent spirit, if they could only under- 
stand that once the people of a nation 
have been imbued with a spirit of free- 
dom and of free power, you cannot shoot 
it out of them; you cannot crush it out 
of them; it is there; it may be sub- 
merged today by force but in years to 
come it will return; and we of all people 
in the world ought not to undertake to 


impose upon the people of another nation | 


a government which they do not want. 
I would also add to that, Mr. Presi- 


dent, that while we seem to think that the | 


Mexican shadow envelopes the situation 


I will propose to the Mexican people that ! 


the controversy in reference to land there 


should be submitted to arbitration. In- | 


augurate a campaign of peace; abolish 


the idea of force; try friendly relations; | 


seek to establish amity, seek to get in 
touch with the masses, with the people 


themselves, and we can establish a policy 
protect | 


in Central America which will 
our interests and respect our rights and 
which will do that which we are entitled 


to do—receive special consideration from | 


those people. 











with good business sense and management. 


THE people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their Government 
costs, if they are sure that they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 
the money is being spent for objects which they approve, and that it is being applied 


N AKING a daily topical survey of all the bureaus of the National Government, group- 
ing related activities, is a work which will enable our citizens to understand and 
use the fine facilities the Congress provides for them. Such a survey will be useful to 


schools, colleges, business and professions here and abroad. 


—WOODROW WILSON, 


President of the United States, 1918-1921. 


Division of Current Information Acts 


As a Clearing House for Diplomatic News 


In this series of articles are shown the practical contacts 
between divisions and bureaus of the Government of the 
United States, irrespective of their place in the administra- 
tive organization, so that related activities may be studied. 


Topic 2—Foreign Aff airs 


Tenth Article—Current Information. 


The first series of the Topical Surveys de- 
tailed various governmental activities and 
functions with regard to public health. The 
present series explains the Federal workings 
relating to foreign relations. Today Hugh R. 
Wilson tells how the Department of State 
keeps the public informed concerning its 
functions. 


By Hugh R. Wilson, 


Chief, Division of Current Information, Department of 
State. 


T is a very satisfactory thing to have an oppor- 
tunity to explain the working of publicity matters 
in a Department which, in popular éstimation, is 
so little disposed to publicity. As a matter of 

fact, few branches of the Government exercise more 
scrupulous care than does the State Department over 
the type of publicity that affects the matters which 
it treats. 


And this because the Department of State recog- 
nizes that it has one compelling duty which out- 
weighs all others; to keep the peace and maintain 
friendly relations between the nations. And it is 
further recognized that if the Press is indifferent, or 
hostile to what the Department is attempting to ac- 
complish, the best laid plans, the diplomacy of genius, 
are of no value. 

Sd ~~ * 

In the old days diplomacy alone and unaided could 
prevail because the only objective was.to win the 
esteem, friendship, and approval of the sovereign of 
a foreign power. Often the best equipment for a diplo- 
mat was a profound knowledge of the equivalent, at 
that time, of bridge and poker; and the ability to 
lose gracefully to the sovereign. 


Now, however, in modern states the whole people 
iz must be satisfied, which means that diplomacy and 
the press are inextricably mingled, and that agree- 
ments which meet the approval of the heads of states 
must not only be approved formally by the ratifying 
body, as in the United, States, but must be approved 
also informally by the editorial comment from forty- 
eight States. 
x ~_ * 

When a controversy affeéts the people of two nations, 
misunderstanding and distrust readily fan a contro- 
versy to an even more acute heat than when the 
parties belong to the same nationality, and an inci- 
dent of no great intrinsic importance can jeopardize 
the relations of great states. This is the reason, and 
only this, why international negotiations are not car- 
ried on in the full glare of publicity. 

But this applies to the preliminary steps only; under 
a wise provision of the Constitution the Government 
of the United States cannot obligate this country in 
international matters without consultation with the 
Senate and the wide publicity resulting therefrom. 


UT it is essential that the press and people under- 

stand thoroughly the subjects of controversy and 
points at issue, the historical background, as well as 
the general purposes toy which the Government is work- 
ing; and to this end the Division of Current Informa- 
tion was established. 


Certain of the duties of the Division, while useful, 
are simple and evident. It collects. within the Depart- 
ment and issues to the correspondents announcements, 
texts of documents, laws and regulations of foreign 
countries. Four times a week the Secretary of State 
meets the correspondents and discusses with them, 
where the situation permits, in a spirit of candor and 
helpfulness, pending questions over the entire globe. 

* * * 

The Division of Current Information prepares: memo- 
ramda of these conferences which are indexed so that 
at a subsequent time all statements made on a given 
subject are readily available. It endeavors to answer 
questions which the correspondents put, under orders 
from their offices, and to clear up their own per- 
plexities. The Division has developed a decided pride 
in its ability to answer any and all questions put to 
it, and it is often used as an information bureau by 
the other divisions of the State Department. 


GOME of these questions are original and startling. 

One afternoon as the Division was about to close 
one of the Divisions called to know the name and 
address of the best negro hotel in the city. The Divi- 
sion found it after considerable difficulty, then inquired 
why this was of intercst to the other Division. The 
reply came back that a member of a ruling house of 
a foreign nation was on a visit to Washington, and 
due to the tint of his pigment had found difficulty 
in getting rooms; so had applied to the Department 
for assistance. 

« ” * 

PERHAPS the most interesting and important phase 

of the work is what is known as giving “back- 
ground” to the correspondents. Assume a case where 
a correspondent of one of the press agencies has re- 
ceived a telegram reading “Beirut—A refugee has just 
arrived from Damascus who reports that yesterday the 
I’rench bombarded a section of the city and drove out 
an attacking party of Druses.” 

Now that correspondent must write a story with a 
Washington date line---he must tell about the history 
which led up to this fighting; he must state whether 
American lives and property are involved; he must 
find out, if he can, whether this Government has any 
attitude to express regarding the event. So the corre- 
spondent hastens to this office. 

% * & 

In many cases we are able to answer his questions 

immediately, since we are constantly in touch with all 


that is going on in the Department. In the event that 
the Division’s information is inadequate the remedy 
is simple. The Department has in it dozens of ex- 
perts, men who know intimately each and every sec- 
tion of the globe, who have lived there, studied the 
language, religions, civilization, and economic and 
political problems. The Chief of the Division of Cur- 
rent Information has only to summon’ one of these 
men by telephone and he will join with the corre- 
spondent and the chief and talk from the store of 
knowledge at his disposal. 


N the case of the Beirut message an expert would 

be summoned from the Near Eastern Division and 
he would tell the correspondent in the fullest detail 
of the Mandate problems, of the French policy under 
the Mandates. of the Mandate treaties of the United 
States; the history of the Arab Druses and their 
hostility to Christians and other Mohammedans; of the 
American schools and businesses in Damascus, and 
finally he would visualize the scene, in word pictures, 
which would enable the correspondent to write as if 
he himself had just escaped in his shirt from the 
scene of battle. 

* - * 

And so the business of supplying “background” pro- 
ceeds. From the point of view of members of the 
Division, the unhappy part of the affair is that news- 
paper men have no union hours, and their work con- 
tinues while respectable persons should be at their 
dinner, or in bed. 


The background work, I am convinced, is the most 
useful thing this Division does or could do for the 
Press and for the reading public, in that it tends to 
make foreign affairs, about which in general little is 
known, intelligible to the reader. It makes it possible 
to read, with interest, what is going on in the world 
without having the wide knowledge which is necessary 
to fill in the gaps left in the cable messages because 
of the expense of cable tolls. 


EFERENCE has been made to the fact that often 

exchanges of notes on controversial matters are 
not made public until a settlement has been reached. 
Although this is true, this does not indicate by any 
means that the public is kept in ignorance of the gen- 
eral facts of the controversy. 

Representatives from the newspaper agencies and 
from the larger papers are constantly about the De- 
partment. The Department maintains an office for 
them with their own telephone system. These men 
are in such constant touch with what is going on, and 
are trained by so many years of understanding of for- 
eign affairs, that they nearly invariably know in a gen- 
eral way what is*being carried on. 

* 7 * 

The Division often can be of assistance to the men 
in writing their stories without documentary basis. 
The correspondents can discuss their_ideas and specu- 
lations with members of the Divisioh and have them 
checked. Of course, the men sometimes are obliged, 
to write whether they have complete evidence or not, 
and they must go as far as they believe they are 
justified in going from the information at their dis- 
posal. We have often been able to save men working 
under this pressure, from making statements which 
would lay them open to denials, and which would em- 
barrass their papers, if published, besides misleading 
the public. 


NY man or institution dealing with the Press 

quickly comes to realize the necessity for recog- 
nizing, as the Press does, the value of speed. When 
an important news message is cabled from abroad to 
one of the big agencies it is received, for example, in 
the New York office. The New York office imme- 
diately puts the message on the wire and it is flashed 
almost simultaneously from San Francisco to St. 
Augustine. In other words, it is a matter of seconds 
atter the message reaches the United States until it 
is available to the clients or members of the agency. 

“ * * 

This means that somewhere in the United States it 
is nearly inevitable that certain papers are just about 
to go to press as the message is received. The message 
will be rushed into type, the paper run off, and imme- 
diately put on the streets. 

Now the representatives of the agencies in Wash- 
ington receive these messages no sooner than the 
papers themselves, and it is understood that on their 
receipt the representatives, if the message affects the 
Government, must write what is called a “follow,” ex- 
plaining or giving the Government’s point ofsview. 

* * * 

Let us suppose that the message is a complete mis- 
statement of the attitude of the Government of the 
United States. It is obviously of the greatest im- 
portance that a denial from this Government be printed 
at the same time as the original message, for it is 
axiomatic in publicity matters that a denial can never 
overtake and wipe out the effect of a news item unless 
published simultaneously. 


HEREFORE, when the representative inquires re- 
“ garding a certain message from abroad the Divi- 
sion must be able cither to give an immediate state- 
ment thereon, or to ascertain in the fewest possible 
minutes what that answer is. To this end it is under- 
stood by the officers in the Department that Press in- 
quiries have right of way over practically all business. 

Officers of the Division have access to the Secretary 
and principal officers of the Department constantly, 
and it is frequently necessary to reach them during 
the night on urgent matters. 


Tomorrow Tylev Dennett, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Publications of the Department of 
State, will explain the funetions of - that 
division. 
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Favorable Reports Ordered 
On Bills to Aid Navigation 


‘ [Continued from Page 1.1 

tion placed‘ upon accumulations in the 
fund by the Act of 1920 ahd also to 
release to the fund $29,000,000 origi- 
nally designed for this fund and now 
held in the Treasury due to a techni- 
eality which, in the opinion of the 
Comptroller General, prevents its pay- 
ment into the loan fund. 


President to Speak | 
In Congress Feb. 22 


Will Start Move to Celebrate 
the 200th Birthday of 
George Washington. 


President Coolidge will address a joint 
session of the Houses of Congress and, 
by radio, the nation, on February 22, to 
launch the movement for the commemo- 
ration of George Washington’s 200th 
birthday, which will be February 22, 
1932. This announcement was made at 
the White House January 183 after a 
meeting of the United States Commis- 
sion for the celebration of the 200th An- 
niversary of George Washington’s Birth. 
President Coolidge presided over the 
meeting. 

William Tyler Page, clerk of the House 
of Representatives and secretary of the 
commission, stated that 18 proposals for 
commemorating the occasion had been | 
laid before the commission, but that there | 
would be no definite decision on the mat- 
ter until.after the President’s address 
next month « : 

Afier the meeting January 13 it was | 
announced that Albert Bushnell Hart of 
Harvard Universtiy, a member of the 
commission, had been elected historian. | 
The-next meeting of the commission will 
be held in the office of the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives just | 
before President Coolidge’s address to 
Congress on February 22. 

The request for President Coolidge to 
deliver the Washington birthday address | 
to Congress was made by a resolution 
by Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, who | 
is vice chairman of the organization. A 
joint resolution will be presented in both 
Houses of Congress officially requesting 
the address. 


Report on Waterways 


Adopted by House 


Rivers and Harbors Measure Is | 
Approved by Record 
Vote. 


[Contineed from Page 1.] 
the Senate providing for additional sur- 
veys of rivers throughout the country. 
Prospects Held Poor. 

The provision as to the proposed de- 
velopment of the Illinois River, Mr. 
Dempsey stated, had been adjusted be- 
tween the supporters and the opponents | 
of this development. Representative 
Burton (Rep.), of Cleveland, Ohio, also 
said that an agreement had been reached 
on the Illinois River plans whereby the 
levels of the Great Lakes would not be 
affected. 

Representative Burton, in opposing the | 
Missouri River amendment of the Sen- 
ate, said that ‘the prospects of com- 
merce there are very poor.” 

Representative Newton (Rep.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., urged development of the 
Missouri River,“declaring that it will be 
one of the most valuable links in the 
nation’s system of waterways. He urged 
the members of Congress not to neglect 
the great opportunity to help the farm- 
ers of the Missouri River Valley. 


Delaware & Hudson 
Property Is Valued 


1. C. C. Finds Worth as of 1916 
Is $95,834,979 for Rate- 
Making Purposes. 


A final value of $95,834,979 for rate- 
making purposes was placed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on the 
common-carrier property used by the 
Delaware & Hudson Company, as of June 
30, 1916, in a final valuation report made 
public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission January 13. 

This is one of only a few final reports 
issued by the commission covering the 
properties of mfjor railroad systems. 
Orders were entered declaring final, as 
of the date used, the tentative valuation 
previously reported, with some correc- 
tions. The report also covers subsidiar- 
ies of the D. & H. 

Commissioner Eastman dissented, say- 
ing that the value found is higher than 
he would find. Commissioner Woodlock, 
wrote a separate concurring opinion. 

The final value for the property both 
owned and used by the Delaware & Hud- 
son for carrier purposes was placed at 
$57,195,100, and that of the property used 
but not owned at $38,639,879, while $37,- 
312 was assigned to the property owned 
but not used. The company had an out- 
standing capitalization on valuation date 
of $106,127,600. 

The report discusses various points 
made by the carrier in its protests 

i against the tentative valuation, includ- | 








—C ALVIN COOLIDGE, 
e United States, 1928- 
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New Seale of Rates 
Proposed to Apply 
On Third-Class Mail 


Senate Committee Also 
Agrees on Graduated 
Charges for Special Han- 

dling of Postal Matter. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
parison with present rates, would be as 
follows: 

Present rates 
Proposed 
Ordinary Books rates 

1% 
its 
3 
4% 

4'5 
6 
6 

The amendment dealing with special 
handling charges, as approved by the 
committee, reads as follows: 

“That so much of Section 207 of Title 
II of the Act of February 28, 1925, Pub- 
lic Number 506, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
as refers to special handling is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Whenever, in addition to the postage 
as otherwise provided, there shall be af- 
fixed to any parcel of mail matter of the 
fourth-class the words ‘Special handling’ 
written or printed upon the wrapper and 
postage of the values hereinafter stated, 
such parcel shall receive the same expe- 
ditious handling, transportation, and de- 
livery accorded to mail matter of the first 
class, and in addition shall be specially 
delivered, namely, for not over two 
pounds, 15 cents; for more than two 
pounds, but not more than 10 pounds, 25 
cents; for more than 10 pounds, 35 cents: 
Provided, That when the mailer does not 
desire special delivery the rate for more 
than 10 pounds shall be 25 cents.” 

It was announced that Senator Moscs 
will introduce the proposed bill as soon 
as these amendments and others accepted 
by his committee have been drafted into 
the form of amendments to the House 
bill selected to carry them. Senator 
Moses, it was said, plans to ask the Post 
Office Department for a statement of es- 
timated changes in revenues if the com- 
mittee amendments should become law, 


Supreme Court 


Of United States 
Journal and Day Call 


The Journal of the Supreme Court 


| of the United States for January 13, 


1927, shows that three attorneys were 
admitted to practice before the court, 


: that one motion was granted and that 


argument was heard in three cases. 
The full text of the Journal and the 
Day Call for January 14, 1927, follows: 
Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, 
Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Sanford 


|and Mr. Justice Stone. 


L. R. Weinmann, of Alameda, Calif.; 
Frederick H. DeNeffe, of Portland, Ore., 
and Clifford K. Pullen, of New York City, 
were admitted to practice. 

No. 122. Samuel A. Myers and Harry 
Myers, copartners as S. A. and H. Myers, 
petitioners, v. International Trust Com- 
pany. Argument continued by Mr. John 
R. Lazenby for the respondent and con- 
cluded by Mr. Edward F. McClennen for 
the petitioners. ‘ 

No. 123. The United States of Amer- 
ica, appellant, v. Shelby Iron Company 
of New Jersey and Shelby Iron Com- 
pany of Alabama. Argued by Mr. Gardi- 
ner P. Lloyd for the appellant, and by 
Mr. E. H.abaniss for the appellees. 


| Leave granted to file additional brief for 


the appellee, within ten days, on motion 
of Mr. E. H. Cabaniss in that behalf: 

No. 124. Great Northern Railway 
Company, plaintiff in error, v. The State 
of Minnesota. Argument commenced by 
Mr. F. G. Dorety for the plaintiff in 
error, and continued by Mr. Patrick J. 
Ryan for the defendant in error. 

Adjourned until January 14 at 12 
o’clock. 

The day call for Friday, January 14, 
will be as follows: Nos. 124, 125, 126, 
129, 131, 182, 184, 136, 187, and 138. 


G. B. Winston Joins Firm 
Of Lawyers in New York 


G. B. Winston, Undersecretary of. the 
Treasury, announced orally January 13 
that he had joined the law firm of Sher- 
man and Sterling, of New York City, and 
will enter upon the private practice of 
law soon after his contemplated retire- 
mnet from his present post. 

Mr. Winston plans now, he said, to 
leave the Treasury about February 1 ané 
will take a brief vacation before return 
ing to his law firm. Ogden L. Mills, 0” 
New York, at present a member of thi 
House of Representatives, already has 
been selected to become undersecretary 
succeeding Mr. Winston, and prsent plans 
call for his taking over the duties of the 
undersecretary about February 13. 
ing the use of 1914 prices, and says tha’ 
pursuant to the law it will readjust the 
final valuations so as to make them ctr 
-rent.” 

A summary of the Commission’s 
report will be published in the issue 

of January 15. 








